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PREFACE. 



THE name of Calixtns is almost strange to our 
-*- ears. The man who, in his day, was of fore- 
most mark ; living amidst the excitements of the 
Thirty Years' War, and personally interested in 
its saddest scenes; associated with the chiefest, 
both in power and intellect : with Casaubon and 
De Thou ; with Vossius and Grotius ; with Au- 
gustus of Brunswick and the " Great Elector ;" 
with Oxenstiema and Christina of Sweden; — 
is now as little known to us in his own per- 
sonality, as in the influence which he exerted 
over the mind of his age. How this has come 
to pass, it avails little to enquire; and as the 
present account of him will speak for itself, it 
is here only necessary to name those persons 
whose kindness has aided me whilst engaged in 
preparing it. 

In this regard, I would mention, — with pro- 
found respect, — the favour of his Majesty the 
TTiug of Hanover. Not only have I had access 
to the Public Library of his capital, but also, 
(by his Majesty's special permission,) to his 
complete and most valuable private collection. 
Admission, also, was granted me, by Eoyal com- 
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mand, to the magnificent Library of the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen ; and I have reason to believe 
that the same high intervention befriended me 
with his Highness the Duke of Brunswick, in 
respect to the Calixtine autographs at Wolfen- 
biittel. 

My thanks are, also, due to Professor Hoeck 
at Gottingen; to Herr Nolte and Herr Siemse, 
the King's Librarians at Hanover ; to Dr. Beth- 
mann, Librarian to the Duke of Brunswick; to 
my friend the Professor Nicolovius of Bonn ; to 
the Regierung's-Eath von Wamstedt, for a no- 
tice as to the birthplace of his illustrious coun- 
tryman ; to Herr Dieckmann, Stifts-Prediger at 
Konigslutter, for matters connected with the 
Abbey Church ; to Herr Culemann of Hanover, 
for kindly communicating a drawing of it; and 
to the Burgomeister at Helmsj|adt for permission 
to inspect the Archives, as well as to copy the 
original portrait of Calixtus which hangs in the 
Hall of the University Building. I regret being 
unable to present this picture to my readers. 

Professor Henke of Marburg claims yet fuller 
mention. Occupied, himself, with a Life of Ca- 
lixtus, — the editor, also, of his extensive cor- 
respondence, — ^he most kindly admitted me to 
his literary confidence ; and entrusted me with 
many very valuable papers. On this point, it 
is impossible to overstate my obligations. 

It remains but to express a strong conviction 
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that one so loving and so worthy to be loved (so 
fall, too, of the best and soundest learning) will 
secure to himself the reverence of every educated 
Englishman ; and that the name of Calixtus will 
find due homage with all who follow after truth 
and peace. 



Brttssels^ 
May, 1855. 



PosTSCRiFT. — The " nonum . . , . in annurrH'^ has 
been fulfilled almost literally. I could wish that 
the gain were at all proportionate. 

One great advantage has, however, resulted. 
Professor Henke has, in the interval, completed 
his work ; and all that is said above, of his most 
valuable aid, may be repeated with emphasis, 
concerning what h«bas written. ^^Georg Calix- 
tus und seine Zeif^ is a perfect encyclopsedia of 
the matter in hand ; and I have felt that, though 
its form be too elaborate for reproduction, I could 
not, possibly, do better than make free use of its 
contents. 

A word in conclusion. The times seem to 
point towards projects of union. It may possibly 
be thought that the great theologue of Helm- 
stadt has laid a foundation, if not raised a struc- 
ture, which is ample and spacious enough for all ; 
yet which rests upon something firmer than the 
mere opinion of the hour. Historical theology 
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was the watchword of Calixtus ; union upon the 
basis of history, his aim. And if circumstances 
should happen to bring his name into promi- 
nence, — Danish by allegiance, and Hanoverian 
by position, he comes to us, just now, with 
a sort of double introduction, — it is conceivable 
that he might move the mind of England, as he 
moved the mind of Germany, two centuries ago. 

Lytham, Lancashire, 
1863. 
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TT was a fine afternoon*, nearly three hundred years 
-*- ago, when there appeared before the little town of 
Helmstadt, in Brunswick, a gay and courtly train. 

A programme fastened previously upon the church 
doors had made known that^ on the 15th day of 
October, 1576, His Highness Herzog Julius of Bruns- 
wick- Wolfenbiittel would solemnly dedicate, with Im- 
perial sanction, the University of which Helmstadt 
was the chosen seat. 

Accordingly, on the day before the intended dedica- 
tion. His Highness (the founder) appeared before the 
town, with trumpets and kettledrums and five hundred 
knights, with his son Henry Julius, (scarce twelve 
years old, whom the Emperor had named Rector of the 
new University,) and his second son Sigismund, (four 
years younger). Counts and barons and noblemen fol- 
lowed him, — a princely retinue in gorgeous array^. 

The Helmstadt professors, the students, and the in- 
habitants, having assembled at the Flatz by chime of 
beU, went forth to meet him at the town boundary. 

A salute was fired at the moment of meeting, and 
Herr Timotheus Kirschner, first Pro-Rector of the 
University, Doctor also in the Sacred Scriptures, made 
a solemn oration in the Latia tongue. 

• **3 Uhr.Naclimittags: schSnes belles Wetter." — HeMmeier's Chronik, 
^ <<Aiifs8tattliGlustestaffiret.''— JSe^^mei^r. 

77 
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2 Helmstadt and its Dedication Day, [chap. 

When the Duke had heard it, with uncovered head, 
the Jurist and Chancellor, Herr Mynsinger von Fron- 
deck, was bidden to make answer in His Highnesses 
name. The festive procession then passed on to the 
Kath-Haus. 

On the 15th of October (Prince Henry's birthday) 
they betook themselves to the Stephen Church in the 
following order : — 

In front went six noble youths, in gay clothing®. 
The first bore upon a red damask cushion the privileges 
and letters, or instruments of authorization. 

The second and third bore silver sceptres overlaid 
with gold, to indicate the jurisdiction and dignity of 
the University. 

The fourth carried the Bible and the Corpus Doctrince. 

The fifth a purple mantle, the Rector's robe of office. 

The sixth, the seals of the several faculties, and also 
the keys of the TJniversity and Collegium. 

The youths were followed by Prince Henry Julius, (at 
that time postulate Bishop of Halberstadt,) in a black 
silk robe that reached to his feet. On his right was 
Mynsinger, as representing the Emperor; on the left 
His Highness the founder. A crowd of attendants 
followed behind. 

The church floor was covered with costly carpets, from 
the entrance to the elevation which leads to the altar ; 
and the Court took their seats upon silken-covered chairs. 

After solemn music, the Superintendent, M. Chemnitz, 
ascended the pulpit and delivered a sermon on the value 
of -learning^. At the end of this a litany and the 
Veni Creator were sung, the singers being aided by 
instruments of music. 

^ "Wohlgeschmuckt." — Mehtmeier. 

^ " Schul-Historie vom Anfang der Welt !** — Mehtmeier, 
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I.] Helms tadt and its Dedication Day. 3 

After this, Mynsiuger went to the reading stand, and 
made an oration in praise of the founder ; and when it 
was finished, the Prince's Hof-Meister (Franz Trauer- 
nicht) stepped forth, and read the Emperor's diploma^ 
with a solemn voice. 

Mjmsinger now called the young Prince .to the read- 
ing stand, and formally declared him (by Imperial 
authorization) to be Rector of the University of Helm- 
stadt. He then put upon him the purple robe ; commit- 
ting to him the other symbols of his rectorial office, and 
straitly exhorting the professors and students to shew 
all due reverence towards the person of their chief. 

He (the Rector) then in a pretty speech ® — received 
with much applause — thanked both the Emperor and 
his father, and Mynsinger, for the kindness shewn to 
himself and his country; and thereupon proceeding 
with the professors to the altar, he knelt, and com- 
mended the University to God's keeping, during the 
chanting of a grand Te Deum. 

At the end of the service he mounted a horse, and 
rode at the head of the procession to the Collegium, 
where J. Debelius, Professor of Greek, read aloud from 
the rostrum, by his command, the laws and ordinances 
of the new University. The whole Actus consumed 
five hours; and Herr T. Kirschner at last closed the 
proceedings, with a panegyric in regard to the foun- 
dation-day. 

The guests thereupon returned to the Rath-Haus to 
a banquet, and the day was ended merrily. The Senate 
of Helmstadt had prepared for the Rector a goblet of 
solid gold, and the miners of the Hartz (dressed up as 
satyrs) presented him with a cake of worked silver. 
Thus the whole was concluded with lordly pomp. 

• " In einer schdnen Rede." 
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On the morrow, ten candidates, who had been ex- 
amined in presence of the young Prince-Rector, were 
admitted with all solemnity to the degree of Magister ; 
and thereafter once more there was a feast at the Rath- 
Haus. At this, Herr Kriiger (professor and poet) pre- 
sented a procession of the nine Muses, dressed (to this 
end) in ancient fashion, and accompanied with in- 
struments of pleasant music. These Muses recited, in 
Latin verse, the history of the Dukes of Saxony and 
Brunswick, and glorified Herzog Julius in regard to 
this work^. 

That work progressed bravely, and the University 
began at once, from this time onward, to fulfil the 
purpose of its princely friend. 

Its circumstances were most favourable. It was 
associated with a territory then rapidly increasing^. 
It lay most accessible to the whole country between 
the "Weser and the Lower Elbe, and it had been pur- 
posely placed near the north-east frontier, with a view 
to the foreigners whom it might allure from beyond^. 

Julius exerted himself on its behalf to the utmost. 
Suitable buildings and scientific institutions, these, 
with a library, were as soon as possible provided. The 
most distinguished professors were secured at all costs, 

' Behtmeier's Chronikf pp. 1018, 1019; Eunhardt, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der Univ, Sehns,, pp. 30—33. 

' The house of Branswick-Wolfenbuttel was then in the ascendant. 
In the last quarter of the sixteenth century it had acquired Calenberg 
and Hoya, Grubenhagen, Hohenstein, Blankenberg, the bishopric of 
Halberstadt, with other smaller possessions. — Henke, i. 2. 

^ '* Delectum est Helmstadium propterea quod — in confiniis positum 

concurrentium regionum, Ducatus Brunsv. et Lunsbui^ensis, Marcbiae 

Brandeburgensis, Archiepiscopatus Magdeburgensis, et Halberstadensis — 

ialliciendsa scholasticorum multitudini per opportunnm videretur." — 

Sistorica NarraHo de Introd/uo, Univ, Jul. 1579, c. 3 ; Senke, i. 3, note. 
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whilst needy students received liberal help. " We are 
occupied" — he writes, December 6, 1576 — "with the 
arrangement of a 'Commons* table in our Julian 
University. We have already given order for four 
tables ; each person to pay four silver groschen weekly; 
ourselves providing all the rest." 

His son and successor followed his steps. The boy- 
Rector became the reigning-Prince, and used his power 
freely in behalf of the University. He enlarged its 
scientific resources, favoured it with profitable (as well 
as honourable) privileges, and adorned it with a splen- 
did academical building, which still remains the wit- 
ness of his sovereign care. 

The success of these measures was complete. The 
University took rank amongst the first of its time. 
The poor frequented it for the help they found there ; 
the rich and the high-born for its goodly position, or 
the fame of this or that distinguished teacher. In 
thirty years it could point to more than sixty profes- 
sors, whose pay had reached the sum of 200,000 thalers; 
whilst it had lightened the expenses of the poorer 
students to the extent of 100,000 more. For the age* 
and the country these were very large sums^ 



^ The resources of the House of Brunswick in that age were smalL 
We find six brothers residing together to save expense, (" an einem Tafel 
zusammen . . . um alien Aufwand, zu dem die Mittel nicht reichten, za 
bescbranken/') and the elder (Christian) on commencing his government 
puts forth a court ordinance which points the same way : — 

At sound of bell all are to come to meals ; and those not present to 
be mulcted of their dinner, ("leer ausgehn"). 

Eat, but pocket none ; (" nicht . . . mit den verabreichten Speise seine 
Tcuchenfullen"). No one, gentle or simple, (" weder Edel, noch Unedel,") 
to enter the cellar ; and wine to be given only at the Prince's table and 
that of the Council. 

Every Monday, the bailiff the marshal, and the store-keeper to 
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Thus much in regard to its outward state. Its tone 
and tendencies form a question apart. 

present an account of what has been used during the previous week in 
the kitchen, the wine-cellar, the heer-cellar, and the stable. (Vehse's 
Chschichte der deutschen Sofe, vol. xviii. pp. 9, 10.) This paper bears 
date 1611. 

Later, between 1680 — 1690, (at the court of the Elector of Hanover, 
the father of George I.,) we find an order issued to the court-kitchen 
that the meat-bones are to he sold, ("die Fleisch-Knochen zu verkaufen"), 

Leibnitz — at that time residing in Hanover — took the trouble to 
write a quaint satire upon this order, in the shape of a petition from 
the dogs : — 

" Beqaeste des Chiens, presentee au Sr . . . agent general de la Cm- 
sinerie de France . . . se trouvant h, la cour d'Hanover." 

The undersigned dogs ('Nous souhsign^ Dogues') protest iigainst 
the disturbance of their right to the bones; supporting their claim by 
reference to Homer, and to Holy Scripture; and threatening as well 
the withdrawal of their services, as the vengeance of their guardian- 
deity, the great Sirius, the dog of Heaven, who will punish the un- 
merciful with double heat in the dog days 

"A ces causes votre grandeur est suppli^e de faire d^b^rer meurement 
dans nostre assemble generale .... 

. " Nous sommes avec tout le respect dont les chiens sont capables, de 
votre grandeur les tr^s humbles chiens couchants." 

" Pour les chiens de Chasse, " Pour les m&tins, 

Lelaps, Mopse, 

** Pour les chiens de Boulogne, 
Amarille" 

m 

Vide Malortie's Sannoversche Sof unter Kwrfurst Ernst Augustus, 
chap, ii., Anlage, No. 5, pp. 63—65. 
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" T'HE fourth carried the Bible and the Corpus Doc- 
trims \" This latter circumstance is very sug- 
gestive, and opens up much which is characteristic of 
the times. As Henry VIII. discarded the tyranny 
of the Pope, and yet enforced his own opinions by the 
faggot and the halter, so also the Protestant princes of 
Germany assumed to themselves the decision of theo- 
logical truth, and embodied their dicta in some Corpm, 
or Summary, which was presented to their people upon 
the point of the sword. All persons ecclesiastical were 
compelled to subscribe it, whilst the general population 
received it as law. 

This being so — and it holds of Brunswick — we must 
know the personal leanings both of Julius and his 
son if we would estimate the ^0O9 of their new Uni- 
versity, or the position which it acquired amongst its 
sisters around. 

• The history of Julius is a very romance. The young- 
est son of a Roman Catholic prince, he was early de- 
voted to ecclesiastical life — a decision probably confirmed 
by an accident in childhood, which seemed likely to 
make him a perpetual cripple. His studies in theology 
had a strange issue, and his father was excited to vehe- 
ment wrath by hearing that Julius had proclaimed him- 
self a Protestant. " Henry the Younger,'* as history 

* See above, chap. i. p. 2. 
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calls him, was a stem adherent of the old regime^ and 
after battling his life long to resist change, he was 
driven to madness by this defection in his son, and 
threatened (we are told) to "wall him up." Flight 
and absence prevented personal violence; but though 
his two elder sons were taken from him by death, and 
Julius thus became his heir-apparent, the old man still 
cherished the deepest resentment, and even married 
a second time in hope of diverting the succession. His 
hopes failed him; he had no child: and his last re- 
source was as strange as strangely baffled. He had 
a natural son whom he proposed to get legitimated ^ : 
the Pope was supposed willing to do this for his servant, 
when the nobleness of the child foiled the father's per- 
versity. A royal heart beat beneath the bar sinister, 
and the favoured one refused to supplant his brother. 
To this high-souled conduct, and the young Duchess's in- 
tercessions, may be mainly attributed the reconciliation 
which followed. The aged Duke fetched Julius from 
Berlin, (he had previously married a princess of Bran- 
denburgh) ; and we are told in quaint and pithy lan- 
guage how the old man doated upon his tiny grandson, 
and made him Bishop of Halberstadt at two years old. 
His death took place soon after; and Julius became 
regnant of Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel ^. 

The result might have been foreseen. One who 
had shewn himself so stedfast in difficulty was not 
likely to be found less determined in power ; whilst 
the curse of discord, which he had felt so keenly, was 
certain to urge him towards the furtherance of union. 

^ This condact was not quite so outrageous as it seems. The hdta/rd 
of royalty, in the Middle Ages, stood high. See Laborde, Lea Dues 
de Burgogne, vol. i.. Introduction. 

^ Behtmeier, pp. 954i et seq. 
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Accordingly, the resources of his new position were 
freely applied to these two objects, and the vigour (if 
we say not the yiolence) of his character developed it- 
self in pressing the Reformation through his territories, 
and in projects for the extinction of Protestant feuds. 

Of these latter, we all know there were plenty in 
Germany ; and measures of a very elaborate kind were 
at work in the days of Julius to adjust and allay them. 
It was the attitude held by him in regard to these 
measures which determined the character of the new 
University. 

It is necessary, in this view, to say somewhat con- 
cerning them. 

The religious moderation of Melanchthon is noto- 
rious. His literary predilections are also known. "We 
are familiar with his indignant lamentations over igno- 
rance ; and we are prepared, therefore, to find that the 
characteristic of his followers was not that best pleasing 
to dogmatical zeal, nor such as to gain them favour 
with the rigid Lutherans. 

Melanchthon himself could never "frame to say 
Shibboleth," and those upon whom his mantle fell were 
often made to suffer for the same defect. In the midst 
of violent and incessant disputes they drew upon them- 
selves the hatred of opposite parties, and the Philippists 
(as they were called) were the object of aversion to all. 
"The Universities of Germany," it has been said by 
a German, " especially such as were founded in those 
days, became usually the battle-field of learned pugilists, 
wherein the teachers fought either with each other or 
with the students*." In all such battles the Philip- 
pists were worsted, and the defeat brought with it very 
serious results. The Professor of those times was the 

^ Eonhardt. 
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Cabinet Minister ® ; and the influence of the Court upon 
the University was immediate. To be foiled in one 
was to be defeated in the other ; and we are not there- 
fore surprised that the Melanchthon party should have 
found themselves unable to resist their adversaries, when 
attempts were made to crush them by force of law. 

The Formula ConcorduBy a sad misnomer, is the em- 
bodiment of stringent Lutheranism. Not drawn or 
devised with any purpose of comprehension, but as a 
means rather to put down doctrinal differences ^, it was 
adopted and authorized by many German princes, and 
submitted by them for signature in their several terri- 
tories. In its conception, it had been approved by Julius 
of Brunswick ; but afterwards (for reasons not here in 

« "L'usage autant que les lumi^res de ces professeurs en avaient fait 
les conseillers des princes'* — Amand Saintes, Sistoire de Mationalisme, 
p. 26. 

' Fop the history of the Formula Concordice see Schroekh's Christliche 
Kirchenffeschichte, seit der Reformation, vol. iv. pp. 629 — 648. Walch 
states the causes of its puhlication to have heen these : — 

*' I. PhU. Melanchthouis nimia in tradenda religionis formula incon- 
stantia. 

" II. VariflB controversisB inter theologos Augustanse Confession! ad- 
dietos, post Lutheri ex hac vita ahitum exortsa, quarum magna pars ita 
fuit comparata ut Philippici cum aliis dimicarent, qui Lutheri disciplinam 
ab illis corrumpi contendebant. 

"III. Corpus doctrinsa Philippicum anno 1560 in lucem editum," 
&c., &c. 

The history of the Formula is given thus : — 
» " 1°. Anno 1577 mense Martio in monasterio Bergensi, prope Mag- 
J[g]^^igum sito . . • concordisB formula in earn forniam redacta fait, quam 
nano prSkf® fert, et . . . novo Idbri Bergensis nomine insignita. 

** 2^, Ne^S^^®^ omnibus probari potuit, sed multi potius se ab ilia 
aUenos esse pr^fiteb'antur ; immo nonnulli qui eidem se adsentiri decla- 
ravenmt in co. trariam partem discedebant (Julius and others), 

**3^ ... tan»l^™ publica auctoritate formula concordisB anno 1580 
Dreads typis ft^^ desoripta, et juris publici facta.'* — Walch, JBremarium 
TheologuB SymbC^^ Ecolesia Zutherana. (Gdttingen, 1781.) 
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question) lie severed himself from those who purposed 
to sanction it, and caused to be drawn up for his own 
dominions the Corpus Doctrines which is mentioned 
above. The Formula Concordia was thereby thrown into 
the shade, and with it certain statements which the Phi- 
Hppists objected to in regard to the bodily omnipresence 
of Christ. These proceedings decided the fate of Helm- 
stadt. The Philippists began to consider it their natural 
refuge, not only because its statutes forbade polemical 
strife^, but because they escaped the test which dis- 
tressed them elsewhere. 

This tendency grew stronger as time went on. Hein- 
rich trod in his father's steps; and being more of a 
scholar, and of milder mood, he was able to carry for- 
ward his double plan with more of personal and illus- 
trative power. Moderation and humaiiity had his 
steady support ^ ; the former in the religious and Me- 
lanchthonian sense, the latter in reference to those 
refining studies — LitercB Sumaniores we still call them 
at Oxford — which the bluff theologians of Wittenberg 
made light of. 

Everything pointed to this joint result. Individual 
taste made him love men of learning, whilst his con- 

s Henke, i. 24i, 26. 

^ Such help was, even at Helmstadt, not superfluons. There were 
struggles with an anti- Aristotelian party, who quoted Bamus as their 
type of wisdom ; as well as with some others who were averse to lite- 
rature in general. Caselius, subsequently the tutor of Calixtus, was he 
who had to hear the brunt of these attacks; and it is in reference to the 
behaviour of Henry Julius in the matter that Scaliger writes to Case- 
lius thus: — "Cujus catastrophe verendum erat ne plusquam tragica 
fdtura esset, nisi talis Sehs &ir5 firixca^s intervenisset, cujus admirabili 
prudentia et sequitate ex tantis tamque diutumis turbis res in tranquil- 
lum deducta est, iUustrissimum Frincipem tuum dico. ... 13 August, 
leOl/'—Senke, i. 72, note. 
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nection with Denmark^ made him familiar with a 
country where the Formula Concordice was not in force. 
And so it came to pass that imder Henry Julius the 
most learned professors in the several faculties were 
"distinguished by their distaste for theological po- 
lemics, and by their zeal for the better spirit of the 
preceding generation. Elegant scholars, yet without 
indiflferentism ; traveUed foreigners and men of the 
world, yet marked by the wisdom and (mostly) piety 
of Melanchthon K" 

The time was to come, as we too well know, when 
literature and theology were to sever in Germany. 
Evil was it for both. " Evil," it has been said in words 
that sound like warning, " evil was it for the leaders of 
the Church when they themselves no longer possessed 
the highest training of their time, and knew not there- 
fore how to consecrate its results to the Church, but 
only how to make them seem suspicious. They thus 
became ever more and more sectarian, ever more empty 
and more pretentious; whilst they drew upon the 
Church a very serious mischief — the opposition or de- 
sertion of her best educated members. But evil, also, 
on the other side — evil was it for the friends of lite- 
rature. For repelled in this quarter, they too usually 
became unreasonable, and opposed themselves to the 
Church, and Christianity also : now frivolous and dis- 
sipated, now cold and sceptical ; and even when zealous 
for popular education, still indiflFerent and contemp- 
tuous in regard to popular religion, because dissatisfied 
with its national forms ^." 

This, however, was not the case with the men who, 

^ He was brother-in-law to Christian IV., and therefore to Anna, the 
[ wife of our James L See Henke, L 43, 44. 

^ Henke, i. 66. i Ibid., i. 47, 4& 
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under the protection of Henry Julius^ set forward at 
Helmstadt Melanchthonian humanities; they did not 
pique themselves upon being learned and unchristian, 
for their hope was to set the Church and their learning 
at one. 

Such was Helmstadt in 1603. 



CHAPTER III. 



TV/TEN have now almost' forgotten the Schleswig-Hol- 
^'^ stein war ; yet the interest which was felt in the 
fate of the Duchies induced many, at the moment, to 
make inquiry into their condition ; and a word will set 
the result of that inquiry before us. 

The country was spoken of as highly cultivated ; and 
the people were described as independent and sturdy : 
substantial in circumstances, and primitive in life. In 
the eyes of an Englishman they have a special interest. 

On the other side the Elbe lies the home of the 
Anglo-Saxon ; little changed, even now, from his an- 
cient mood. The Schleswiger of this region is quick 
and bold ; fuU of intelligence, life, and enterprise ; 
readily giving himself to great exertion ; successful in 
his purposes, energetic, and shrewd. If a man, as 
Schiller says, be specially a man upon the field, and 
war be that which developes character, scarcely less, if 
at all, is this true of the sea. Courage and presence 
of mind in danger are as essential to the sailor as to 
him who eats steel; and the qualities which have 
marked the Angle through a thousand years, are seen 
at this hour in the Schleswig boatman*. 

But though the people of the Duchies have not been 



r - 'Neck-or-nothing ^diermen** (toa^halsiffe Fischervolk) the race is 



named in German. 
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influenced from without, they differ, as between them- 
selves, in some points worth noting. 

The Holsteiner exhibits, the German type : calm 
and miimpressible, with Kttle of genius ; retiring and 
uncommunicative ; easily contenting himself within 
a limited range. 

But, on the other hand, he is stem, and intolerant 
of what is feeble ; severe with himself, severe with 
others ; valuing, before all things, a keen, cool judg- 
ment, and holding fast by whatever he has once 
adopted : hard to move forward, yet as hard to move 
back; because never doing anything without deep 
conviction. 

Two peoples thus different, yet closely mingled, do 
mutually compensate and complete each other. In the 
truest sense of the word, they are made for each other : 
" the Holsteiners without the Schleswigers are an inert 
mass; the Schleswigers without the Holsteiners have 
no centre of gravity ^." 

A word as to the coimtry which these races share 
between them. 

Marsh-land redeemed and protected by dykes, it has 
somewhat the peculiarities which we associate with 
Holland. "Between mighty fortress walls lies the 
deep green plain, intersected with numberless water- 
ditches, which the marsh-man would find it not easy 
to cross without the aid of (his constant companion) 
a leaping-pole. Upon the fields between these ditches 
there ripens corn of aU kinds, thick and high,— wheat 
and barley, and rape-seed and beans; and upon the 
soft greensward are grazing sleek cattle ; horses and 
farm animals, varied and numberless, neigh and snort, 
and sport themselves before us. Whichever way we 

^ Ausb. A. Z., in Henke, i. 80. 
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turn, the marsh is a verdant living image of pros- 
perity; whilst scattered about, as far as the eye can 
reach, are houses surrounded with trees and gardens. 
. . . Their possessors are, for the most part, substantial 
men (not seldom even rich), who generally have re- 
ceived so good an education as to be much above the 
simplicity of the ordinary countryman*^.'* 

From out of this land, more than two hundred years 
ago, there went forth a letter and a pair of home-spun 
gloves. The writer and spinner wa^ a Schleswig 
mother ; the gloves were to be worn by a student at 
Helmstadt. 

" She has no greater joy,'* she says, " than to hear of 
her son's good health and prosperity ;'' and she prays 
to the blessed God, who is All-mighty, to send always 
good accounts of him to herself and his father, till he 
returns from his wanderings in foreign parts. She and 
his father are pretty well, for old people ; and while 
she tells him this news, she thanks him for something 
he had sent them as a present, and sends him in return 
a pair of summer gloves; another time she will send 
him something better — at present, however, he must 
accept the gloves; and if he wants anything more 
which she can get for him, he is to write and say so. 
She commends him to the blessed God, beseeching that 
He will guard him according to His godly will/' 

Who was this mother ? and who was her son ? The 
mother was Frau Kallison, of Medelbye, near Flens- 
burg ; the son we shall be better acquainted with pre- 
sently. 

The Reformation was early introduced , into Den- 
mark, and the son of a tradesman in the town of 

' See Greve, G-eogra^hie u, Geschichte der Serzogtimmer S. u. HolsU 
(Kiel, 1844.) 
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Apenrade, (a Schleswig sea-port on the Baltic side,) 

was sent to learn theology from Melanchthon, at Wit- 
tenberg. His first preferment was the mastership of 
a school; his second and last — for he held it half 
a century — was the post of Pfarrer, or Pastor, at 
Medelbye. 

He married, and became the father of six sons. His 
wife having died, he married again ; and the result 
was a quasi-Benjamin, named George, upon whom, 
after losses amongst his elder children, he bestowed 
an especially deep affection. 

The Pastor of Medelbye had pretensions to scholar- 
ship. He was (we are told) a " Latin man ;" and in 
keeping with the pedantry which marked his age, he 
transmuted his own honest name of Kallison ^ into one 
which was intended to sound more classical. Calixtus 
was henceforth to be his title ; and the letter above- 
quoted, from the good Frau Kallison, (containing kind 
wishes and a pair of gloves,) was addressed to the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, then commencing the 
career which made him afterwards so famous. 

Medelbye is usually given as the birth-place of this 
child ® ; but it appears from a notice by the Baron von 
Wamstedt that the lady held her Wochenhett at the 
house of her father, the Burgomeister of the neigh- 
bouring town of Flensburg. 

At Flensburg, then, George Calixtus first drew breath, ^y' 
in the autumn of 1586. 

His parents, we are told, were in comfortable cir- 
cumstances^; and as the fair-haired boy with large blue 
eyes became eventually the only child (save one) which 

<* A name very common, to this hour, in Denmark. 
« Holler's Cimbria Litteraria, vol. iii. p. 121. 
' " Erat parentibus res non tenuis." — Tititts, Serm, Fun. 

C 
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remained to them, their material resources as well as 
parental love were available, almost exclusively, for his 
profit and furtherance. 

He had the help, we may be sure, of a better tutor than 
ordinary ; to say nothing of his father's personal aid. 
The old man's tastes (we have seen) were literary, and 
must have had their effect upon the mind of the boy. 
We know, indeed, that it was so. Long years after- 
wards 8^, in the days of his dignity, the Pro-Rector of 
Helmstadt could tell of his childhood, how from earliest 
days he had so loved learning, as to look upon a Uni- 
versity life as perfection, and to be willing, for its 
sake, to forego the home which he treasured. Holstein 
was dear, and Schleswig dearer, but they possessed no 
University, and must give way ^. 

But in points more definite the father's influence 
told. 

He loved to talk about the days of his youth, and of 
the years which he had spent so happily at Witten- 
berg. Great was his zeal for the cause of Melanch- 
thonS and eager his protest against those who dis- 
paraged him ; so that the child became familiar with 
the names of Flacius and Melanchthon — the former 
his father's very special aversion — before he was well 
able to know who they were, much less to appreciate 
the points on which they differed. 

His son has left on record the results of this. " When 
as yet too much a child," he says, "to distinguish 
phases of doctrine, the perpetual warnings of my ex- 
cellent father, his daily-sounding voice, which I seem 
to hear even now, had the effect of making me prefer 
the old doctrine to the new. As he had formerly been 

V Anno 1643. ^ OraU, Select, in Henke, i. 83, note 4. 

* Titius, in his Leichenrede, in Henke. 
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the pupil of that great man, Melanchthon, he was con- 
tinually preaching up his learning to me, his methods 
of instruction, his moderation and kindliness. Flacius, 
however, who was ungrateful (almost wicked) towards 
Melanchthon, from whom he had received very valu- 
able favours, was, together with his followers, an 
abomination to my father. His fancies, his novelties, 
his contentiousness, he detested more than dog or 
snake ^/* 

Flacius was a man of furious temper, and a thorough- 
going, most unscrupulous partizan. The " Magdeburg 
Centuries V of which he was chief editor, are as one- 
sided in their way as are the " Annals'' of Baronius. 
These latter were intended to be an answer to Flacius ; 
and the two works remain as a lesson to all men, how 
the deepest learning may be dishonoured by faction. 

But to return. Young Calixtus so prospered in his 
father's hand, that when received, at twelve years old, 
into the Latin school at Flensberg, he was able to take 
his place in the second class. 

He always imputed much to this schooling at Flens- 
berg. In the year 1600 (two years after his entrance) 
a new Bector, named Latomus, took charge of the 
school ; and the vigour and thoroughness of this good 
man's teaching left its mark upon Calixtus during his 
whole career. The shallowTiess of our own days would 
not have satisfied Latomus. With him was no sham, 
no child's-play learning, no shrinking from the diiEcult, 
no neglecting of the severe °^, but a careful discipline 
in that exactness of scholarship which constant com- 
position can alone secure. This, in regard to "both 
the tongues," was the work of yoimg Calixtus during 

^ Ut supra. ^ See Dowling, On the Study of Ecclesiastical 

^i8tory» p. 117. " Henke, 1. 84. 
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his stay at the grammar school. He distinguished 
himself greatly, both in prose and verse ; and being 
master, at sixteen, of all that schools could teach him, 
his father had to determine upon the next step — 
college. 

On this point there was not much room for doubt. 
The University of Copenhagen did not then stand high; 
and when once the borders of the kingdom were crossed, 
and the eyes of the old pastor directed to Germany, 
there was but one University which could meet his 
views. 

We have described him as a Melanchthonian both 
in taste and principle. He was a lover of science for 
its own sake, and averse to the spirit of the Formula 
Concordice, The position of Denmark in regard to the 
Formula was definite^. It had not only not been re- 
ceived there, it had been rejected with energy. Calix- 
tus himself has given us an account of the transaction. 
"I was bom'' — he wrote in his later days — "and till 
sixteen years of age brought up, in a country where 
the Formula was never received or favoured. I can well 
remember that often at the time I heard it said, that 
Frederick II., King of Denmark, of blessed memory, 
threw the Formula into the fire, when sent to him at 
the Cloister of Anderschow in Seeland. And the cause 
of this was stated, viz. that His Majesty thought the 
old Confessions suiEcient, and a new one unnecessary ; 
especially as the new one was to introduce a new doc- 
trine in regard to the omnipresence of the body of 
Christ o.'* 

" There is a very useful sketch of Danish Church History (by Bp. 
Engelstoffc of Fuhnen) to be found in Herzog's Real-EncyJcUypddie fiir 
protestantische Jteligion und Kirche, vol. iii. pp. 580 — 612. 

o WvderUgwng WeUerSt in Henke, i. 85, 86. 
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Such being the feelings of the old Calixtns and of 
Denmark, everything pointed to Helmstadt as the re- 
sort of his son. A literature prevailed there of the 
Melanchthon type, and a theology which repudiated 
the Concord Formula. These facts, of themselves, would 
have decided the point, without reference to the Duke 
of Brunswick's connection with Denmark p. 

At Easter, therefore, in the year 1603, the young 
Calixtus entered Helmstadt. 

p See above, p. 12, note. 



CHAPTER IV. 



"DEFORE we follow our young friend further, we 
^ must realize the sort of world into which he was 
launching himself, and know something of Fniversity- 
life in his day. 

Les gros poissons mangent les petits ; and we are 
nothing surprised, therefore, that in colleges and 
schools, in guilds, and companies, and fraternities 
everywhere, with sailors at sea, and with soldiers 
ashore, the junior is held to some kind of submission, 
and not treated as an equal until after it is made. 

Thus was it in the German Universities. 

From before the Reformation there existed customs 
of this kind, which even Luther thought it worth his 
while to regulate. We find amongst his writings a 
Burschenlied, or Student-song, adapted to a very cu- 
rious academical ceremony; with a Judgment also 
upon the manner in which that ceremony should be 
viewed*. This rite or ceremony went by the name 
of Deposition, and it consisted in certain significant 
forms whereby the Fuchs or Innocem (as he is called in 
Germany) was released from the probation of his fresh- 
man's year, and admitted to community with the elder 
students. 

* Judtoium de Depositione in Academm usUata. 
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The official who acted was called the Depositor, and 
the process was nearly this : — 

1. The Fuchs had to appear before the Depositor in 
motley, {narrenkleidung) ; typifying, of course, his pre- 
sumed simplicity. 

2. His hair was combed and cut; that henceforth 
he should keep himself pure and seemly. 

3. An ear-picker was used upon him ; to make him 
diKgent in hearing whatever is good. ^ 

4. A tooth was drawn out from his mouth, that he 
might not bite with lies or calumny. 

5. His nails were smoothed with a file, to prevent 
his henceforth doing harm to any one. 

6. A black beard was painted upon him, to indicate 
that now he had attained to manhood, and must be 
careful to " put away childish things." 

7. He was obliged to throw himself at the feet of 
those present : this to denote humility. 

8. There was brought out salt and wine : the salt as 
a type of the wisdom which was henceforth to dweU 
with him, the wine as an emblem of peace and joy. 

The Fuchs was then dismissed with an exhortation 
and blessing ; and the proceedings closed with a feast. 
This was at the expense of the Fuchs, who had also to 
make a present upon the occasion to the Depositor. 

A ceremony like this (though quaint and crude) was 
not in itself any very great grievance. It was, as 
Luther writes, a type of life, and was not without its 
use, perhaps, to uppish boys. But a system, as it 
seems, was subsequently grafted upon it, which caused 
much misery to the younger students ; and resisted, for 
fifty years, every attempt to put it down. 

As it commenced in the first decade of the seven- 
teenth century, and coincided therefore with th^ a-ft- 
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pearance of the young Calixtus at College, it may be 
well to say a word in regard to it here. 

The freshman, as we have seen, was called usually 
Fachs, But the class was often marked by more op- 
probrious names — Vituli, Mtitterkdlber, Cceci, Pennales, 
as German or Latin at the moment was uppermost. 
The last of these nick- names requires notice. 

It was invented as a satire upon the awkward zeal 
which was supposed to accompany the freshman's 
debut. " Pennalis he is because he carries petis, to take 
down every word which falls from his tutor's mouth.'' 
From pennalis came the terrible -word pennalismm, 
which meets us continually during the seventeenth 
century, and never without telling of crime and 
hardship. 

Pennalism was a frightful system of " bullying ;" as 
much more ferocious than any we know now, as . the 
days preceding the Thirty Years' War were darker and 
fiercer than the times now present. The older students 
called themselves the Ahsoluti; and the Fuchs, in their 
hands, was a slave. They claimed both his person 
and his property. Whatever money the poor lad 
had brought with him from home was forthwith ex- 
pended in a coarse carouse, and when money failed him 
he must sell his books, — whatever of them, at least, he 
had rescued from pillage; for books and even clothes 
were held fair game by his masters; who themselves 
went clothed in the cavalier style, while the Fuchs 
was often obliged to be content with rags. Menial 
services were not seldom required of him : it was his 
to carry messages, do errands, clean shoes, to rob the 
peasants on their way to market, and to rifle orchards 
for their masters' gain. Corporal punishment awaited 
^failure. 

\ 

V 
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" Where in Tartary/' asks a contemporary with in- 
dignation, "and amidst what barbarians has the Kke 
been heard of? Have we not seen, and heard, and 
shared, and done (for what avails it to deny this ?) 
deeds which must shame ns as long as we live ? And 
where has this been done ? Not only in corners and in 
the dark, but in the light of day ; in the streets and 
lanes, in the face of the sun and of justice P' " Yes," 
(he continues,) ^* Proh magni Soils pudor ! in the 
Church ! the preacher in the pulpit, and the Holy 
Sacrament upon the altar ! in the very face of God 
and of His holy angels !'' " And how^'^ he asks fur- 
ther, " has this been done ? if one should speak it 
in German we might expect that the sun would turn 
to blackness with shame. The men of Sodom scarce 
dealt so hardly with Lot/* 

Another writer speaks of glasses dashed in the faces 
of the unfortunates; beards plucked up, and heads 
made bald; noses and mouths disfigured with blows, 
and the victims in other respects so shamefully handled 
that they sometimes lost their health and life, some- 
times were forced to give up their studies; and some- 
times (it is added) were even driven to suicide. 

Such was. pennalism. When Calixtus went to col- 
lege, Helmstadt was as yet, for the most part, free 
from it ; but if only in embryo, it yet was there ; and 
pending its development, other elements were at work, 
which were little less demoralizing than pennalism 
itself. 

Henry Julius, though a man of high intellect, was 
not very successful as a reigning prince ; and circum- 
stances, which we need not now discuss, had brought 
him into painful collision with his people, and into 
actual war with his capital city. When CaUxtua 
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reached Helmstadt, he found these troubles at their 
height. Depredation and disorder reigned on all 
sides; and the attempts of the Duke to make good 
his authority were followed by the outbreak of civil 
war. Calixtus has given us a sketch of this period; 
alluding, at the same time, to the Duke^s position, 
who (disgusted with the difficulties which beset him 
at home) had taken up his residence at the Court 
of Prague. 

" When I came here/' he says, " the University had 
scarce recovered itself from the troubles and losses of 
,the former year; for the metropolis of the province, 
urged by I know not what mad folly, took arms in 
the absence of our Prince Henry Julius, (His Highness 
was then with the Emperor at Prague,) and attacked 
the neighbouring districts which were without defence, 
committing devastation and driving off flocks and 
cattle. A riotous crowd, without order or discipline, 
would not have been able to attack this city, (strong 
at that time both in residents and soldiers,) or to seize 
and pillage it, as they had pillaged the hamlets ; but 
the Muses are unaccustomed to tumult, and require the 
nourishment of perpetual calm. They easily fall under 
the influence of fear : and so when a great alarm arose, 
the University was scattered to the four winds. The 
Prince came three years afterwards to chastise this 
insolence ; but his sudden attempt (in regard to Bruns- 
wick) having been unsuccessful, and a regular siege 
having to be therefore begun, the storm of war was 
again brought upon the University, and the lyre of 
Apollo was silenced before the trumpet of Mars^.*' 

Such were the results to the University in generaL 

^ Speech made in 1643 ; Henke, i. 104, note. \ 
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Of the younger men it had heen said already, that 
« the refectories were fiUed rather with soldiers than 
students ^'* 

How Calixtus bestowed himself in these imgenial 
times will be told in the chapter following. 

^ Consistorial-Protokoll-JBuch, 1602. 
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l^itjera MnmnxtxattB. 



TT was a considerable undertaking, two hundred and 
■'■ fifty years ago, to travel from Medelbye to Bruns- 
wick or Helmstadt ; and we may well suppose, there- 
fore, that news of the wanderer was anxiously waited 
for by those at home. 

After the lapse of three weeks, or so, it comes ; tell- 
ing (it may be) of mud and discomfort, of bad roads 
and dirty inns, of broken-down horses and drunken 
postilions, and perchance of Royal Eilwagens, — falsely 
so called. Perhaps, too, the young student may have 
sent his mother some token suggestive of the country 
which had stolen him from her ; some matter of fancy 
from the Hartz district, — a fan or a needle-case, or 
a wooden clock, or a tiny model of her own spinning- 
wheel. But whatever he wrote, or whatever he sent, 
we may be certain that he spoke the language of love 
and hope ; of love for those whom he had left behind 
him, and of hope in the future which awaited his 
progress. 

It may have been at this time, — it seems not un- 
likely, — and for joy at the tidings which we have 
supposed to have reached her, that Frau Kallison sent 
him the summer gloves*. What his father may have 
written on the occasion we know not, but a few of his 
half-brother's letters are left us ; and, amongst them, 

• See above, p. 16. 
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the answer to his first letter home. The date is May 
24, 1603, and it is written in the Platt-Deutsch of 
Schleswig. 

He is glad to hear of his brother's arrival at the 
TJniversity in health. " Our dear old father," he says, 
" is also well ; the Lord be praised for it, and God keep 
him in health for His dear Son's sake. Pray diligently 
with me, that God may guard him from sickness, that 
(by God's will) he may long be spared to us both. 
I beseech you, as a brother, to have God before your 
eyes, that He may keep you from ill company. I pray 
you also to give all diligence to your studies, that our 
loving father may have hearty rejoicing in you." 

Supported by these good words from home, and by 
what we know to have been his steadiness of principle, 
the young Calixtus commenced his college career, — 
earnest, intelligent, and strongly religious. 

To estimate his position we must look back for a 
moment. 

The roughness of student life was not yet at its 
climax. The tendencies were there, and there was 
that which might feed them. For the present, how- 
ever, they were held in check ; and the question there- 
fore arises, by what ? or by whom ? The answer will 
introduce us to two remarkable men, who are not only 
connected very closely with Calixtus, but with all the 
great scholars of the seventeenth century. 

We have already spoken of the Philippists at Helm- 
stadt, and their influence on academical life. Of these, 
the most distinguished was John Caselius, the son of 
a Guelderland nobleman (Van Chessel) who had been 
driven from his country for religion's sake. His son 
was bom at Gottingen in 1533, and became a favourite 
pupil of Camerarius and Melanchthon. He had im- 
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proved himself subsequently by extended travel, (es- 
pecially by a lengthened residence in Italy) ; and he 
gained to himself the love and admiration of many 
whose names stand highest amongst the learned of 
his day. Scaliger (for example) and Casaubon were 
amongst his Mends ; and the former colossus felt able 
to say that " nothing could be declared concerning him 
which his merits did not surpass ^/^ Julius sought to 
gain him for his new University, desiring him also as 
tutor for his son, the Prince-Rector. Difficulties, how- 
ever, occurred of a technical kind, and Caselius was not 
installed. But the Duke still remained in correspond- 
ence with him, and when (upon his death) Henry 
Julius became regnant, Caselius was inmiediately sum- 
moned. He had had influence (though from a distance) 
over the young Duke's training ; and from this time 
onward (1589) he was,, for three and twenty years, 
the moving spirit at Helmstadt. 

Cornelius Martini was a younger man, born in 1568. 
His parents were people of good family at Antwerp, 
who, like those of Caselius, had made a sacrifice for 
religion ; being driven from their country by the seve- 
rities of Alba. After many wanderings in those troub- 
lous times, he became the pupil and friend of Caselius 
at Rostock; from whence he subsequently followed 
his tutor to Helmstadt. 

The Duke was made acquainted with his merits by 
Caselius, and he was appointed to a professorship at 
the age of twenty-four. His subject was Logic : Ca- 
selius devoting himself to Rhetoric and Ethics. The 
two thus formed an Aristotelian school. They were, 
in aU respects, the patrons and pillars of literature; 
and their kindliness, and tact, and elevation of cha- 

^ EpktolcB, Lugd. Bat. 1627, in Henke, i. 49. 
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racter restrained for a while the course of evil. It 
was they who held pennalism^ with its terrors, in 
check ; and this not by stiffiiess of official dignity, nor 
the exhibition of anything which young men might 
call "donnishness/' but by winning their way to the 
student^s heart. 

Caselius was an idol both with friend and pupil. 
Lively and communicative, without an atom of pe- 
dantry; keen-witted and experienced in the ways of 
life, yet simple withal, and open-hearted ; loving peace 
as well from habit as refinement, yet straightforward 
and unflinching in the cause of truth; hospitable to- 
ward strangers, (as was his master Melanchthon) ; 
obliging to his colleagues, full of sympathy for his 
pupils; liberal and beneficent to the verge of indis- 
cretion ; mirthful as a child, even to fourscore years °. 

The character of Martini was, in most respects, 
similar. It has been sketched for us by the hand of 
his pupil Calixtus. " Far was he,'^ we are told, " from 
the hate and the envy with which many consume them- 
selves and make their lives a misery ; from the vanity 
which makes so many ridiculous ; from avarice, niggard- 
liness, and vulgarity of soul. The readiness of his in- 
tellect, the sharpness of his judgment, the correctness 
of his memory, excited rather envy than the attempt to 
rival ; but the kindness of his disposition and the charm 
of his words compelled (as it were) to admiration and 
love every one who was good and imcorrupted, every 
one who was not so barbarous as to have forsworn 
literature. The students he drew to himself with that 
grace and kindliness which ever accompanies the deep- 
est and most varied learning. He received them as 
friends, and they always went away from him with 

^ Henke, i. 51> 52, and note. 
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good impressions and useful advice ; always, therefore, 
better, and with increased experience^." 

Such were the men to whom young Kallison was in- 
trusted; and we have thought it advisable to describe 
them at full, inasmuch as their influence was great 
upon him. 

But in proceeding to measure the extent of that influ- 
ence, by examining the nature and extent of his studies, 
we are met by a fact as unexpected as discreditable, and 
by far too characteristic of the times to be omitted. 

CaseUus and his friends lost their standing at Court; 
and their altered position was felt immediately at Helm- 
stadt. The Court and the University in those days were 
one® ; and so it came about that a Court intrigue had 
power to dishonour (almost to ruin) the scholar whose 
genius had made Helmstadt famous. Allusion has been 
made already to the Duke's embarrassments, his strife 
with the town of Brunswick, and other like troubles ; 
and it is in those complications, not his own free choice, 
that we have to seek for the cause of so strange a move- 
ment. The friend of his youth became the victim of 
a plot from which he was himself too weak to save him ; 
and Calixtus was thus identified {ah initio) with a party 
whose intimacy had become dangerous and their praise 
a disgrace. Nothing, or little, was said on the subject ; 
but an impression went abroad amongst the students, 
that such as were too intimate with the Melanchthon 
chiefs would probably injure their future prospects. 

But none of these misgivings touched the young Ca- 
lixtus. It was for the sake of these men that he had 
been sent to Helmstadt, whilst his father's account of 
Melanchthon^s trials had made him almost anxious for 
a similar martyrdom. 

•* Orat in Ihm, Mart, in Henke, i. 64. « See above, pp. 9, 10. 
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To Caselius, therefore, and Martini he adhered right 
manfully, following their guidance with the utmost zeal, 
and resolving upon a four years' devotion to Philosophy 
(the term used in Germany for general literature) be- 
fore entering upon the studies of a specific profession. 

This was not so much a matter of course as it sounds. 
German universities then (as now) involved a working 
machinery in each separate Faculty ; and many, there- 
fore, who in our country seek their knowledge else- 
where, — at the hospitals, the seminaries, or the Inns of 
court, — in Germany study medicine, theology, or law 
amongst the general throng of less professional students. 
Calixtus, however, proclaimed himself a student in 
** philosophy ;" and taking up his residence with Henry 
Meibom, famous as the Professor of Poetry and History, 
he matured yet further his classical knowledge, and 
added to it a careful acquaintance with Hebrew, In 
history, Meibom was of course his tutor, leading him 
to a thorough appreciation of the Sources ; and that, not 
only in regard to history, but as the only sound method 
for his studies in general. Mathematics he learned from 
a Scotchman, Liddel ; who also (it appears) gave lectures 
in physic. For awhile, it seems, he thought to devote 
himself to physic, and made trial of it, as it were, during 
these four years ; studying it occasionally as an amateur. 
In mathematics, unnoticed, he did much more ; and 
his friends were, in after days, greatly astonished at 
his skilL In regard to this long-hidden power, and 
the surprise created by its sudden discovery, a remark 
is made by Schrader of yet wider interest as illustrat- 
ing his gentle and retiring habits. "Calixtus,^^ he 
says, " was like Epaminondas ; he knew more than any 
one, and said less^" 

' Schrader, in Henke, i. 107, note. 
D 
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But these things, after all, were but ek irapipyov. 
The real employment .of these four years was Aristotle, 
and philosophy in its stricter sense. Caselius and Mar- 
tini were on this point one ; and their pupil recognised 
the hand of Providence in the advantage he derived 
from their joint assistance. He praises Martini with 
especial energy for reviving the study of metaphysics 
at Helmstadt, and developing such a system as former 
times might envy. He considered these studies the 
most important of all, (of all, that is, which are not 
divine) ; and he mentions it to the honour of his ancient 
tutor, that he defended them against the attacks of 
vulgar prejudice. "When there rose up some who 
said these things were hurtful, condemning them as 
. . . pouring darkness upon the light of heaven, ... he 
opposed (as matter of duty) these mischievous notions ; 
proving by argument the true value of philosophy, not 
only in regard to human life, but as illustrating and 
vindicating the truth of religions^." There is au 
allusion here to the school of Ramus, to which Ca- 
lixtus was always very strongly opposed ; complaining 
with some vehemence of their hurtful fancies, and 
this, especially in the matter of metaphysics and the 
syllogism. 

Such were the occupations of these four years. They 
gained for the young Schleswiger an immediate fame. 
His seniors regarded him as a man of high promise ; 
the students looked up to him as the pride of their 
order. This latter fact is almost more interesting than 
the first ; for it shews that he was not only clever but 

\ •amiable. Commanding ability is jealously watched, 
]Vil anything of pretension or personal vanity is sure 
^^cvasL 

\ d Q, ^ Mart. Orat Funeh,, Henke, i. 108, note. 
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to call fortli deep disgust. A man who is clever and 
also popular with his rivals has the best of all wit- 
ness to his modesty and kindliness. Such witness for 
young Kallison yet lives ; and the letters of those 
who were (at this date) his intimates give us many 
pleasant glimpses of cordiality and love. " I feel to- 
wards you," writes one in later years, " as I did when 
we used to talk scholarship together often till the 
middle of the night, and wile away the time with chats 
half learned and half jocose ; for if that be true which 
was said of Plato's supper, that it was not only pleasant 
while it lasted, but likewise pleasant on the following 
day, I can certainly say the same of our intercourse 
also; that it was not only delightful when we were 
together at our Athens, but is so still, and will be so 
always ^^ 

Another, left behind at the Flensburg school, ex- 
presses earnest desires to rejoin him at Helmstadt; 
thanking him "for his friendly aud brotherly invita- 
tion," and the pleasant account which he gives of the 
place. "I can assure you," he adds, "that scarce 
a day passes over me without my feeling an eagerness 
indescribable to see you. God grant that it may be 
so (as I hope) in a month or two\" 

A third Wi*ites to inquire about some songs, sending 
at the same time — as it seems by request — something 
more to the taste of the hard-reading Schleswiger : — 
"I have asked your chum Conrad to send me those 
love-songs. Please to take care that they be forwarded 
to me, for I like them very much, and many others 

^ V%tu8 Johaimis, Pastor at Ghrorums in the Qottinger Sammlung, 
i 239 ; in Henke, i. 109, 110, note. 

^ Qotting. SammL, i. 300 ; Henke, i. 110, note i. 
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do too. The metaphysical thesis (enclosed) may help 
you, perhaps, in working up Aristotle ^P 

Another describes the state of the University of 
Rostock : — " In all the Faculties, intolerable idleness. 
There are some who have enjoyed the title of a pro- 
fessor these three years, and have never yet delivered 
a single lecture ; nay more, they have not once screwed 
up their courage even to look into their lecture-rooms ! 
Money — a great mercy! — one can spend here most 
agreeably ; but as to getting any instruction, I am 
in utter despair ^" 

AU these letters are in fluent Latin, and while they 
indicate the buoyancy and freshness of youth, they pic- 
ture to us the young Calixtus as one of solid reputa- 
tion, already able to appreciate the realities of life. 

Those who know anything of the German Univer- 
sities will imderstand how young Kallison became 
a Master of Arts at the end of two years from his 
appearance at Helmstadt. Though still but eighteen, 
he stood third amongst the candidates. 

His brother writes a letter to congratulate him : — 
" Loving brother, — Though I have no news, I could not 
omit sending you my brotherly love, inasmuch as you 
have written that, by God's blessing, you have become 
a Master. I am delighted to hear it ; amd wish you, 
as a brother, from the ground of my heart, God's 
blessing and eternal prosperity. The loving God give 
you His help, that you may do honour to His name, 
and be a joy and rejoicing to our dear old father, and 
to myself, and to all the rest of us "*.^^ 

^ Sebastian Schrader, Q6U, SammL, iii. 83 ; Henke, i. 110, note. 
^ Fabricius (Peter), G6U. Samml., iii. 230; Henke, i. 86, note. 
^ Gottirtg, Samml., i. 122; Henke, i. Ill, note. 
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His degree involved the privilege of Privatvorle- 
sungen. He could now give private lectures. He 
proceeded to make use of these powers immediately ; 
or, as we should say now-a-days, he began to take 
pupils. 



CHAPTER VI. 



k 



THHE character of the times in which Calixtus Kved 
was much too stirring to encourage an empty dilet- 
tanteism ; and even if it had been otherwise, he was too 
conscientious to be reconciled to self-indulgence, even 
in matters intellectual, or to please himself with the 
vanities of mere book-learning. 

No sooner, therefore, had he finished his preparatory- 
studies, than he seems to have felt the necessity of 
a specific profession, as the only means of serving his 
age and country. For a while, as we have said% he 
had an eye to medicine ; but the influence of a religious 
home and training, to say nothing of the questions then 
foremost in Germany, made it natural that theology 
should be his ultimate choice. The symptoms of this 
leaning very early appeared. He dedicated to his 
father in 1606, a "Disputation on Creation and the 
Angels;" and in a year only from that time his de- 
cision was taken, and he was devoting himself to the- 
ology with all his strength. 

It was cast upon him, however, as a reproach (in later 
years) that he had never received a theological train- 
ing; and there is just enough of truth in this abortive 
quibble to give interest to an inquiry into the course 
of his studies. 

At the time when Calixtus became a student of theo- 

\ • See above, p. 33. 
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logy the theological Faculty at Helmstadt was weak : 
sustained only by men who disfavoured literature, and 
opposed themselves to the school which he had learned 
to love. It was no great wonder that he should shrink 
from these, and still prefer the guidance of his former 
friends. Accordingly we find that he remained with 
Martini, (he seems to have been a resident in his house 
at this date,) attending theological lectures but seldom. 

But Martini was himself no contemptible theologian. 
He could not but be interested in what had cost him 
suffering ^ ; and as he spent his later years in exegetical 
studies S so was he ready, in earlier days, to guide and 
encourage any such of his pupils as might wish (like 
Calixtus) to become students of theology. Martini's 
memory and learned stores were in themselves a most 
invaluable aid ; whilst the historical method of philo- 
sophy which distinguished him was suggestive of a 
sounder theological system than the Protestant scho- 
lasticism of the day could furnish. 

" I saw," says Calixtus himself on this poiut, " that 
my tutor Martini commended and valued the ancient 
philosophy before those modern opinions which have 
started up amongst us to-day or yesterday, and I found 
by experience that he was right in this. I thought, 
therefore, that it would be not less worth the trouble, 
after a thorough study of the ancient philosophy, to 
pass to a like study of the ancient theology, and to give 
myself up to be entirely penetrated by it." 

This remark of Calixtus is the more important, be- 
cause that the historical tendency it indicates was cha- 
racteristic of himself and his studies, to the end. The 
system thus simply and early adopted was that which 



^ See above, p. 30. <^ Horneius, in Henke, i. 113. 
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chiefly severed him from amongst his fellows, and sus- 
tained him in his high and grand designs. 

But to return. He pursued his Hebrew studies at 
this date yet further, and read also very diligently the 
great Church writers; tracing in them the history of 
controversy and of dogma, and laying the foundation 
of that marvellous learning which enabled him to sur- 
pass the theologians of Lutheranism, and to equal even 
the erudition of St. Maur and the Netherlands \ 

His progress was closely watched on all sides; for 
whUst his friends were hoping that his learning and 
taste would do much to raise theology from its present 
depression, there were others who, even as early as 1608, 
were disposed to regard him with suspicion and fear. 

" By your last disputation,^' writes a friend in that 
year, " you have done yourself no great good in some 
quarters : it would be well if people would try to be- 
come worthy, instead of acting in this «nworthy way ®." 

The particular disputation in question we know not, 
but it is the Ramist party, doubtless, that the allusion 
points to. This party (we have seen) was just then 
most powerful ; for a letter from Caselius of the same 
period, while lamenting the absence of Calixtus from 
Helmstadt, and his own inabiHty to find him prefer- 
ment, laments also that such *' were now most favoured 
who frightened the youth from the ways of truth and 
science ; to the end that the light of ignorance might 
not be dimmed^!" 

But where was Calixtus when he received these 
letters ? 

d Henke, i. 114. 

« G. Calixtus* Briefwechsel : aus Wblfenbuttelschen Scmdschriften 
herausgegehen von Senke, (Halle, 1833,) p. 5. 
' Brieftoechsel, p. 2. 
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Five years had passed away, and the summer gloves 
had long since worn out. The hopeful boy had become 
a man of mark ; learning (nay, teaching, as his friends 
could say) many things which even grey-beards could 
not master ^ ; — when they who had been gladdened by 
what they heard from afar were made happy by what 
it now was to be given them to see. 

The Pfarrhaus at Medelbye wears a look of mystery. 
The very windows seem alive with some pleasant secret, 
and the door tries in vain to look unconscious in the 
face of the villagers' inquiring glances : — ' Nothing is 
the matter : why stare at me ?' Nothing the matter ! 
Is it nothing, that the Fastorin stands behind in the 
Vorplatz, smiling through her warm and tender tears 
as she pours proud kisses upon her travelled son ? Is it 
nothing, that Herr Pastor is almost equally moved; 
trying his best to look calm and collected, as he waits 
his turn with the young Magister? Is it nothing, 
that earnest, manly greeting? nothing, the rejoicing 
of more humble friends, of long-tried servant, or an- 
cient nurse ? Is it nothing, that atmosphere of throng- 
ing memories and merry recognitions ; of mutual in- 
quiries and glad surprise ? nothing, the interchange of 
those sighs we read of, — 

" Which perfect Joy, perplexed for utterance, 

Stole from her sister Sorrow ?" 
♦ ♦ « « 

Calixtus is at home again; simple and unpretend- 
ing (we may be sure) in himself, but great amidst his 
neighbours and admiring friends. 

And now that he is there, what more natural than 

f " Docentem . . . prima . . . juyenta . . . qase plerique etiam docti 
flenes vix attigissent." — Briefko,, p. 2. 
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that he should remain ? what better than that he 
should be an assistant to his aged father^ and succeed 
to his post when his work is done P 

Such would seem to have been the plan proposed ; 
and it failed only from a very unexpected cause — the 
young diviners voice was too weak for church duty^. 

In reference to this point there is a curious letter, 
(written nearly half a century later,) in which the 
brother-in-law of Calixtus, the Chancellor Schwartz- 
kopff, writing from Regensburg at the time of the 
Diet, describes a whimsical discussion amongst the 
ladies there. Of the Regensburg Diet we shall know 
more hereafter ; the incident is lively enough to speak 
for itself. 

" On Sunday, the 20th, I told my good wife that she 
must go to the Augustin-church and hear the Monk. 
During the sermon she thought he imputed to our dear 
Gossip^ too much ; and fastened upon him a great deal 
which he did not hold. She could not, therefore, re- 
frain, when it came to an end, from getting into an 
argument with the ladies who sat near her; as, for 
instance, the Countess Fuggerinn, (whose husband is 
Ober-hofmeister to the Empress, and her factotum^ 
and other countesses ; not only contradicting what had 
been said, but even plunging (vertiefen) with the ladies 
into matters of religion, and asserting that such things 
were not in your writings. One of them refers to our 
Gossip^s sermons, as containing the things in question. 
My wife asserts, on the contrary, that you had never* 
your life-long, preached a sermon; and that the one 
assertion being wrong, the other ^nust be so too. As 
they all began to ask her how she knew this fact, she 
told them that her sister was married to you, and that 

^ Chrysander, in Henke, i 115, note. Calixtus himself. 
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she was perfectly acqifttinted, therefore, with all the 
circumstances of your life. The countesses thereupon 
lay their heads together, [stecken die Kopfe zusammen,) 
and invite my wife to speak, herself, to the Monk. 
This is her tale. When we come home again you will 
be able to hear it all from herself, and have a laugh 
about it. The dispute has got wind (I believe) through 
the whole Imperial Court, and our dear Gossip's theo- 
logy is discussed by all the ladies. Regensburg, 1653^.*' 
But we must go back taSchleswig, and the Pfarrhaus 
at Medelbye. Bitter (we may be sure) was the disap- 
pointment on all sides, that the young divine should 
suffer from this sad mischance ; and his parents be de- 
prived of his permanent presence. Doubtless it was 
thought a grand misfortune. And yet God was thus 
leading him to higher employments, and opening the 
way to all his after-distinctions. 

* Briefwechsel, pp. 275, 276. 
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pALIXTUS returned to Helmstadt in 1609. He 
^ again became a resident in the house of Martini; 
finding there and becoming incorporated (henceforth) 
into a brotherhood, which f(Jr learning and brilliancy 
was without a rival. 

There was Caselius, now near to fourscore years, 
yet loving the cheeriness of his younger friends, and 
enriching them out of the stores of a green old age. 
There was Martini himself, high-spirited and popular, 
breathing libraries, yet full of fun. There was Meibom, 
and Diepholt, a famous Grecian ; and Fucht the theo- 
logian, and Overbeck of Belgium, enjoying the sweets 
of intellectual life, whether in modest convivium or a 
quiet stroll*. 

With all these, Calixtus was now on terms of 
equality : himself, though so young, not the least dis- 
tinguished. Caselius speaks of him in one of his let- 
ters as " the pride of our country and order ;" whilst 
strangers who had their eye upon this choice society 
were mindful of him as one of its principal ornaments. 
Nearly thirty years afterwards he received a letter 
from Hamburgh, in which the Rector (Vagetius) tells * 
of visiting Helmstadt, and the regret that he felt at 
not seeing CaUxtus : — *' I took a run from Wittenberg, 
L- whilst studying there, to see ,the dear old man Caselius. 

was presented on the occasion to your principal laro- 

* . . * " Sive in mensa . . . sive in ambulatiuncula." — Caselius, 

V 
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fessors, Martini, Meibom, Diepholt, and Heidmann. I 
know not what evil chance it was which denied me the 
pleasure of seeing yourself, but I was acquainted with 
you by name, as one of singular learning, even before 
I had ever seen a University at all ^/' 

But the thoughts of Calixtus ranged wider than 
this. True it was that he was surrounded by admiring 
friends, and by everything which Brunswick could 
offer most worthy : yet Brunswick was but a part, and 
a small part, of Germany, and he could not be satisfied 
with the micrology of provincialism, whilst Europe was 
arming for her thirty years' strife. Questions the 
weightiest were already at issue; agencies the most 
searching were already at work ; and in face of a 
future which was all but present, a heart less earnest 
than was that of Calixtus, and an intellect less full of 
activity and force, might well have desired to test its 
strength and temper, by placing itself in contact with 
the facts of life. Thus it was that his friends had been 
trained to service. Caselius and Martini were no mere 
book-worms, but men who knew the world in all its 
windings ; and it was their example, doubtless, if not 
their advice, which now sent him forth from the retire- 
ments of Helmstadt to study, at nearer distance, the 
signs of the time. 

To know his age and his own place In it, — this (we 
may be certain) was the aim of his joumeyings ; and 
this, therefore, must be our own aim as we trace his 
course, and mark the men and the things he saw. 

His main points were Jena, Giessen, Mainz, and 
Heidelberg ; and the object of his tour was, in great 
part, literary. We should err, however, in supposing 

^ Q5tt, Sammh, ii. 287, in Henke, i. 117, note. 
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him to have looked no further. It was the custom, 
indeed, for scholars to make such tours; but in Ger- 
many, at that time, they had a deeper significance, in- 
asmuch as the Universities bore a leading part in the 
struggles of the post-Reformation period. As individual 
professors were often ministers of State, so the Facul- 
ties, corporately, took high public position ; and those 
especially of theology held a foremost place, as the 
depositories of Protestant truth and law. If the prince 
was the archiepiscopus (the almost pope*') of his ter- 
ritories, the Faculty of theology was his conclave of 
cardinals, or the general council which aspired to 
guide him. A visit, therefore, to the Universities, such 
as Calixtus projected, was not by any means a matter 
of merely literary interest. It was no mere question 
of making bookish acquaintances, or widening the 
basis of professional fame: it was a visit, rather, to 
the sources of public action ; to the springs of social 
and reKgious life; to those who had their hand upon 
the present and the future, and were to influence even 
the course of the Thirty Years' War. 

He started on his tour in 1609. 

At Jena he remained some considerable time: re- 
siding in the house of a former Helmstadt professor. 
The details of his visit are extremely scanty. It ap- 
pears, however, that he attended the lectures of several 
professors ; and presided, by permission of the philo- 
sophical Faculty, at an argument or disputation upon 
a tract of his own, De Natura Logicce, et unwersce Philo- 
jBophuB^ This was in keeping with University custom ; 
and the only point which seems to require remark, is 
iihe energy with which he asserts the high dignity of 

« Banke, Geschichte der Ta^ste, yn. ii. 5. ^ Henke, L 118, 119. 
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reason, and the dishonour done to God by those who 
slight it. " Inasmuch as God is very truth, and very 
reason, from whom is all truth, all reason, and with- 
out whom is none, the laws of reason (to use the 
words of Philip®) are in fact nothing less than the 
voice of God ; ... he therefore who transgresses those 
laws and processes, does despite to that which is not 
earthly but divine, and offends against Him who has 
established and sanctioned them.'* 

From Jena he passed to Giessen. 

This University had then lately foimd its origin in 
tbe divisions of the princely house of Hesse. Moritz 
of Hesse Cassel, in his zeal for the "Reformed,'^ had 
driven out from Marburg the Lutheran party. His 
kinsman Ludwig of Hesse Darmstadt (partly, as it 
seems, with political views) had not only received the 
theological fugitives, but had adopted them as the 
germ of a new Lutheran University which he esta- 
blished at Giessen, in opposition to Marburg. Calixtus 
met with several of these high-souled confessors, and 
was ready, we may be sure, to do them honour. They 
had chosen rather to give up home and office, than to 
compromise what they held to be important truth ; and 
the heart of Calixtus wa0 jnuch too earnest, and his 
mind by far too candid, not to value the men who 
could act so nobly. He could appreciate their intel- 
ligence and theological calm^, and he has left a very 
interesting though brief account of a visit which he 
paid to their leader, Mentzer. 

" He bade me sit down by him, and when he heard 
that I had studied at Helmstadt, he began to speak of 
the Ubiquity question, mentioning this thing and that, 

< Melanchthon. ' Henke, L 122, 123. 
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to prove it. When I had listened and heard him out, 
I was going to reply to what he had said. He an- 
swered, however, that he had brought these matters 
forward, not that I should answer to them, but that 
I might ponder them by myself, in the fear of God. 
I then took leave of him, and have never since com- 
municated with him, either verbally or otherwise. I 
must confess, however, that he treated me with very 
great kindness ; and that he was far less grim than 
men of the Formula are wont to be. I understood 
then (as also afterwards from his writings) that he is, 
in his philosophical opinions, a Ramist." 

Of Giessen, in a somewhat more general view, we have 
a whimsical description by a friend of Calixtus, sent 
to him at Jena in this very year ; at the time (it seems) 
when he was contemplating the visit now in question. 

" Here T am," he says, " still sticking in Giessen. In 
health I am well enough, but the place is so disagree- 
able that I would not stay a day in it unless I were de- 
tained by the study of jurisprudence, which, goes on 
here most flourishingly. Other things flourish too, 
especially the art of boxing, which I have taken up 
afresh. Neither is there any lack of gymnastic masters ; 
nor is riding at a discount », nor French and Italian ; 

K It is still the practice of the German Universities to connect" the 
teachers of these matters with the professorial staff. I have before me, 
at this moment, a Latin list of Lectures which were held at Marburg 
during the last winter session, (1854-5.) Appended to it is the fol- 
lowing note : — " Equorum subigendorum artem addiscere cupientibus 
non deest magister peritissimus, neque hippodromi spatiosissimi copia ; 
nee minus prsesto sunt qui . . . armorum denique tractationem et salta- 
tionem recte doceant." 

Like notices appear at Bonn and Gottingen : in the former place the 
riding-school is under the TJniversity Library, and the fencing and 
boxing-room in the Cloisters. 
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all which things one might learn very well, if one had 
but plenty of money. I have made choice of French 
and boxing, in which I hope to be perfect by Frankfurt 
Fair. . . . Oh, how wretched is philosophy here ! how 
miserable some of the philosophers, especially those 
who wish to stand before the others ! They are bats in 
philosophy ; following wholly neither Ramus nor Aris- 
totle. They don't philosophize here, but bray. As for 
theologians, they are plenty and good — if I added that 
they are arrogant, it would be but the truth. But so it 
always is in this world ; wherever there is virtue there 
is also vice/' 

Before we follow Calixtus in his visit to Mainz, it 
may be weU to recall the circumstances in which he 
found it. 

It is known that with the opening of the seven- 
teenth century there began a great movement in the 
Koman Church. The reconcilement of the Pope and 
Henri Quatre ^ ; the return of the Jesuits to power in 
France ; reforms effected in the convent and the cloister ; 
new energy amongst the secular, new measures for the 
improvement of the regular clergy; the purifying of 
what was ancient, and the development of what was 
new ; Port Royal and St. Maur ; the " Ordre de Visita- 
tion," and the " Frei es des Ecoles ;" the Ursulines, " the 
Mission,'' and the " PrStres de TOratoire ;" the Freres 
de la Misericorde, and the Sisters of Charity, — all these 
bore evidence of a new sera, and represented, in some 
degree, a religious re-action. 

In no quarter was this more visible than in the dio- 
cese of Mainz. Archbishop Bicken had done much to 
forward it, and Schweikard, who succeeded in 1604, 
applied himself eagerly in the same direction ; " exer- 

^ Ranke, FrcmMnsche Geschichte, vol. ii. pp. 61, 62. 
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cising his functions with remarkable power, and de^ 
veloping an influence which was largely felt ^!^ It was 
during his episcopate, and the hopes it excited, that 
Calixtus found himself within the walls of Mainz. 

Projects of comprehension and ecclesiastical unity 
had already, it seems, foimd place within him ; and the 
position of Mainz at the time of his visit was precisely 
such as to recall them to memory. "We are not, there- 
fore, surprised at certain symptoms of this kind ; such 
as a candid discussion with the Jesuit Becanus, in re- 
ference {^nter alia) to the " Seven Sacraments.*' It took 
place in the library of the Jesuits' College ; and lasted, 
Calixtus says, some hours. 

*' I was cogitating methods, even at that early age,'' 
(thus he wrote yery many years afterwards,) ;'for miti- 
gating the feuds and dissensions of Christians; and 
when I suggested to him certain points which made 
that way, he readily acknowledged the truth of my 
views, admitting that if those things which are com- 
monly called Sacraments be each of them rightly ex- 
plained and administered, it is of little moment whether 
they be called and numbered in one way or another. 
It did not occur to me that the Tridentine decrees had 
denounced anathema upon those who say that the 
Sacraments are less or more than seven ; neither did 
it probably occur to himself, for otherwise he would 
hardly have spoken as he did. One thing, however, 
is clear," (he adds,) "that if men's minds were not 
hound by prejudices, they would remit a great deal of 
their rigour^.'' 

Whatever hopes might be pendent upon freedom 
from prejudice, he found little of such freedom in the 

* Ranke, GescMchte der Fdpste, Tii. ii. 1. 
^ Jtesponsum Moguntinis Theologis, 129. 
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Jesuits of Mainz. They attacked him in after days 
with fiirious zeal, and the man whom Bossuet could 
speak of as " le plus habile," " qui a ecrit le plus docte- 
ment centre nousV' was assailed by the Mainzers as 
something less than human. But of this hereafter. 

His last point of any special interest was Heidelberg. 
He saw it in its glory : the city prosperous, the Uni- 
versity flourishing, the Palatine Library stiU undis- 
honoured, and the Castle looking out, in yet virgin 
pride, upon a landscape unmatched for range and 
beauty. No one yet dreamed of the evil to come ; and 
whilst the carvings of the Friedrichshau shewed sharp 
and fresh, the future seemed to promise enough of 
honour to give point to its memorials of a glorious 
past. 

In literature and theology the place was equally in- 
teresting ; and Calixtus, who had hitherto been chiefly 
conversant with Lutherism, found here the head-quar- 
ters of the German *' Reformed." 

Amongst the Heidelberg professors was one formed 
to be his friend. Paraeus was now advanced in years, 
whilst our young Magister was but four-and-twenty. 
But sympathy in points as well religious as literary 
bridged over the chasm of time and standing, and 
strengthened in him, we may believe, that love for 
peace which we have spoken of already in connection 
with Mainz. Paraeus was already what Calixtus was 
afterwards, a zealous agent in the cause of union ; re- 
ceiving for his pains (as did Calixtus also) the reward 
of misconception, distrust, and calumny. 

Alarmed at the progress of the Roman Catholic re- 
action, the divines of Heidelberg had lately put forth 
a paper, beseeching the Protestants to follow after 

^ Bossuet, Traite de la Commun., i. 2. 
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peace. This paper was published in 1606, and though 
anonymous, the theological Professor (Paraeus) must 
needs be considered as its principal author. It wa^ 
met as such proposals are wont to be met ; condemned 
in the neighbouring land of "Wiirtemberg, and d6- 
noimced from a distance by the theologues of Saxony"^. 

Paraeus, however, it seems, still cherished hope ; and 
when the excitement of the dispute had a little sub- 
sided, he published his Irenieum concerning imion"* 
His thoughts must have been at work upon it when 
Calixtus saw him ; and the friends doubtless found 
themselves in hearty accord. His plan involved an 
appeal, we may remark, to the laity °. 

The remainder of this tour need not detain us. At 
Frankfurt Calixtus met with Overbeck, and the friends 
travelled northward, towards Helmstadt, together. They 
arrived there in May, 1610. 

" De Pace JScclesice JEvangelicce Disputatio, (Vitebergae, 1607.) 

° Irenicu/m de Unione et synodo evangelicorum concilianda, (Hei- 

delb., 1614.) 

° Gkiss, Qeorg, Calixt, und der Si/ncretismus, pp. 8 — 10. (Breslau, 

1846.) 
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TTE returned to his Helmstadt studies with eagerness. 
^^ He resumed his lectures as a Privat-Docent, and 
not only published some papers on Logic, but edited 
(with connective and supplementary remarks) the dis- 
sertations on theology called "Principal Heads *.'* 
The production of a man scarce five-and-twenty, they 
are yet considered a model of skill and learning, and 
were known as a text-book long after his death. They 
constituted a compendium for beginners in theology; 
and the book had the special merit (so rare^) of brevity, 
it sets forth under all the several heads or subjects, — 
Isty the definition and statement that limits them; 
2nd, a history of the controversies concerning them, 
differences being given in the words of the Sources; 
3rd, the evidence of Holy Scripture concerning them, 
and the warrant (in this view) of the Lutheran Church. 

The book, of course, excited some observation ; and 
there were those who thought it strange that a " private 
Master" should venture to dogmatize on suchlike sub- 
jects. But the critics were (for this time at least) soon 
silenced, by his leaving Helmstadt for a second tour. 

The name of Overbeck has been mentioned already, 
A native of the Netherlands, extremely wealthy, 

• De pracipuis religionis ChristicmcB capiiihus, 
b " In sch&rfster Eiirze, einer in der jetzigen Theologischen Lii 
fait unbekannt gewordenen Eigenschaft" — Heake^ i. 1^0. 
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seems to have felt such a zeal for learning as is 
exhibited customarily for no cause but religion. He 
was one of an opulent merchant-family, and resigned 
the management of what he possessed to his brothers, 
that he might give himself wholly and undisturbed 
to study. He did more, however, for literature than 
this. By the kindly advice of his countryman Martini, 
he set aside a portion of his very large income for the 
support of other, less favoured, literati; and as he was 
now the travelling companion of Calixtus towards Eng- 
land, we may very well imagine that his purse bore 
the charges of what must have been in those days 
a costly journey. The Land-Prediger^s son, from modest 
Holstein, must have been little able to sustain a two- 
years' wandering. But whoever acted as paymaster, 
the friends started on their way towards the close of 
the year 1611. 

The winter was spent at Cologne : no longer indeed 
the Cologne of earlier times, when her ships were to be 
seen in the waters of Syria and her merchants could 
claim privileges from Plantagenet kings. It was not 
the Cologne of Albertus Magnus, nor such as when 
Duns Scotus was carried to his burial. The progress of 
events had cast a cloud upon her learning, and the 
jealousy of the Netherlands opposed her commerce. 
But she still deserved the name of " the German Rome;" 
and to those who wished to see the Roman system at 
work, to study its methods in their strength and fulness, 
Cologne offered advantages as great as Italy. Calixtus, 
it seems, enjoyed his stay there greatly. " I re- 
member," he wrote, in after days, to the theologians 
there, — "I remember yet with pleasure the winter I 
spent in your city and University, some two-and-twenty 
jears a^o. To say nothing of its s^\en.^\.^ \>\3Si.^^«^^ 
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Its rich libraries and book-shops, I experienced great 
londness in the society of your predecessors ; and but 
one, even, of their editions of the works of antiquity (of 
the middle ages, or of later times) would have sufficed 
to draw out my heart towards a city which has worked 
80 hard and spent so much in writings for the common 
benefit of the Church and theology ^'Z' 

But kindly as was his personal tone and bearing, 
it did not prevent his writing a severe book upon 
Romanism ; so entirely representing the traditional 
vehemence of Lutheranism as to have occasioned him 
in later days some small compunction. "I must not 
deny,'' he wrote, when referring to his book, "that 
according to the fashion of our age in such matters^ 
there fell from me certain expressions which were too 
severe, and which now, perhaps, would offend nobody 
more than myself ^" 

There was much at Cologne to excite vehemence. 
Ernest of Bavaria was yet alive, and a presence so 
suggestive of struggle and violence could not fail to 
give strength to the fires of controversy. He was now 
indeed aged, and died before Calixtus left Cologne j but 
the very latest hours of such a life as his made present 
the feuds of a past generation, and embodied, as well 
as embittered, the spirit of strife. The man who had 
made war upon Gebhard Truchsess, who had besieged 
Bonn, and ruined Godesberg, winning his archbishopric 
at the point of the sword, and crushing by his victory 
a thousand hopes, — such a man (the originator too of 
the League) gave a vehemence and power to the dis- 
putes of theology which we in these days can but 
faintly picture. 

' Digress, de arte nova, Henke, i. 136, 13*7 . 
'^ JDe arte nova. 
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From Cologne our travellers passed to Leyden. A 
more violent transition was scarcely possible. From 
Romanism the most stringent, to the extremes of Pro- 
testantism ; from the traditions of the League, to the 
memories of Vanderdoes and Vanderwerf ; from Bonn 
and Godesberg and Agnes von Mansfeld, to William 
the Silent and the Dutch dykes; fipom all that could 
tell of Roman Catholic victory, to all that could tell of 
Roman Catholic failure, was a passage in which many 
would have rejoiced unmixedly. The Truce of Antwerp 
had been lately arranged", and the triumph which it 
gave to the anti-papal party was one which would have 
gladdened a less considerate man. But there was much 
in all this for which Calixtus had no taste. There was 
nothing in his character of the religious partisan ; and 
although (as we have seen) he could write severely 
against Romanism, his soul had no sympathy with 
those violent sectaries whom Maurice of Nassau was 
making the tools of his policy. 

And if in these regards there was Kttle about Holland 
to pleasure him, in literature he appears to have fared 
scarce better. Scaliger had died three years before'; 
while Grotius and Vossius (both in later life his friends) 
seem, on this occasion, not to have come in his way. 
He did not, therefore, Knger. Amsterdam he had seen 
before going to Leyden, and passing now quickly 
through the Hague and Rotterdam, he crossed the 
Channel with his companion to England. 

In England he had a great deal better success, and 
the results of his visit were ever afterwards present 
with him. He met there a man, now close verging to 
his end, whom of all men living he honoured the most, 
and whose tone and tendencies he took as a model. 

* See Yandervynckz, TronbUs des Pays JBcu. ' aj). 1609. 

\ 
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Casaubon was bom at Geneva, during the lifetime of 
Calvin ; and had spent his best years there under the 
auspices of Beza. Temperate in his estimate of reli- 
gious controversy, distinguishing between trifles and 
matters of conscience, he was a Protestant with the 
steadiness of matured conviction, and neither force, nor 
fraud, nor flattery could move him. Summoned (as we 
know) by Henri IV. to Paris, he was subjected for years 
to every method of inducement. But the kindly favours 
of the royal apostate, the reasoning and persuasions of 
the Cardinal Du Perron, the immediate agency of the 
Pope himself, the hope of advancement and the fear of 
fall, all was insufficient to shake his firmness. He had 
displeased, indeed, his co-religionists at the conference 
of Saumur because he would not lend his learning to 
defend unpardonable blunders ; but though obliged to 
disappoint the demands of partisanship, he was yet 
most consistently anti-papal in his principles ; and the 
popedom being, in his view, an unchristian tyranny, 
he could not, and did not, cease to denounce it. His 
sturdiness led ultimately to his removal from France. 

Invited to England by James I., he found great 
satisfaction in the English Church; and his feelings 
being known to have had great influence upon Ca- 
lixtus, it may serve our purpose to put them on record. 
His journals enable us to do this with distinctness. 

"My wife and myself," he writes, "and a part of 
our family, have communicated this day ^ in the French 
Church. Thou knowest. Lord Jesus, what has been 
my hesitation in regard to that most sacred act, and 
how the Anglican form most approves itself to me.'* 

But a graceful scruple held this choice in check, 
and maintained his connection with the Church of his 

9 October 20, 1611. 
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youth. " A religious reason moved me, that I should 
not abstain utterly from communion with that Church ; 
for I saw that such a course would be a stumbling- 
block to the weak ; and from putting this in their way 
may God keep me ! This, however, I seem able to say 
with confidence : either the whole ancient Church has 
expressed that benefit and mystery ill, or our friends 
(the French Protestants) are much in the wrong about 
it. I suppHantly beseech Thy Majesty, O eternal God, 
to heal the evils of Thy Church, and to free from their 
scruples those who desire to serve Thee with a pure 
mind.^^ 

Such a man Calixtus delighted to honour. Whom 
else he saw in England we scarcely know. He visited 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, and was 
astonished at the magnificence of our college buildings. 
He visited some, at least, amongst the bishops, for we 
hear that their advice, as well as the richness of their 
libraries, gave strength to his zeal for patristic studies. 
" It was,** writes a contemporary, " not so much his 
teachers in Germany who led Calixtus to the reading 
of the Fathers and of Church history, as the bishops 
in England and elsewhere, who possess most splendid 
libraries ^." 

We yearn to know more. We would fain learn the 
details of his residence in England. Was Nicholas 
Ferrar amongst his friends? Did he make the ac- 
quaintance of George Herbert at Cambridge? or of 
Sanderson when he visited Oxford ? Did he penetrate 
Lambeth to bow before Bancroft? or Ely to marvel 
at Andrewes ? To a thousand such questions we can 
find no answer ; we know only that England was full 
of interest in his eyes, and that her Church system 

^ Schuppius, in Henke, L 149. 
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nary of the learned world. Like his friend, he was 
a hater of religious polemics ; earnest too, like him, in 
thought and feeling, far-reaching and profound as well 
as unprejudiced in judgment. The society of such a 
man was its own reward ; but bringing with it access 
to the library he had charge of, (De Thou had suc- 
ceeded Casaubon at the Bibliotheque du Roi,) it must 
have aflforded to Calixtus the keenest pleasure, and might 
have made him independent of all other amusement. 

Other objects of interest, however, were not lacking. 
He visited Paris at an eventful time. The murder of 
Henri IV. had shaken society to its centre. The feuds 
which his presence had held in check were rampant ; 
and Mary of Medici was left to struggle with them 
as she might. Sully had been sacrificed to those who 
hated his honesty, but the heads of the Huguenots 
were still sufficiently strong to insist upon the confir- 
mation of the Edict of Nantes, and to maintain towards 
her an attitude of almost menace. The schemings 
indeed of Richelieu were as yet future, but everything 
boded an approaching strife, and a mind less acute 
than that of Calixtus might have sketched to itself 
somewhat of its terrible form. But in all these reo:ards 
we are left to surmisings. He left no record which has 
reached our time. The only thing we learn concerning 
his three months in Paris, is the fact that he turned 
his time to profit. " Not," it is said, " like other 
German tourists, looking about for an outlandish cos- 
tume in order to go home like a rara avis, nor giving 
himself up to the other vanities of the place ; but 
anxious only that by use of the libraries, as well as by 
observations upon government and morals, he might 
increase his treasures of thought and experienced.^' 

° Henke, i. 152. 
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From Paris his companion Overbeck proceeded to 
Italy. Calixtus could not bear him company, for a 
reason which marks curiously the tone of the times. 
He wrote a tract (it will be remembered) whilst at 
Cologne, upon the Mass. He now received a hint that 
it had made him enemies, and that the Jesuits might 
not scruple to take summary vengeance if he gave them 
the opportunity within their own dominion. Most un- 
willingly, therefore, the two friends parted ; and Calix- 
tus took his way once more towards Schleswig. 



CHAPTER IX. 



npHE interest of our history waxes apace, and in reach- 
-*- ing the turning-point of our friend's fortunes, we 
open also upon an event of the truest romance; in 
some respects not dissimilar to what our own times 
have shewn us, yet possessed also of characteristics 
peculiarly its own. 

LudSif von Klencke was a young nobleman of Bnms- 
wick who set forth to travel for his improvement, with 
a tutor. In the course of their wanderings they came 
to Eome ; and the tutor being a " Reformed,** or Cal- 
vinistic divine, — burning with a somewhat inconsi- 
derate zeal, — got embroiled with certain members of 
the Jesuits' College. A hint was soon given him that 
he had better leave Rome ; and as hints meant mischief 
in those days of violence, the young Von Klencke was 
suddenly tutorless. 

Now mark what followed. Ludolf Von Klencke be- 
came a prisoner at large : treated with the utmost con- 
sideration and kindness, but not permitted to leave Rome. 
He wrote to his Mends in Germany ; and they appealed 
to the Duke Henry Julius, living (it will be remem- 
bered) at the Emperor's Court. He, in his turn, set 
the Emperor in motion ; and he, again, the Imperial 
ambassador at Rome. Civil words but no redress. At 
last it was announced by the Emperor's representative, 
that if the Herr von Klencke were not released, the 
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monks In the Imperial dominions should suffer for it : 
their goods be confiscated and themselves banished. 
This announcement had (at last) the desired result : 
Klencke was set at liberty, and returned to his friends. 

But between-whiles the Romans had not been idle. 
The highest celebrities had made it their business to 
pay court to him. Cardinal Bellarmine (among the 
rest) had shewn him special attention ; and they only 
released him under this strange oath, — that he would 
speak no evil of the Roman faith ; that he would con- 
tinue his study of Roman Catholic books ; and that, in 
any such difficulties as might occur to him in reading 
them, he would apply for advice to a Roman Catholic 
theologian, and not to one of his own commimion *. 

The mere acceptance of such an oath by Klencke was 
disquieting. In the earlier days of his stay at Rome he 
had professed himself (truly) to be no theologian ; and 
had, on this ground, declined to listen to controversy. 
It seems, however, that the attentions of Bellarmine 
had won upon him ; and when at last he was restored 
to his friends in Germany, he was found to be immersed 
in the Cardinal's writings; and he soon made prepara- 
tions to renounce his Protestantism. It was agreed, 
however, that before this final step, a disputation 
should be held at the family seat, between two picked 
champions, (Roman and Protestant,) upon the principal 
points of the rival systems. A Jesuit of Hildesheim, 
Father Augustin Turrianus, was the man put forth on 
the Roman side ; and our old friend Cornelius Martini 
of Helmstadt was chosen to represent the Protestant 
cause. 

° In addition, he pledged himself to leave Rome the next morning. 
The pupils of the Collegium Germanicum at Borne are subject, still, to 
the same pledge. Henke, i. p. 162, note. 
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But Martini, though a man of remarkable genius, 
had never been much more than an amateur ^ in theo- 
logy ; and it happened, therefore, not amiss that he 
was taken ill on the journey, and was obliged, in con- 
sequence, to name a substitute. 

Calixtus had long been absent upon a visit to his 
family; but having returned some time previous to 
this from Schleswig, and being now again a resident 
with Martini at Helmstadt it was natural, as well 
as judicious, to put him forward. No better choice 
could have been made. 

The disputation took place on the 30th of August, 
in the year 1614. It was held at the Schloss of the 
Von Klenckes, at Hamelschenburg. The young Ludolf, 
of course, was present; and some few others — two 
Evangelical (or Protestant) preachers and a Roman 
Catholic canon from the cathedral of Hildesheim. 

The conference is amusing as a picture of the times ; 
and of the way in which men thought before the 
Thirty Years' War, (and some few good people even 
try to think still), that they can force men to be con- 
verted at the point of a syllogism. 

Calixtus laid down three propositions. 

1. He denied the infallibility of the Pope : 
"Whatever the Roman Pontifex determines is in- 
fallibly true ; this is the foundation and first principle 
of the Pontifical religion; and it is a false principle.'* 

2. He affirmed the infallibility of Holy Scripture : 

* Professional theologians were, therefore, jealous of him, as an in- 
terloper; and his fame was rather a smoke in ecclesiastical nostrils. 
But Martini was weU able to defend himself. At llegensburg in 1601, 
some of the Divines were half disposed to be rude to him, taking it as 
a slight that Henry Julius should have sent him there. " What I" 
cried some learned pedant, "is Saul also amongst the prophets?" j 
" Yes," said Martini, quietly, ** seeking his father's asses,'* Jk 

F 
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'^ Whatever Holy Scripture teaches is infallibly true : 
this is the first principle and foundation of the orthodox 
and catholic religion ; and it is a true principle/' 

3. He maintained the sufficiency of Holy Scripture : 

" In the truths which are openly affirmed in Holy 
Scripture, in these are found the things which are 
essential to salvation *^." 

It was on this last thesis, as understood by Calixtus, 
that his genial spirit would have deHghted to dweU. 
But the strife of tongues never reached so far. Tur- 
rian took exception to various points, and when he 
found himself foiled by Scriptural proof, he complained 
of the inaccuracy of the common translation : " I can- 
not accept your Bible, for there are many mistakes 
in it.'' Never made man a more unfortunate cast. 
Calixtus was not only a first-rate Classic, but also an 
accomplished Hebrew scholar. Nothing, therefore, 
could please him better than to argue exclusively from 
the original text. Turrian, however, could not meet 
him here ; and with a lame confession that he was no 
great Hebraist^ was obliged to back out of the un- 
lucky objection. 

This is a specimen of the whole disputation. One 
while the Jesuit was " no champion of his Church, his 
failure {jf a failure) meant nothing; his business lay 
only with the young Herr Klencke." At another, ".he 
had said this or that, for sport ; to see what Calixtus 
might be able to answer !" This last was too much even 
for hh kind patience : " You know that we are here for 
something more than jest : and in denying what you 
perfectly well know to be true, you have sinned against 
your conscience and against your God ; and except you 

*^ Henke, i. 164. ^ " Non profiteor ego me tautom 

esse Hebraicum." — Kenke^ i. 166. 
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repent. He will surely visit you/* So ended the dis- 
putation. 

We cannot be surprised that it did no good. 

" A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion stiUj" 

and in spite of the victory of the Helmstadt Protestant, 
the young Herr Klencke went over to Rome. 

The results of such a step are not unknown to us. 
We have seen in our own days the excitement it 
causes ; the hopes on one side, the dismay on the other. 
But to realize the feelings which this conversion occa- 
sioned, we must realize the intensity (even greater than 
now) of the hatred which then ruled between Rome 
and her enemies. Men stood before the threshold of 
the Thirty Years* War. Religion was fast ripening 
into that dread watch- word which was to deluge all 
Germany, for a generation, in blood. The adhesion, 
therefore, or non-adhesion of a powerful family was 
a question not of theology, (nor even general politics,) 
but of personal interest to all around. It might become, 
perhaps, a question of life or death, to the district. No 
wonder, then, that the conversion of young Klencke to 
Rome was made matter for discussion in the highest 
quarters. The reigning Duke of Brunswick was then 
about to be married to the Princess Anna Sophia of 
Brandenburg. The wedding festivities took place at 
Wolfenbiittel within a very few days of the Hamal- 
schenburg disputation. What more natural than that 
Friedrich Ulrich (the pupil of Caselius and Martini at 
Helmstadt, and interested, therefore, in the views of 
their school) should feel pleasure in the victory of its 
most promising disciple; and speak of him, as such, 
to those now crowding around him P " Hofmann and 
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Pfafrad couldn't have done this. He is the sort of 
person we want in these times ; he must go to Helm- 
stadt «.'* 

In this, then, lay the result of "the Klencke disputa- 
tion ; it set Calixtus before the worid as a man of mark. 
He was summoned to Wolfenbiittel to wait upon the 
Duke; and received from him, shortly afterwards, a 
vacant professorship. On the 12th of December, 1614, 
a rescript was issued in the Duke's name, informing 
the University of his nomination, and calling upon the 
authorities to receive him fitly. " We have constituted 
and received our worthy and well-learned liegeman 
Master George Calixtus to be our Professor of Theo- 
logy in our Julian University : of our grace requiring 
that ye will not only recognise, honour and hold 
him for such, but also as soon as possible assign him 
work,^^ &c. 

The Anti-Melanchthons at Helmstadt were furious. 
They had already bent envious eyes on Calixtus. They 
had even made complaints, or rather grumblings con- 
cerning him, on plea of his mispronouncing some Lu- 
theran Shibboleth ; and now, therefore, though they 
could not deny his merits ; though when asked officially 
— for the information of the Consistorium — they were 
fain to answer that "they knew nothing in him to 
blame as to learning, life or morals, but could well 
give good testimony concerning him ;" adding too 
"that they had no doubts whatever in regard to his 
erudition and diligence (exhibited a long time in his 
private lectures) ; that in promptitude and dexterity 
of public teaching he was not lacking ; but could dis- 
charge the duties of the post committed to him, with 
honour ^ /' — they yet contrived to raise a controversial 

* Henke, i. 172. ' Ibid., i. 174. 
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din which would have frightened one less resolute than 
the young Duke-Bridegroom. 

Pfafrad and Sattler^ were the chief conspirators ; the 
latter^ (so at least it was then supposed^) because he 
wanted the appointment for a nephew. But reason 
is not quite extinct in the world; and some of the 
party began soon to discover that they were likely to 
reap little from their factious opposition, but bitter- 
ness and disunion in future years. The cabal, there- 
fore, came (for this time) to an end. 

Calixtus was sworn into office as Ordinary Professor 
of Theology on the 18th of January, 1615. He was 
then twenty-eight years old. 

The wrath of his adversaries has been described. 
How long it lasted we have curious proof in the follow- 
ing quaint letter from -a friend of his at Wolfenbiittel, 
written a full year (or more) after the appointment was 
completed. 

" Dear Magister Calixtus, — Folks have been casting 
a rare bell about you here** ; and they have brought so 
much metal to it and worked so hard that they sweat. 
But I rather suspect that their labour will be in vain ; 
that the bell cracked in the mould, and has not turned 
out as the worthies wished. How could it be other- 
wise ? what is stronger than truth ? what weaker and 
more transitory than lies ? Don't be afraid. It will all 
come right in the end. Yet inasmuch as the General 
Consistorium has been convened chiefly on your ac- 
count, and that they wanted to make you out to be 
a heretic and a Calvinist, I should like, in strict con- 
fidence, to hear what has been done ; and I beg you, 

' Pfafrad and Sattler — as well as Hofmann above-mentioned— were 
strong adherents of the BAmist schooL 

^ Mne &locJce giesten : a German proverb for hatching gossip. 
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therefore, to be so kind as to let me know this, in 
cipher V 

So Calixtus was now, (in spite of them,) a Professor 
at Helmstadt. It was a great event, in every view* 
" I congratulate you,*' wrote one of his friends, " and 
I congratulate the Christian religion. Yourself, be- 
cause you have attained ta a position, from whence 
your remarkable learning may be more clearly seen, 
and may shine out before everybody to the honour and 
advancement of true religion. Religion itself too I 
congratulate ; because I see that a beginning is being 
made towards the choice of such men to support her 
cause, as unite with theology good learning. The force 
of this latter word you know ^." 

^ Sriefioechsel, p. 6. 

k Gottingea MSS., i. 239, in Henke, i. 305, note 1. 



CHAPTER X. 



/^ALIXTUS is, from this point onwards, a fixture. 
^ Whatever of change ruled the world around him, 
he himself remained, (outwardly at least,) the same. 
The distresses of his day did not leave him unscathed. 
In material interests, and in mental discomfort, he 
paid the penalty of those troublous times. But Helm- 
stadt was henceforth to be his home, and the work of 
a professor his life's employment. Using, therefore, 
his accession to this employment as a resting-place, 
we may cast a hasty glance over the state of Europe 
and the circumstances which were to surround our 
friend's career. 

Disintegration was the law of the age. In this lay 
its misery. It may indeed be true that the undefined 
and the general can only be developed in its finer 
proportions by a perpetual process of subdivision and 
severance; yet the process itself can never be other- 
wise than painful ; and the Church especially must feel 
it a grievance, when those who should " speak the 
same thing," are struggling together about points of 
detail. Such a strife may be one of the conditions of 
progress ; nay, an evidence of a ripening towards that 
rich diversity which marks God's world as well in 
mind as matter. But the transition-state is bitterness. 
Nothing more distressful to individual men; nothing 
more destructive of public peace. How this was illus- 
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trated in the case before us, it will need few words 
to tell. 

The conditions of the Peace of Augsburg are familiar 
to all. By virtue of them, Germany had existed since 
1555 in a state of chronic disunion. What had pre- 
viously been conceded as provisional and ad interim 
was henceforward to take the proportions of permanent 
law ; and while Lutheranism was secured in the rights 
of conscience, the Empire was given over to dismember- 
ment. We cannot lament this : and we need not denv 
it. Christianity broke up the old Empire ; and revived 
Christianity was to break up the new. As matters 
then stood, it could not be otherwise. The rule of the 
Church, with its centralizing government, was a power- 
ful element of imperial unity: and a breach in this 
system, (whatever the plea,) was the certain forerunner 
of disorder and decay. Nay, the very Peace itself be- 
came a type of strife ; specially as generating a per- 
petual panic, lest its provisions should be made a pre- 
cedent for yet further demands. The Protestants re- 
garded it as a hopeful triumph. The Romans, of course, 
considered it a pestilent mischance. Neither party 
really accepted it as final. 

But other causes of imeasiness were, in due time, 
added. The great princely houses were stricken with 
discord. The Electors Palatine, with their cousins of 
Bavaria ; the two lines of Hesse (Cassel and Darmstadt) ; 
the Princes of Baden ; the Dukes of Brunswick ; and the 
house of Saxony, — all were weakened by internal rival- 
ries; by family feuds about inheritances or honours; 
i. which not only complicated the disorders of the Em- 
.pire, but gave to the enemies of Germany generally, 
abundant (and carefully used) occasions of mischief. 
''Divide and conquer" was precisely in point; and 
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France and England — ^yes, and the Pope too — knew it. 
Our own country's interest in the matter was trifling. 
Yet mercantile instinct must have made it felt even 
then, that her commerce would be aU the more likely 
to prosper, if Spain and the Netherlands could be held 
in check ; and the North-German harbours and stations 
of trade be left unfostered by imperial- power. And 
how could these purposes be better set forward than by 
encouraging feuds between the States of the Empire, in 
suchwise as to cripple its protective strength. 

France had yet nearer ends to serve. To her it was 
a matter of life and death, that the power of the Em- 
pire should not be unfettered; and her word, there- 
fore, was never wanting to foment disunion, on the 
plea of defending the cause of freedom. German in- 
dependence was her favourite watchword ; German 
humiliation her constant aim. Local self-government 
was her bait for the princes ; imperial disorganization 
the reward for herself. Everything gave way to it, 
religion included ; and so Henry of Navarre, despite his 
conversion, backed the protestant Union against the 
catholic League; just as Richelieu (later) subsidized 
the ''heretic'' Swedes. 

And what brought these heretic Swedes to Ger- 
many? a similar sort of purpose; though better in 
form. The North had taken, hitherto, little part in 
politics; but now it was to develope its new-found 
strength. If Gustavus Adolphus was to be known as 
a conqueror, and discharge his mission, as a hero-king, 
what plea could be better than the cause of God ? and 
where a fairer hope of substantial reward, than in 
territories distracted by internal feud? The Emp 
was doomed, (as it seemed,) to ruin — why not assist 
at the inevitable crisis ? it was falling to pieces 
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fore his eyes, — why not put in a claim to the frag- 
ments P 

And where were the Popes, through this age of 
scandal ? and what was their course through such dire 
events ? To appreciate it we must remember their double 
position*. As theologians they must have desired the 
removal of difficulties, and the restoring of unity and 
social peace. But as temporal princes they had other 
views ; and they had not read the past to so little pur- 
pose, as to regret very keenly the imperial troubles or 
to struggle with much earnestness in their rivals' cause. 

But violent as were all these various feuds, they 
might not have been found to be wholly incurable, if 
they had not been embittered by a collateral strife. 
There was a split amongst the Protestants. 

The party of the ''Reformed^' were ever advancing. 
Popular, rather than princely in their early connections, 
and bearing about them strong marks of their origin, 
they exhibited the one-sidedness of a popular move- 
ment, and (let us not deny it) its simplicity of purpose. 
Possesged with one idea, — the pre-eminence of Holy 
Scripture, — they acted upon their convictions with 
ruthless energy. Each man made it an individual 
question ; and forasmuch as the party often suffered for 
their faith, they held it with a vehemence and vigour 
of grasp, which few but the persecuted seem able to 
learn. The world might abjure them ; they returned 
the compliment with interest. Politicians might preach 
moderation and candour; they had other names for 
such qualities, and called them falsehood. Social or 
corporate interests were nothing to them; what they 
prized was not an institute, but a doctrine ; and what- 

• Henke, i. 356. 
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ever even seemed to be out of keeping with their theory 
was a " turning again to the beggarly elements." No 
motives of policy might excuse concession ; and if the 
party sometimes suffered for their impracticable perti- 
nacity, they repeated it upon their opponents, when 
their turn came round. 

The Lutherans had been trained in a different school. 
They had, indeed, their trials, and individuals amongst 
them suffered severely ; but the party (as such) knew but 
little of martyrdom ; whilst the progress of events had 
led them much into courts where they learnt (of neces- 
sity) to measure their zeal. The phase of reform which 
their name represented did not sever itself so utterly 
from the ancient Church, as to surrender all hope of 
a friendly settlement; and even when that hope had 
waxed dim and distant, their theology still retained 
a certain element of conciliation, which was foreign to 
the other (more trenchant) system. Christianity was 
still in their minds an institute ; and its corporate one- 
ness a thing worth striving for. 

What intensity was added to political feuds! what 
bitterness to already-existing contentions by the anta- 
gonism of these two schools of theology ! " When an 
adversary'' (it has been said) " is at strife not with my- 
self only — for that were pardonable — but with God ; 
when he threatens to bring me into subjection not only 
to himself but to what is wrong ; when the struggle is 
not for one's own kingdom, but for the kingdom of 
God, and for freedom from an inner, as well as an out- 
ward slavery ; — then indeed does contention wax fierce 
and strong^.'' Suchlike were the contentions which 
we have tried to describe. 



^ Henke, i. 196. 
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There was no hope of cure but in a moderate school ; 
symbolizing with all, abjuring none, and holding forth 
a pattern of patient wisdom, in contrast with all that 
was shallow and crude. This was the work of Calixtus 
as a professor at Helmstadt. 

We have seen that he had enemies ; and they did 
their utmost to perplex his course. They kept up the 
old cries ; and sought to turn him from his convictions, 
by acts of official and controversial pettiness. " There 
were then as ever," (he wrote afterwards of this period,) 
" men who hated the deep study of philosophy ; wish- 
ing such studies to be severed from theology that they 
might not be compelled to acknowledge in others, that 
which they were conscious of not possessing them- 
selves^." But he gave little heed to their selfish de- 
murrers ; and the early days of his official career were 
amongst the very happiest of his life. Martini was 
still the centre of a learned circle, in which his some- 
time-pupils held it an honour to find a place; and 
Calixtus (as we know) being the chiefest of these, the 
two now-colleagues lived together. Martini's sister 
kept bachelor's house for them ; themselves whoUy 
given to the studies they loved. 

His first official work, after being appointed to the 
professorship, was an inaugural lecture or discourse 
against the Pope **. He pointed out the dangers which 
peaceful states had to fear from the Popes and their 
various satellites. " He would not," (he said,) " on that 
occasion attack their errors and heresies. These errors, 
indeed, (which he could not without indignation hear 
some persons call ^ catholic,') were dangerous in pro- 

' In Henke, i. 102, note 1. 

^ Published with two others after his death. Oe. Calixti de Ponti- 
fice Romano Orationes HI. (Helmstadt, 1658.) 
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portion as they were known and circulated ; but a dog- 
matical controversy must be carried on, formally, by 
disputations. He would now only sketch out their 
deeds, their efforts, their aims, which they concealed 
under the veil of religion; and by the side of which 
neither the safety of states nor the dignity of rulers 
could exist/* There follows, next, an historical state- 
ment in which instances are cited (out of all ages) of 
papal aggression and papal ambition, of papal exac- 
tions and of the misery wrought by them ; more espe- 
cially by the working of the papal ban. Downward 
he pursues the deeds of violence prompted and defended 
by papal emissaries, such as, (then lately,) the crime of 
EavaUlac, and the Gunpowder Plot of our own England. 
There is a tone in all this which he would in later years 
have modified. But who shall blame him if he spoke 
with vehemence, separated, hardly, by a generation 
from St. Bartholomew's Day ; and but four years before 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years' War. He could not 
say Peace, where there was no peace. He spoke, there- 
fore, as severely of the Popes in all ages, as he might, 
(and would naturally,) of those more recent. 

But a man of less merit might have done all this. 
That which shewed him to be beyond his fellows was 
the freshness and vigour of his Biblical Commentaries. 
Whilst others were immersed in a barren scholasticism, 
he read the Holy Scriptures as if they really had 
a meaning, telling us of actual speaking men; and 
describing to us countries which are more than dream- 
land. History, geography, chronology and antiqua- 
rianism; boundless learning in every region of lite- 
rature, with a knowledge, too, of life which was better 
than bookishness ; illustrations of Oriental thought and 
custom drawn from the homeliest and simplest sources; 
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— all this gave his comments a force and cogency, which 
is considered to have placed them amongst the best of 
their class. 

But there is another point almost more important 
still, in which he stands contrasted with the theologians 
of his time. He realized, far more than then was usual, 
the practical objects of Christian preaching. Others 
followed a method which was purely scholastic ; burden- 
ing their statements with learned references and with 
matters quite beyond the apprehension of the people. 
The sermon, in their mouths, was an erudite lecture ; 
a means of teaching scientific theology ; but hardly a 
means of religious profit to the soul. Calixtus knew 
better. And soon, therefore, after the opening of his 
professorial life, he commenced a course of lectures 
upon the four Evangelists, in which he speaks out his 
views of the homiletical question, in words which, even 
now, are full of interest. 

"It is evident," he says, '^that in every interpre- 
tation the chief heed is to be given to the literal sense. 
In every address to the people this must be made the 
principal point — so to explain the text of Scripture 
that men may understand what the Holy Spirit chiefly 
and primarily intends to teach by it. Inasmuch, too, 
as the language is addressed to the people, it is the 
part of prudence to decide what words may suit their 
capacity. We should strive to state the fact or the 
doctrine itself, in words as fitting and simple as pos- 
sible, and (omitting all controversial subtleties) to prove 
the truth as far as it is necessary for salvation to be 
known, by a few words of Scripture : — few, that they 
may not escape the memory of the hearers; evident 
and convincing, lest the proofs seem doubtful, and the 
minds of the more intelligent be left in suspense, and 
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be disturbed to their very exceeding harm. The words 
of the Fathers, (if used by way of evidence,) should be 
used sparingly and with caution; lest the ignorant 
should confound the Apostles and Prophets with the 
Fathers, and persuade themselves that all have equal 
authority. For it is to be borne in mind that sermons 
are preached not so much for the benefit of the learned 
as for the sake of the people generally ; that they may 
be rightly instructed in the doctrine of salvation and of 
Christian morals. In the meantime we must do our 
best to satisfy all; that the simple be not left without 
needful teaching ; the more acute find no want of force 
and argument; nor the learned charge the preacher 
with a pride of knowledge foreign to the occasion, and 
not always thorough ®." 

In the year 1616 he proceeded to his Doctor's degree. 
This was, in those days, no mere form ; but a real and 
substantial increase of honour. His enemies, therefore, 
as usual, opposed his course ; raising against him, ridi- 
culously, a charge of Calvinism. One of his friends 
describes the rumours set abroad about him : 

" Velthemius in his letters to Justus said you were 
well ; and I, also, received from him a kind message of 
remembrance. How the war goes on which certain 
factions have declared against you so implacably, I have 
not heard from anybody. But that they could not keep 
quiet (even in troublous times) reached us here, as a sort 
of echo, in the distance. Some young nobleman or 
another from the duchy of Brunswick lately brought 
word that there was a report in that country that many 
of the doctors of the 'University of Helmstadt were in- 
fected with the poison of Calvinism ; and that amongst 
these, you were yourself the chief. I laughed when I 

* Cone, Svan,, in Heuke, i. 274, note. 
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heard it; though I was sorry afterwards to see how, 
under this poor pretext, some are struggling with all 
their might towards the extremest barbarism. I will 
not say ignorance ; for that was as bad as it could be, 
before. But be strong, my very admirable friend, that 
posterity may greet you well." 

Whatever were their plan, it did not succeed; and 
Calixtus obtained his doctorate. 

Embarrassments, however, of another kind, were not 
so easily removed. It would seem that there were diffi- 
culties about his income; and an appointment having 
been oflfered him at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, there were 
some who thought he might be induced to leave Helm- 
stadt. " I have been busy about your matter," writes 
a colleague from Wolfenblittel^; " Herr Streithorst^ 
begs you to keep up your spirits ; and to assure yourself 
that our most gracious Prince will not suiBfer you to want. 
My colleagues" (the other Ministers) " promise as I do, 
to give their best efforts that from the beginning of 
the new year you shall receive such a subsidy from the 
provincial treasury, as will enable you to live comfort- 
ably. . . . On your part I have promised that if this 
liberality of his Serene Highness should be bestowed, 
you will give up entirely all other pursuits, and conse- 
crate yourself to the office committed to you. ... I learnt 
in our late conversation that this was your own wish ; 
. . . and I will, therefore, urge forward this business 
without reserve, that I may make you more secure by 
obtaining the Duke's decree. There is a rumour here 
at Court that you are going away ; tempted perhaps by 
magnificent promises. I have, on my part, denied that 

' Peparinus, a Helmstadt professor; but also a member of the Duke's 
Council. 
» Principal Minister to Frederic Ulrich. 
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you have such a purpose ; for what I could not believe 
myself^ I was unwilling that others should believe^ with- 
out cause. Though difficulty should meet you in enter- 
ing upon your office, I do not take you to be so weak in 
character as to be frightened by it into deserting your 
post. Pardon the frankness of a friend's advice *^.'' 

If Calixtus did really ever contemplate a move, it is 
possible that this letter may have changed his purpose ; 
and led him to decline the offer from Frankfurt. Cer- 
tain it is that we hear nothing more about it. He con- 
tinued his quiet earnest labours at Helmstadt ; and we 
may learn, at least in part, the mood of his opponents 
from the fact that a dissertation of his (upon the immor- 
tality of the soul and the resurrection of the body,) when 
conmiitted to the censorship of the Consistorium at 
Wolfenbiittel was pronounced to be cast in an objec- 
tionable form, because, forsooth, he had quoted the tes- 
timonies of classical heathenism ; and the proofs (such 
as they are) from human reason. What wonder that 
such folly should have reacted upon its authors, and 
made Calixtus the observed of all observers ? It was 
this and other like ignorant inanities which made his 
friends value him even more than before ; and express 
themselves towards him in exaggerated praises. " You," 
writes one of them, " you are our Atlas. It is for you 
to prop up the vault of our faith : you (we know) could 
do as play-work what others have to sweat over. You 
are, as the Greeks say, an eagle amongst the clouds ; 
you see (nay, you /oresee) the minutest objects; and 
whatever you hunt, you catch ; ^ ere 76 Mov(/ iBiBa^e, 
Alios iraU, fj ak y ^AiroWcov. May you enjoy these 
gifts of God to your own credit, and to the benefit of us 
your friends: go on, adding honour to yourself and 

^ Commerc, later, Fasc, Tert. (Marburg, 1840), p. 6. 

G 
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your age. There is nothing happier than to know, 
nothing diviner than to teach ; . • . and it is the charac- 
teristic of divinity to infuse itself into others. Go on 
in this course^ and let not your muse be long silent 
before us^" 

But he was shocked in the midst of these trials and 
triumphs by the news of his father^s death. It became 
necessary that he should starts at once, for Schleswig. 

^ Qatt, SammL, iii 21 j Henke, i, 278j note. 




CHAPTER XI. 

uxxxRQt anb fina:I S^ttthmtrd at lljelmstabl* 



AN the 27tli of October, 1618, died old John Calixtus, 
^ the "Latin manV^ after eighty years of life, and 
fifty of service in the parish of Medelbye. Our friend — 
as we have seen — went home immediately ; and, know- 
ing his kind and loving heart, we would fain be able 
to tell of his doings there ; his dutifulness to his mother, 
and his gentle consolations. Unfortunately, however, 
we hear nothing of this ; but only that, in the midst of 
his home distresses, he received a letter from one of his 
friends, to tell of a measure which his opponents had 
been planning ; and which now seemed likely to take 
immediate effect. " We hope," (writes a friend to him, 
Dec. 18, 1618,) " we hope that you reached your home 
in safety; and that having now settled your family 
affairs, you are beginning to think of coming back to 
us. But inasmuch as your good mother in the midst 
of her grief wiU, of course, be unwilling to part with 
you ; and because, too, (possibly,) one and another thing 
may delay you, which you did not think of when you 
left Helmstadt ; it seems well to write to you a word 
or two, that you may not be quite ignorant of what is 
going on,. in your absence. The day is at last named 
for the Visitation of the University, with which (as you 
know) we have been threatened. The authorities of the 
University have not yet had it announced to them; 

• See above, p. 17. 
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but it is certain that it will take place on the 3rd of 
February. There is a strong rumour that Mentzer is 
to be here; and I cannot tell you what threats some 
utter. They say that yourself and Martini are to be 
aimed at. . • And that there is some foundation for this^ 
we learn from very dignified and important personages. 
Pray do your utmost, (if you can anyhow manage it,) to 
be here. Martini himself very particularly wishes this ; 
and I (for my part) as well out of love to the cause of 
truth, as for the friendship that is between us, could 
not do otherwise than tell you so ^.'' 

Mentzer was a very excellent, but bigoted man; 
a Professor of Divinity in the University of Giessen. 
Calixtus had, in former years, been introduced to him 
there®; and he acknowledges his good-nature, whilst 
noting his narrowness. He was "by no means so 
grim,'' (Jet weitem nicht so grimmig,) as most others of 
his party. Whether his kindliness came to his aid, 
and saved him from lending himself to a most factious 
manoeuvre ; or whether the very monstrosity of the in- 
tention defeated it ; — so it was, that the Visitation came 
to nothing ; and the friends of intelligence escaped their 
foreign inquisitor. 

Calixtus had, between- whiles, returned to Helmstadt ; 
and it was during the period which immediately fol- 
lowed that his Epitome Theologia began to take form. 
This work created an immense sensation. But without 
(for the present, at any rate) discussing it, we may 
mention amongst his lesser writings, a discourse, of this 
date, upon secular education ; inasmuch as it is not only 
characteristic of the times, but touches also certain 
points of system, which are not without importance in 

* Eornejus, in Henke, i. 282, note 1. 
« See above, p. 47. 
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the present day. He laments the decay of classical 
learning; and the substitution of what is popularly 
thought more useful : 

** The chief cause and origin of the decay of learning, 
now tending to extinction (which may God avert 1) I 
hold^ for my own part, to be this ; — ^that the younger 
chUdren are not weU grounded, in the minor schools. 
Foundations ought to be laid there, which might after- 
wards support the whole wdght of solid learning and 
true erudition. The children ought to learn from 
genuine authors the Greek and Latin languages; the 
keys (as they are) of those treasures which preceding 
ages have laid up for our use. And they ought so to 
learn, as to be able to appreciate the thoughts of others 
(specially of the best authors), and to express their 

own in suitable and perspicuous words But, now, 

in many places we see the reverse of -all this. Before 
they can speak, (passing by, preposterously, the mat- 
ters essential to ultimate success,) the boys are made 
to proceed, or rather leap to higher subjects ; " real" 
subjects as we have learnt -to call them. Pedagogues 
of this stamp seem to themselves learned, whilst they 
are teaching what they have never themselves mas- 
tered ; and what their scholars neither understand, nor 
(at their age) can understand. In the meantime the 
writings of those good authors who by all past ages 
have been recognised as masters of literature and style, — 
are struck out of their hands, and they (the school- 
masters) substitute their own comments; disputing in 
a circle of children about Antichrist and the doctrine 
of predestination ^.'' 

This last little touch is very descriptive of the age. 

But we have now to turn to a more genial subject 

' OratUme* SelectcB, Henke, i. 285, 286, note 8. 
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and to congratulate our friend upon a happy marriage. 
War and pestilence were soon to desolate Brunswick, 
but Calixtus was (in some sort) to be provided with 
a refuge, in the sympathy and affection of a very ad- 
mirable wife. On the 3rd of October, 1619, he was 
married to Catherine Gartner. She was the daughter 
of a burgomaster at Helmstadt ; a rich and reputable 
man. She had formerly been married to another bur- 
gomaster, also wealthy; but had for some time been 
a widow, and was without children. She seems to have 
gained, and to have merited Respect. Others besides 
her husband have left her praises upon record; de- 
scribing her as full of all Christian virtues. Quiet 
and unpretending she was, devoted to her husband; 
and relieving him entirely from those minor cares, 
which his liberality, (as well as her own,) might have 
occasioned them. He had always some poor students 
(for example) living with him : " for seven whole years/* 
writes one of them, " he supported me ; providing me 
most generously with house and board.'' "We may 
well imagine that such boimdless liberality could only 
have been made possible by very careful management. 
Moreover the good Frau Calixtus herself was full, to 
overflowing, of hospitable purposes. No costly festi- 
vities, but kindly assistance to the needy and the sick ; 
solid help for a distressed neighbour, and refuge to the 
ftigitive from the horrors of war ; — these were her works 
of Christian mercy ; and the misery of the times gave 
her ample employment. It is characteristic of the age 
that her husband thought it needful, some years after, 
to say that she never intermeddled with his literary 
life. Whilst other wives busied themselves in what 
they did not imderstand ; claiming their share in theo- 
logical feuds, and lending shrill voices to its godless 
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din, — Calixtus could siay of Aw wife, (in regard to one of 
his works,) " down to this very day she neither knows 
nor cares whether I have written it or not. As the 
mother of a femily, she is occupied in her house-keep* 
ing ; and does not trouble herself with my studies or 
my books ®/* She must have stood in pleasant contrast 
with the wives of her time ^ Men do not (we know) 
gather grapes of thorns ; and we might well, therefore, 
have felt assured, without the telling, that deeds like 
hers had a holy root. Mention, however, is expressly 
made of her simple and regular religious ways ; her 
delight in the daily household prayers, as well as in 
the public prayers ^at church. These, we are told, 
were a necessity for her. No wonder that such a hus- 
band should have appreciated such a wife, and have 
spoken of her affectionately as " the best and chiefest,^' 
" the special guardian of his earthly life ^T In view of 
such merits it is a small thing to add that the worthy 
Frau Calixtus had a very good fortune. 

Calixtus had but a little while possessed a home of 
his own, ere the home that he had left for it, was 
broken up by death. Martini his friend, — his more 
than friend; his literary father as well as admiring 
colleague, was taken from his work while still com- 
paratively young. He died at Helmstadt, aged only 
fifty-three, on the 17th December, 1621. His personal 
character and literary influence having already been 
somewhat fi41y discussed^, it may suffice to say here 
that his decease had weighty consequences, not only 
for the University, but for Calixtus himself. It left 
to him the headship of the Melanchthon school. He 
had hitherto been a follower ; he was, henceforth, to lead. 

« Ckmrnero, Lit,, iii. 25, 26. ' See below, chap. xv. 

9 JBrie/)o., p. 290. ^ See above, pp. 30, 31. 
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Por he became by succession, (as it were,) and naturally, 
the acknowledged chief of the Hehnstadt Humanities. 

Passing onward in the course of our history, we find 
that there was again a Visitation of the University in 
July, 1624. It was not followed by any special results \ 
and it is only worth while to mention it here, because 
there stands connected with it a curious story; very 
characteristic of the parties concerned; but which 
seems to have had but little foundation in fact. Thirty 
years afterwards a statement appeared that Calixtus, 
upon occasion of this very Visitation, had received 
a rebuke from the Wolfenbiittel Consistorium ; and 
been compelled to sign a confession of error. He is 
made to have said in the presence of the Consistorium 
(in response, it may be presumed, to some narrow- 
hearted quibbling) that "if all men had the same 
shaped heads, they would all wear the same shaped 
hats^*' To this it was rejoined on the part of an 
opponent, that "if men meant to teach in Brunswick 
they mu%t have the same shaped heads and hats ; be- 
cause that there was here but one Formula of faith.'' 
Calixtus was never slow to accept his own responsi- 
bilities; and we may, therefore, be certain that he 
was entirely correct in denying that this conversa- 
tion, (or any like it,) took place. He was not, he says, 
at Wolfenbiittel at all in that year; and as to the 
confession or retractation of error he argues that if 
such had been forced upon him, his signature would 
have been demanded not at "Wolfenbiittel, but at Hehn- 
stadt — the University Visitation taking place that same 
year. " It was," he writes to his great patron Duke 
r Augustus of Wolfenbiittel, " in the same year and in 
\ the month of July that — ^by princely command — a 

* ''H&tten wir alle^einerlei Eopfe, so triigen wir auch einerlei Hiite." 
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"Visitation of this University was commenced. Now 
if anytlung in the way of recantation had been to be 
suggested to me, it would surely have happened at the 
Yisitation. But it is clear that nothing whatever of 
the kind took place^. It is true, indeed, that I had, 
for many years, enemies ; and one especially, (not un- 
known to your Highness) ; ... it may well be, there- 
fore, that such a one may have intended something 
of this sort*, and would gladly have brought it to bear, 
if he could ; and if other important personages (amongst 
these his Serene Highness Fred. Ulrich of blessed 
memory) had not been opposed to it°^.'' 

In this last sentence he points to what was, doubt- 
less, the real origin of the story. His opponents, it 
would seem probable, prepared such a paper, hoping 
that power would be granted them to force it upon 
him. The document, therefore, existed (though worth- 
less) ; and thus what was nothing but a coup manqui^ 
was represented, years afterwards, (in the spleen of par- 
tisanship,) as a public and authoritative condemnation. 
In regard to the remark about " heads and hats,^' if he 
ever really made it, (for there is no proof,) it was prob- 
ably at the time of his appointment to the professor- 
ship ; and with reference to the difficulties which were 
raised against him. 

We have mentioned the death of Martini : we must 
now name another which affected the position of Ca- 
lixtus, yet more. The year of this consistory (1624) 
saw the death of Basilius Sattler. It is he who is said 
to have made the retort upon Calixtus in the story of 
the " heads and hats ;" and if such a fracas did ever 

k •< Der gldchen nioht im allergeringsten/' 

1 ** Quern tamen non memini me unquam vidisse.*' — Briefw., p. 231. i 

^ Woffenb, Archiv,, in Henke, L 329, note 1. ^M 
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occur, Sattler (like enough) was the man who took part 
in it. For years he had been the leader of the Ramist 
party ; and the opponent, therefore, of those with whom 
Calixtus acted. As Court preacher and member of con- 
sistory", his influence ecclesiastical, as well as other- 
wise, was great ; and he used it vehemently in behalf of 
his clique. This influence was now to pass over to Ca- 
lixtus. The successors of Sattler were men of little 
mark, in no respect able to compete with Calixtus; 
and our friend, therefore, almost instantly achieved 
that pre-eminence which was never again disputed 
with him during his life ; and which in Germany has 
been associated ever since with his name. It is not 
wonderful that this bound him to Helmstadt. He had 
long before declined to go to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ; 
he was now to refuse an invitation to Altorf. 

The Frankfurt proposal seems to have reached him 
from high quarters ; this latter, from Altorf, was the 
homage of his equals. In the first case, the Elector 
John Sigismund of Brandenburg had heard of him, 
probably, at the court of his daughter ; married to the 
Duke Fred. Ulrich of Brunswick. Our friend's good 
name as a man of moderation** would recommend him 
as suitable for the Elector's purpose; while the con- 
fidence of the Duchess Anna Sophia would win for him 
her father's personal favour. 

But now came kind speeches from the burghers of 
Niirnberg, whose attention had been called to him by 
some friends in that neighbourhood. Would he accept 
the professorship of Divinity at Altorf ? it was theirs 

" Consistorial-Rath, 

^ It may be mentioned here, by the way, that theologia moderata 
and theologi moderaUores were the terms by which Calixtus and his 
adherents described themselves. 
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to give, and they sought a man of the moderate school. 
The Church of Niirnherg had stood aloof from party, 
and knowing Calixtus to be himself thus minded, they 
beg him either to come to them, or name some one that 
would. Feelers had been put out some months be- 
fore, in the shape of an application to a mutual friend. 
Nossler ^the Professor of Medicine at Altorf had re- 
commended the Council of Niimberg to invite him, 
and he wrote to ask Horneius whether he thought he 
would come. In August came letters yet more de- 
finite. The first is from Fabricius, a personal stranger, 
and is curious as an instance of that " spacious cere- 
mony" which often makes us smile in reading the 
letters of that age : — 

^Ayairrjre, &c. 

Although, most reverend and famous Sir, Honour- 
able Mastor, it hath not been my privilege to know 
yonr Excellency personally, yet forasmuch as you are 
by name most thoroughly known to me, and by your 
public writings have become famous, I will not hesitate 
to write a short letter to your Excellency, hoping that 
you will accept it in good part. That a University 
must languish when it lacks an eminent teacher and 
professor of theology, a man of your learning will 
easily see. And forasmuch as the Altorf University 
doth now thus languish, necessity requires that . . . the 
distinguished and magnificent magistracy do seek, for 
a theologian of high repute ; and thus provide for the 
interests of its studious youth. But seeing that the 
Churches of Niimberg have never hitherto embraced 
the doctrine of Calvin, nor the decrees of the Formula 
Concordia, (difiering as they do in some points from 
the writings of Dr. Martin Luther and Philip Me* 
lanchthon) ; but rather have received those doctrines 
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which Luther and Melanchthon with their friends, col- 
leagues and other assistants promulgated at Witten- 
berg, as weU as planted elsewhere; striving, too, to 
hand them down to posterity, — it seems to be much 
for the interest of the Church that the magistracy 
should provide for their University such a theologian 
as will not represent Luther and Melanchthon, who in 
life and doctrine were most closely conjoined, as if they 
were at variance between themselves : — a view put for- 
ward in these days by many who defend and exalt 
Luther's polemical works, whilst they neglect his di- 
dactic writings, as weU as those of Melanchthon. 

" Now forasmuch as your Reverend Gbace has, long 
since, been known to us as taking special pleasure in 
the writings of Melanchthon, your Excellency would 
confer a great favour upon our magnificent and most 
noble and most prudent, most vigilant masters, the 
Scholarchs, if you would give your services to the 
University of Altorf. For this cause I would beg your 
Excellency to make known to us, briefly, what your 
feeling is ; and to give yourself the trouble to say by 
letter what amount of salary you would expect. I do 
not doubt that your Excellency would immediately be 
formaUy invited by the famous magistracy. If, how- 
ever, (contrary to our hope and expectations,) your 
Excellency should be imable to obtain your dismissal 
from Helmstadt, I most humbly beg that, if you know 
such a person, you would recommend to us a doctor of 
pure theology, well instructed in sacred learning and 
devoted to the writings of Philip Melanchthon. Such 
a service our famous magistracy will highly appreciate, 
and will endeavour, by aU means in their power, to 
requite. With these few words I devoutly commend 
your Excellency to the protection of the Ruler of aU. 
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Niiraberg, Aug. 4, in the year of Christ {Oeavffpdyrrov) 
1624P/' 

The second letter is from Dichter, an old Helmstadt 
Mend who now (as it seems) was settled at Niirnberg. 
He had, in former days, been a fellow pupil under 
Martini ; and an earnest friendship had grown up be- 
tween them. " This love," says Dichter, " has had for 
its result that through my constant mention of your 
remarkable piety and learning, your weU-deserved fame 
has reached the ears of our town governors; or that 
what they knew before of you has been made to work 
in them a desire to secure such gifts for their University 
at Altorf.'^ Dichter, like Fabricius, adds a request that 
if he coidd not come to Altorf he would name another 
theologian; "like," he adds warmly, "like yourself; 
pious, peace-loving, accustomed to teach, and devoted 
to the great Melanchthon **." 

There was much in this proposal which Calixtus ap- 
preciated. It assured to him the sympathy of earnest 
admirers, with release from the inconveniences of living 
near a Court. No swayings to and fro of princely in- 
fluence; no ups and downs of political favour would 
have disquieted his studies amongst the burghers of 
Niimberg. At Altorf he would have been entirely 
vnthout a rival ; amongst a people, too, (as he felt able to 
say in his answer) with whom a moderate theology stood 
eyer the highest. But not to speak again of increasing 
eminence at Helmstadt, there were other less lofty, 
but important reasons which led him, almost inevitably, 
to decide against moving. His wife would naturally 
prefer to remain amongst her kindred; whilst the 
arrangements which had matured around him since 
his marriage, were such as it was difficidt, and costly 

P £riefwechsel, p. 12 et seq, *i Henke, i. 335. 
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to disturb. '*My household fumiture/' he writes to 
his friend, "and my kitchen outfit, which as well as 
my library (God be thanked for it !) is ample, does not 
seem to admit of being easily moved. I have, in right 
of my wife, a handsome and comfortable house, which 
I dare say you remember, near the Magdeburg Gate. 
I have added to it at some cost ; and adapted it — for it 
was previously a house of business — to the convenience 
of myself and my pupils. To leave it, and to separate 
from her mother and sisters would be a very great trial 
to my wife. . . . But I should like to be told whether 
I am to have a house rent-free j and what sort of one P 
whether there be in it tables and chairs and bedsteads ; 
or whether I should have to buy such things for myself? 
whether such works as I may wish to publish will be 
to be submitted to any censorship ? whether there be in 
the University a public library ? ... As to stipend I 
am not very particular; I think, however, that not 
less than 600 thalers should be offered ; and that, 
according to what I hear about the price of things 
at Altorf, I could not maintain my family or my po- 
sition upon less ^." 

It will hardly be thought that this requirement was 
unreasonable; but the Niimbergers could offer only 
500 florins; and this, with the causes named in his 
letter, decided him to remain at Helmstadt. The de- 
cision was final; and he remained there till his death. 

' In Henke, i. 336, note 1. 
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'PHE influence of Calixtup grew ; and, in the earKer 
-■" days of his professorial Kfe, lie had hopes of seeing 
the cause of theological moderation make progress not 
in Brunswick alone, but abroad. 

Prom the Netherlands, for example, he heard in 
1623, that the influence of his friend Overbeck at Ley- 
den was great; and that openings existed there for 
moderate n^en : " It would be greatly to the advantage 
of religion,*' writes a mutual acquaintance, " if we could 
have somebody here from your part of the world, where 
the faith is maintained in a moderate spirit, and not by 
preposterous disputes. There is a vacancy here at Ley- 
den for a preacher; and (what is best of all) our friend 
Overbeck is at the head of afiairs. So that I could find 
a place for Helmstadt men in the Flemish Church; 
whereas elsewhere the door is open to none but Giessen 
men and Wittenbergers and Jena men — that is, to 
drones, and not to people of learning \" 

But if hope was strong in this quarter, there was 
grief in another, arising from a cause which we can 
fully appreciate; — the apostacy to Rome of a Helm- 
etadt acquaintance. This event was so embarrassing, 
(in its issues,) to Calixtus ; and so curiously similar to 
what we have seen amongst ourselves, that it is worth 
while to state the case at full. 

* Seinr. WesenhecJt, Henke, 1. 337, note 3. 
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Barthold Neuhaus (or Nihusius as he called himself) 
was in early life a pupil of Martini. In 1614 he had 
come into collision with the authorities at Wolfenbiittel, 
by reason of a discussion upon the being of God. An 
academical disputation which he held on this question^ 
contained some arguments from himian reason. This, 
amongst the men who then ruled at Helmstadt, was 
sufficient to bring him into disgrace. Accordingly, in 
spite of a rather craven-hearted submission, he found it 
necessary to retire from the University. Shortly after 
this, he went to Jena to superintend the education of 
two young noblemen ; and having, subsequently, been 
made tutor to the Princes of Weimar, he resided in that 
town during the next few years. Whilst there he be- 
came very much interested in politics ; and wrote a sort 
of drama upon the rights of the Emperor, suggesting 
certain views of his position and authority which were 
not in accordance with those in vogue amongst Protes- 
tants. Of course, however, it did not (and could not) 
appear how far the opinions put forth by his characters 
were only representative; or were actually his own^. 
Moreover, he began to doubt whether it really were 
proven that the Pope, (as maintained by the Protestants,) 
is Antichrist ; and whether a visible head of the Church 
be not a religious, or ecclesiastical necessity. These 
doubts he communicated to his Helmstadt friends, and 
spoke of, openly, amongst the courtiers of Weimar; 
yet without its being supposed (at least by the latter) 
that he was arguing for anything more than argument 
sake. He seems to have been a lively and enteri;aining 
companion; and they looked upon his theorizings as 

^ " Theologica politicis miscebat," — says Calixtus, — " in duhio reUm^ 
quens num suam an alienam sewtentiam proponeraV — De (urte nwa^ 
p. 132; in Henke, i. 338, note 3. 
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mere learned banter. But in the summer of 1622 he 
disappeared from Wiemar with so much suddenness 
and mystery, that his friends there were distressed lest 
some mischief had befallen him ; until letters arrived 
from him dated Cologne, in which he apologized for his 
hasty departure and announced his conversion to the 
" Catholic" Church. A tract on the adoration of saints 
was enclosed ; to serve (it seems) as an explanation of 
what he had done. The like announcement was re- 
ceived in other quarters; couched in the usual self- 
satisfied language, as of one who had been translated 
from darkness to light. From such-like papers we 
need not quote; but there is a letter addressed by a 
friend to Calixtus, which describes the circumstances 
of his perversion so graphically, (the suddenness, the 
secresy, the seeming tricksiness of Neuhaus,) that we 
shall not be blamed if we translate almost the whole 
of it. 

" We have been in great alarm about the departure 
of Neuhaus ; not only unexpected but almost clan- 
destine. At first we were afraid lest our friend had 
fallen amongst disorderly soldiers; or lest some other 
sorrowful news should come to us about him. Some, 
however, had begun to suspect otherwise. A part of 
his property (chiefly books) he had left behind; but 
his valuables he had taken with him, unknown to those 
about him; the Duke being as ignorant as the rest. 
He had hired (we found out) a carriage from Jena, 
which had taken him as far as Miihlhausen. There he 
discharged it, saying that he should stay there awhile, 
and proceed on afterwards. Various suspicions began 
to move us. What if he had hidden himself in a 
monastery P A year previously he had written (having 
plenty of leisure here at Court) a curious tracts in the 

H 
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interest of our Emperor Ferdinand, which he gave us 
to read. In this he had argued against the Bohe- 
mians and their party, . . . that his Imperial Majesty 
might well be excused for wishing all his subjects to 
embrace his own faith, which he held to be true and 
saying, &c. Others as well as myself thought that 
this was written for amusement only. More than once 
after dinner, amongst our intimates at Court, he had 
argued with our Chamberlain about Antichrist ; main- 
taining that this question had not been sufficiently 
proved by our writers. The Chamberlain would answer, 
'Sir Master®, if you do not believe in that you will, 
one day, make a jimip; for the man who seriously 
maintains that the Pope is the Roman Patriarch has 
already set one foot in the papacy.' But all this 
we thought to be mere pastime. Two years ago, he 
used often to be at my house: and there, amongst 
other conversations which were always most agreeable, 
we once got upon the question of a visible head of the 
Church on earth. On that occasion our friend Neu- 
haus defended stoutly the opinion of the Romanists, 
using their customary arguments. I, on my side, de- 
nied that the visible Church was one ; . . . maintaining 
that the imity pertained to the invisible Church, re- 
joicing in its invisible head Christ, &c. ... to which he 
made no further reply. But aU this happened without 
causing us the least uneasiness. Now, however, his 
unexpected departure gave something of suspicion to 
those remarks of his : and alas ! it has turned out as 
we suspected (or might have suspected). Two or three 
days ago came to hand the unfortunate letter of which 
I send you a copy; announcing his desertion to the 
papacy, and enclosing a tract upon the worship of the 

« Merr Magister, 
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saints^ as the first-fruits of our poor friend's new con- 
fession ; if indeed I may any longer call him * ours/ 
He has written also to our illustrious Prince Ernest; 
excusing himself and his departure as well as he could ; 
and humbly requesting that the cause might be sought. 
in the letter which he had written to myself. The 
Prince is just now absent : or I would have let you see 
that letter also. What is left to us but that by united 
prayers and efforts we caU our friend Neuhaus back 
again. Labour earnestly for this, I beg you, for his 
sake; and for our own. We here will do the like; 
and the Prince himself will endeavour, by a kind letter, 
to recal the wanderer into the path. . . . Who can help 
being astounded that Neuhaus (the most specially logi- 
cal of men) should attach so much importance to the 
frivolous little objections which are to be seen in this 
writing, as to triumph and exult at having now at last 
emerged out of darkness into light ^ !" 

We shall hear again of Neuhaus as our history pro- 
ceeds ; and we will now, therefore, pass to another sort 
of changeling whose doings ^brought discredit upon the 
moderate school. Though not at all identified with 
Calixtus or with Helmstadt, though not even a German 
by birth or blood, he was held to be, in some sort, con- 
nected with the Humanists; not only by the peculiar 
complexion of his theology, but also by his well-known 
literary tastes. 

Antonio de Dominis (as is known) was a Venetian of 
good family, bom in 1560. Educated by the Jesuits, 
he so prospered in their hands, that even in his novi- 
ciate he taught the Classics at Verona; and was sub- 
sequently established at Padua, as Professor of Math 
matics ; and again as Professor of Philosophy at Bre 

' KrafiMnfer, in Henke, L 339, note. 
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He enjoyed some fame (it seems) as a preacher ; and 
yet more as a writer upon questions of science. On 
this head he has been mentioned with honour by New- 
ton, and (more recently) by Gothe, in his Farhenlehre. 
Moved by reasons (of whatever kind) he shook him- 
self free from the Jesuit party, and entered, under the 
auspices of the Cardinal Aldobrandini, upon a career 
of ecclesiastical advancement. When the Cardinal be- 
came Pope Clement VIII., Antonio de Dominis was 
made Bishop of Segni. But some years afterwards, 
a counter influence at Rome effected his removal from 
the sphere of promotion, by sending him into honour- 
able (but bitter) banishment, as Archbishop of Spalato 
and Primate of Dalmatia. Circumstances led him in 
this new position into serious collision with the Papal 
Court; and with the Pope (Borghese) Paul V., who 
had, between whiles, succeeded his patron Clement. 
The Jesuits had never forgiven his desertion of them ; 
and now that circumstances served their turn, it was 
hardly to be expected that they would shew him much 
mercy. They found means to reach him with their 
customary weapons; and eventually (in spite of his 
efforts to the contrary) he was put to the question be- 
fore the Inquisition, in regard to his connection with 
Paul Sarpi the historian ; and other such-like (reputed) 
heretics. He was not indeed condemned, but he was 
equally not acquitted; and feeling, probably, that he 
was hopelessly compromised, he determined, after an 
interval, upon an open breach. He could no longer, 
he tells us, listen to flesh and blood, whispering the 
advantages of his position, but must seek (at the loss 
of place and fortune) a refuge whence his voice might 
sound out unchecked, declaring the Church's miseries 
and the method of cure. He describes his heart- 
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struggles with simplicity. "What! said the voice of 
the Agar within me, what ? and whither ? You have 
honour sufficient under the Pontiff; advantages not 
despicable already in possession, and the hope (if you 
desire it) of more. These are in your hands ; these are 
certain; what will be elsewhere, and hereafter, you 
know not. Will you desert both country and kinsmen, 
and connexions and friends, never more to return? 
Why set yourself up above numberless other bishops ? 
They bear everything; endure everything; find excuses 
for everything ; why should not you bear, and endure, 
and excuse, too ? are you the alone wise one amongst 
a multitude, whilst aU the others are mad ? Do you 
know that first at Rome, and afterwards everywhere, 
you will be branded with the hateful name of heretic ? 
This (and the like) my Agar kept whispering, raising 
a terrible inward conflict. But the Divine Spirit spoke 
with a strong impulse, and at length permitted no 
further delay. Like Abraham, I heard that mighty 
voice, * Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kin- 
dred, and from thy father's house, and come into a land 
which I will shew thee/ . . . This voice I follow ; and 
I go to some safe spot where Catholic truth yet lifts 
her head unshamed; where according to mine office 
(and as best I am able) I may open and explain the way 
of Church unity, and make known the true method for 
the extinction of schism. The Church shall soon hear 
my voice. I will speak to the heart of Jerusalem and 
call her ; for I must not be wanting to my office. I am 
a bishop in Christ's Church, and every bishop knows 
that (in case of need) the whole Church as well as his 
own particular Church is his charge from Christ." 
On this head he is very careful to define his positi 
"My passage from Babylon, or — if you wilL 
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flight, I am determined to keep clear of all suspicion 
of schism. From the charity which I owe to the holy 
Catholic Church and to everybody in communion with 
her, I do, in no wise, separate myself. But I am pre- 
pared to maintain communion always with all, so long 
as we are agreed in the essential articles of our faith ; 
and in the symbols of the ancient Church of Christ. 
. . . Let full liberty, therefore, as to thought and action 
be left to each Church, in things indiflferent ; and let 
each be fruitful according to its own convictions ; until 
the Church itself, instructed by the Spirit of Christ, 
shall put an end to the controversy and separate the 
chaff from the true wheat ®." 

With these views he passed, by way of Germany and 
Holland, to England ; and formally joined our Church 
in London. James I. (as we know) had purposes which 
symbolized, somewhat, with the views of De Dominis ; 
and by the King'a influence he obtained an appoint- 
ment at the Savoy ; and, later, a canonry at Windsor. 
In the meantime, after persuasion had been found to 
be useless, he was disgraced and burnt in effigy by his 
former friends. 

Like most other renegades he was extremely zealous ; 
and he worked himself up into a vehemence of contro- 
versy which some of his Anglican friends thought ex- 
cessive. But years went by, and his mood changed. 
Whether Northern manners chilled his passionate sym- 
pathies; or whether he thought himself insufficiently 
appreciated ; — so it was that when Borghese died, he 
entered again into negociations with Rome. This, of 
course, damaged his position in England. James, in 
the first instance, forbad him the Court ; and afterwards 

* CauscB profectionis su<b ex Italia, pp. 22, 28; Henke, i. 344 — 3465 
note. 
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ordered him to leave the country. This only quick- 
ened his revived yearnings for the South, and he 
started^ therefore, for Italy without precise guarantees ; 
depending, to his cost, upon indefinite promises. On 
arriving in Home he was submitted to a penance ; and 
made to bind himself by very rigid pledges. But this 
was not all. In 1623 Pope Gregory died, and with 
him the last hope of peace for De Dominis. His ene- 
mies under Urban recommenced their attacks upon 
him ; and verified the prophecy which he is said to have 
uttered — *^ If Barberini become Pope, I am a lost man." 
He was condemned to death ; and only escaped execu- 
tion by a sudden, and suspicious, death in prison. His 
corpse was burnt at an Auto da Fe, and his ashes were 
cast into the Tiber. 

Such infirmity of purpose, such a weak morale could 
not fairly be held to compromise any other than the 
subject of it. But imfortunately, controversialists are 
not famous for justice ; and so it came about, that the 
vacillation of De Dominis, as well as the unhappy per- 
version of Neuhaus, was laid to the charge of the 
" moderate school.'' They were both for a time con- 
nected with it ; and their doings, therefore, discredited 
and embarrassed its cause. Galixtus and those who 
acted with him, plainly felt it to be thus. Saxony and 
England counterbalanced Holland; and their hopes 
were dimmed accordingly. "You doubtless know,'' 
says one of them to him, " that Antonio de Dominis 
has relapsed to the Romanists. It is a thing almost 
beyond belief, that the man should have reached such 
a pitch of madness and of perfidy as basely to desert 
what in other days he fought for so earnestly. I hear 
the like too, (with the utmost astonishment,) of our 
friend Barthold Neuhaus; a fact which I know full j 
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well will be imputed to poor Philosophy ; and to what 
they call the sect of Cornelius (Martini). Overbeck 
wrote to Neuhaus and received an answer ^om some- 
body else, saying that he was at Ajmsberg with a friend 
of the Archbishop of Cologne/^ The answer " from 
somebody else'' is characteristic ; and reminds one of 
similar tactics in the present age. 

These two perversions were of serious moment ; but 
other greater trials were now at hand, nearer home. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



^^t ^^xxi^ ^tutn' Wiut in ite Effect ni^an 

§rttnsfaich* 



TN tracing the course of the Thirty Tears' War, we 
"*■ often find the different schools of religion in posi- 
tions which we should not have expected them to oc- 
cupy. Itomanists were banded against Bomanists, and 
Protestants against other Protestants, without any ap- 
parent reference to the supposed objects of the war. 
It was what is called a religious war; yet theology (as 
such) had but little to do with it. Princes chose their 
sides more from policy than faith ; and they changed 
them again as interest prompted. The Popes (even) as 
we have seen% were not above such tactics; and as 
Paul III. had thwarted Charles V. when he seemed to 
be becoming too successful against the Protestants^ so 
did Urban VIII. at this later day so foster the Swedes 
in their strife with the Emperor, as to verify the adage 
which involved his name — quod non fecerunt Barberi 
fecerunt Barberini. 

So perfect and dignified an example oi finesse was 
tolerably sure to have plenty of imitators; and what 
the greater, doubtless, justified on pleas of policy, the 
lesser were almost driven to, in self-defence. Amongst 
these were the princes of the house of Brunswick. 
We must briefly state the circumstances in which they 

* See chap. x. p. 74. jm 
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stood, as a preface to the history of the distresses which 
befell them. 

At the date now referred to there were four Dukes. 
Christian the Elder was established at Celle : Frederick 
Ulrich (our friend's patron) at Wolfenbiittel. They 
represented, respectively, different branches of the 
family. Attached to each was a younger brother: 
George was the hope of the House of Celle; whilst 
Christian the Toimger — "Gottes Freund, der Pfaffen 
Feind;" the well-known Cavaliere of the Princess 
Palatine — was identified with the line of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel. George of Celle had been chosen by 
his brothers to perpetuate their family and to defend 
its interests ; and no other method seemed so hopeful 
in his eyes as that of procuring, by intrigues with the 
Emperor, the reversion of the territory which Frederick 
Ulrich was possessed of. To this object he postponed 
as well religion as honour ; siding against men of his 
own faith ; and that too, though still pretending adhe- 
sion. Whilst yet in the service of the King of Den- 
mark, he had a secret understanding with the Emperor 
and with Wallenstein; just as five years later, while 
professedly an imperialist, he was traitorously nego- 
tiating with Gustavus Adolphus. 

The same system held in the other line. Frederick 
Ulrich was, by inheritance, an imperialist. His father 
and his grandfather had been such before him ; and 
his personal feelings were akin to theirs. But his 
character was weak, and conflicting interests were 
pressing; and so he swayed endlessly from one side 
to another, as this or that Court-influence moved him. 
Unfortunately his transitions were but seldom suc- 
cessful. One while to the Emperor, one while to his 
enemies; he usually so managed (or w^^smanaged) his 
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movements, as to suflfer very seriously at the hands of 
each. Thus was it at the time now mider review. 
Christian IV. of Denmark, his uncle (and the brother- 
in-law as will be remembered of King James I.) had 
committed himself to an eflfort against the Emperor, 
and had entered Brunswick with Frederick Ulrich's 
consent, in such^ force as to draw against him both 
Tilly and Wallenstein. On the east side, and on the 
west, was the land thus desolated; whilst the Danes 
were themselves scarcely less a curse, though present 
in the character of friends. 

A graphic description of the state of the country is 
given in the letters of Hornejus to Calixtus. 

" There is no doubt," he writes from Brunswick on 
the 1st of Nov. 1625, "that the citadel of Calenberg has 
been taken by Tilly ; for I have lately seen letters to 
the Duke which tell this. The garrison were dismissed 
unharmed, and the country-people ordered by the 
enemy to remain and to attend to the land ; to which 
end he gave them both seed and horses. Immediately 
afterwards he pressed on to Hanover, and the Hano- 
verians having received from the King a garrison of 
300, blew up the suburbs, that they might the better 
resist. There was here rather a sharp skirmish : the 
King's forces attacking the camp of the Imperialists. 
On this occasion Frederick Duke of Altenburg is said 
to have been killed ; as well as a distinguished officer 
named Obentraut. Besides these, the King's forces are 
said to have lost about 1,000 men — chiefly cavalry. 
The loss, however, of Obentraut is, by every one, 

thought the greatest There are also rumours of 

powerful reinforcements ; so that all are greatly alarmed. 
.... For which cause the Duke now most seriou 
desires to make peace with the Emperor • . • • 
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negotiation is being diligently carried on; a course 
which, even her Highness the Duchess-Mother con- 
sents to*." 

The Duchess-Mother (it will be remembered) was 
the King of Denmark's sister. 

"Tilly, even now," continues Homejus, "proclaims 
on all sides that our prince is suffering for other peo- 
ple's faults, and that if he chooges he can easily save 
himself. .... May God Almighty restore peace to us, 
before we are all undone ! It might readily be, if it 
were not that in our Court itself, there is a very great 

diversity of sentiment The King (of Denmark) 

wishes nothing less ; for which cause he has sent us 
Christian ° (the Yoimger,) lest any arrangements should 
be made with the Imperialists, contrary to his own de- 
sire. Of Wallenstein we here know nothing. You, of 
course, have more certain news of him ; and if he does 
not cause any danger in your quarter, I should hope that 
you are still xmharmed, for a truce will be asked from 
Tilly almost immediately ; which it is thought he will 
not refuse, if only the King (of Denmark) will consent. 
In the meantime I should advise you to look carefully 
around you ; for if the enemy approaches, it is evidently 
not prudent to remain where you are. But where best 
to betake yourself is not, perhaps, so easy to decide; 
for even Denmark and Holstein seem to be in danger." 

As Calixtus inherited family property in that region, 
he might naturally have wished to make that his re- 
fuge ; but he was not (we shall find) willing to. forsake 
his post ; nor would he — had he done so — have fared 
much better ; for the tide of war, within a while, rolled 

^ Henke, vol. i. pp. 367, 368, note 4. 

^ These words in the letter are, (for secresy) written in Qreek : oS 
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northward, and reached even to the possessions which 
he held in Schleswig. In the meantime let us listen 
to his description of the war as it affected the unfortu- 
nate burghers of Helmstadt. 

The following is a letter which he wrote to Ernest 
von Steinberg, who was high in office at the Court of 
Frederick XJlrich. He asks not (it will be noted) to 
be rescued from enemies, but from such as were pro- 
fessedly friends. 

" Highborn and Magnificent, &e. That you have 
helped our University in her distress by your autho- 
rity and advice, and have laboured to save us from 
being utterly sacrificed to the soldiery — on this ground, 
if on no other, I am eternally bound to you ; and not 
I only, but as many of us as are left here ; from whom 
I have received a commission to thank you most ear- 
nestly and with the utmost respect, for all the other 
kindnesses which we have long since had experience 
of; and especially for this last most valuable aid. I 
am further to commend to you our University ; (now 
alas almost extinguished ;) and I have no doubt that it 
will always have the greatest interest in your eyes. 
Would that, however, help could be (somehow) devised 
for the unfortunate citizens who have now, for fifty 
years, afforded a home to ourselves and the Muses ! 
for imless it can be done, they will sink under their 
burdens ; and be driven into utter and hopeless em- 
barrassment ; — say, rather, they will be driven to hang- 
ing themselves ! — so as, hereafter, to be useless as 
well to the Duke as to their country. A third, or at 
least a fourth part of them were carried off by epidemic 
during this last summer and autumn. Trade has been 
at a standstill since that time ; and no corn has been 
brought into the town. But they are commanded not- 
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withstanding to find quarters and rations for 500 foot 
and 100 horse. But the Kmit has not rested even 
there; for there are at this moment 1,200 men, or 
more, in the town. If or does it appear what limit there 
is likely to be, inasmuch as there keep coming some- 
times horse, sometimes foot; now 50; now 60; all of 
them demanding with a soldier's ferocity quarters and 
rations for themselves, and food for their horses. Com- 
manding officers and official persons demand weekly, 
some, 30 thalers; some, 20; some, more; some, less. 
They have costly carousings, at the expense of the 
poverty-stricken citizens. They keep boasting that 
whatever they find in the house is theirs ; nay more, 
the very houses which the citizens have vacated under 
pressure of want and harassment — these they declare 
to be their own, and say that they would sell, if they 

could find a purchaser I know a man who, after 

being illtreated and wounded (with his wife) by a 
soldier who was quartered upon him, was obliged to 
make good the sword which was broken over his own 
heady by buying another for this mad rioter! But 
what is of all things the most intolerable is that the 
fellows declare that these things are done by permission 
of his Serene Highness Prince Christian^; and that 
from him they could easily obtain licence for yet graver 
acts. And thus, while excusing their own ferocity, 
they do the greatest injury to the illustrious Prince 
whose mind towards his retainers we know to be dif- 
ferent. Delegates from the Senate and citizens are 
going to the Duke to complain of their losses ; and to 
deprecate this grievance. I beseech you either by your 
influence, or by your good advice, or in any way you 
can, to help these most imhappy men, of whom some 

' The Younger. These were troops of the Danish army. 
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(as we shall see) will finish their lives with a halter, 
tinless they can obtain some relief from their misfor- 
tunes. They only ask that at least there be some limit 
to the troops which shall be introduced into the city ; 
and that (as far as it can be done conveniently) a cer- 
tain proportion — especially of the cavalry — shall be 
quartered elsewhere; those troops which are left in 
garrison, receiving orders to be content with what is 
really necessary, and to abstain from violent conduct. 
It is in every way most just — I mean that faithful sub- 
jects should be protected from injury; and not be 
coerced to what they cannot possibly do. For God 
doth know (may He have you and yours in His keep- 
ing !) that this town, which was by no means wealthy 
even in happier times, is utterly unable to bear such 
a burden. The love of your country, and your charity 
towards the afflicted, is such that you will not take it 
amiss that we look for some protection from your kind 
feeling. In taking account of the miserable, you will 
yourself, in turn, experience God's mercy; and bind 
to you the Senate and citizens, for ever. May God 
grant us peace, (our only hope) ; and preserve you to 
us and to your country. Farewell. Julian University ; 
Helmstadt. Nov. 27*^ 1625. Tours most faithfully, 
George Calixtus®." 

Such being the bearing of the troops at Helmstadt, 
we are not much surprised to have accounts from 
Brunswick that in that region, also, they were found 
to be a terrible curse. They destroyed the cottages ; 
robbed the churches ; and drove ofi*, as booty, flocks of 
sheep ^ It is in such sad episodes that we read the 
horrors of war ; for if troops called friendly could thus 

• Convmerc, Liter, Fasc, Tert,, pp. 9 — 12. 
' Sormjut, in Henke, L p. 370, note 1. 
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ruin a country, what may we suppose to be the bearing 
of enemies ! 

But we must return for a moment to the field of 
politics. Frederick Ulrich (as has been said) was 
a vacillating man ; and influenced, largely, by those 
around him. So long, therefore, as Christian the 
Younger lived, he gave way before his brother^s love 
of war; and again before his mother^s natural wish 
that such war should forward the purposes of his uncle, 
of Denmark. But as both of them chanced to die in 
the year 1626, he disposed himself, immediately, to- 
wards a change of party ; and it was in consequence of 
renewed negotiations with Tilly, that he withdrew his 
troops from the Danish army, only a few days before 
the great battle of Lutter, in which Christian IV. suf- 
fered utter defeat. His difficulties indeed were urgent, 
but his transition scarce removed them. For the Impe- 
rialists did not thank him for what was done under 
pressure ; whilst his former ally took revenge upon his 
treachery, by laying waste the country as he retreated 
from Lutter. 

We need not, at present, discuss politics further. We 
have seen enough to teach us what were the miseries of 
the land ; and to prepare us for the account which yet 
awaits us concerning Helmstadt. 

The sorrows of the time struck Helmstadt heavily. 
" The beginning of the woe,*' says Calixtus, " was the 
pestilence. It commenced in July 1625, and continued 
into the next year ; carrying off out of the town more 
than 1,400 souls." Every family was in deep mourn- 
ing for the loss of some amongst its members ; whilst 
strangers were horrified by the merciless inhumanity 
which left victims once stricken with the plague, to 
perish. Upon the plague followed flight before the 
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arms of an approaching enemy, so that he who had 
not been driven away by the first, was frightened away 
by the second; in such sort that few of us (whether 
teachers or students) were any longer to be found in 
the city 8^/* Helmstadt was not so much in danger 
from Tilly, as from the impaid robber-host of Wallen- 
stein, who pressed into the Magdeburg and Halberstadt 
country. He established his head-quarters, for a time, 
in the latter; and his presence was a constant source 
of alarm, during the winter of 1625-6. Many l6ft 
the University, never to return. Amongst the rest, 
even the Pro-Eector, John Henry Meibom ; with several 
of the Professors and other friends of Calixtus. They 
looked for occupation in more peaceful regions; and 
their services were lost to Helmstadt for ever. 

But their favourite hiding-place was the town of 
Brunswick, which contrived to maintain its neutrality 
during the whole course of the Thirty Years' War ; and 
was, therefore, always a desirable refuge. As early as the 
November of 1625, there were to be found there seven or 
eight of the Helmstadt Professors ; Calixtus remaining 
(nearly alone) at his post, in the face both of pestilence 
and war. He had many exhortations to remove into 
security, for his colleagues seem to have felt themselves 
abashed by his constancy. But they were not, perhaps, 
very sorry that he declined their advice ; inasmuch as 
the prescDce of their friend at Helmstadt made their 
own non-residence less impossible than it might have 
been. And, in truth, even at Brunswick there was 
much to distress. Those who crowded thither were 
mostly family-men ; and whilst incomes dwindled, (or 
rather ceased altogether,) prices were raised and rents 
increased, and the taxes, too, of the town made heavier. 

f OraU. Select., in Henke, i. 981. ^ 
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If you come/' writes Homejus, at this time from 
Bnmswick, " you will find no trifling burdens ... for 
the people are making a trade of our miseries. I tell 
you all this, not to deter you coming ; (for what would 
I rather, than to have you amongst us P) but that you 
may know how matters stand.*' 

The condition of the University grew daily more sad. 
In the summer of 1625 there were still 600 students in 
residence; but from that time onwards they fell off 
rdpidly. In that same year only seven were matri- 
culated. In the next year none at all ; and in the 3rd 
year (1627) only two. 

The existence of our friend during this period was 
almost a blank. Kemembering what Tilly did at 
Heidelberg, he had packed up his library and sent it 
away; isolating himself, thus, from his private studies, 
at a time when there was nothing to be seen in public 
but woe. How Helmstadt fared when the Danes were 
there, we have heard from the letter given above. 
That state of things continued till the battle of Lutter, 
in the August of 1626. But although, as we have 
seen, the Duke then changed sides, the ill-fated towns- 
men were in no wise the gainers. Instead of the Danes, 
Tilly's troops were now quartered upon them ; nominally 
friendly, but in truth hostile; permitted to plunder 
and destroy at pleasure, without any interference from 
the officers in command. Theirs was, indeed, a most 
pitiable plight. For whatever might be the cruelty of 
the soldiers of the League, they dared not so much 
(even) as wish them away ; for their departure would 
bring back upon them their Danish persecutors, who 
were still in force at Wolfenbiittel — scarce a day's 
march distant. 

It may well be imagined that there was little of joy 
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in the fiftieth Commemoration, or Founder's Day, which 
CalLxtns observed at Helmstadt (though nearly alone) ^ 
on the 15th of October, 1626. " I have called you toge- 
ther," he said, in addressing the few students who 
remained there, " not to listen to an eloquent or learned 
oration, such as neither the distress of the times, nor 
my many anxieties permit; but rather that you may 
unite your prayers with mine, and that we of the Uni- 
versity stni left in this place may with one voice unitedly 
beseech God's mercy. . . . Some of my colleagues who, 
before, were present, have since been induced to seek 
a safer home, by fear of the dangers which threaten 
us. Some who, then, were well and happy are now in 
their houses, confined by sickness. Some who, then, 
were living are now at rest ; and have departed to an- 
other and a better life. . . . Others of us who then had 
no cause of mourning are now lamenting wives, or chil- 
dren, or relations, or friends. So that not only in the 
University, but in the whole town, our losses may be 
read in black garments and sorrowful faces. ... It has 
not pleased God to grant us happy and peaceful days ; 
but on the contrary to aggravate our punishments and 
to sharpen our calamities. But this is the completest 
proof that there has been no diminution of our sin and 
vices, but that they are great and weighty as ever. To 
ourselves, therefore, let us impute our ills." . . . 

There follows next a view of public affairs in which 
he states reasons for being true to the Emperor, as the 
centre and stay of German unity. Gradually, however, 
the ground changes, and he puts forth his opinion upon 
things more personal; the depressed condition of the 
Protestant clergy and the need of a deeper and more 
accurate learning, as a step towards ecclesiastical (and 
therefore national) peace. ''Almost none," he says, '' are 
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dedicated to theological studies, save those who have 
, not sufficient funds to enable them to undertake any- 
thing else. And even if there be found any masterly 
intellects interested in sacred things, and in the litera- 
ture (manifold and varied) which tends towards them — 
there is not provided for them any special assistance, 
now that the resources of the Church are converted to 
other uses. It cannot, therefore, be but that all should 
go wrong, and be carried in a retrograde direction. 
Men cannot in a state of poverty attend to study as 
they ought. If there were on every side, (as well our 
own, as our adversaries') the equity and moderation 
which becomes Christians and faithful men believing 
in one and the same God, and in the Son of God as the 
Saviour of the world; if there were that amount of 
erudition which should not only tinge but thoroughly 
imbue the teachers of holy things, and the pleaders in 
so great a controversy; if there were candour and 
simplicity of purpose, (without which even the utmost 
erudition is valueless) ; if we raved at each other with 
less of intemperance, and with lenity and kindliness 
made use of good and valid arguments, instead of bitter 
reproaches ; — if this, I say, were done, we might hope 
that ecclesiastical dissensions (if not utterly takeu away 
and abolished) might yet be diminished, and the dis- 
trust be, in Uke manner, removed or lessened which 
leads different orders and nations of the empire to con- 
tend with each other at so great risk^." 

It will not, perhaps, be thought that our friend was 
wrong in his judgment upon the political sius of the 
age; nor yet in connecting them with a theological 
partisanship which sprang (as ever) from theological 
ignorance. 

^ Or(UU Select*, in Henke, p. 388, note 1 ; p. 891, note 1. 
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But to return. The course of the campaign in 1627 
was such as again filled Helmstadt with troops; and 
although the Emperor accorded a protection to Frede- 
rick Ulrich, (preserving to him all his ancient privi- 
leges, and securing his dominions from the burdens 
of war,) yet the march of the imperial forces upon 
Holstein, as well as their operations against the Danes 
in Wolfenbiittel, were unavoidably the cause of im- 
mense distress. The pressure was yet further and 
largely increased by the special exertions which the 
Duke felt constrained to, by way of set-off to his 
tardy adhesion. Its thoroughness was questionable, if 
not questioned ; and we are not, therefore, surprised at 
the ruinous subsidies, (ruinous to so poor a country as 
Brunswick,) which were contributed from his trea- 
suries towards the support of the troops. 15,000 thalers 
a month and 200 measures of corn a week, — these were 
the terms which he made with Tilly * ; and they were 
well-nigh sufficient to exhaust his treasury. The Helm- 
stadt Professors, of course, went to the wall. " It is 
now two years since we received anything \" writes one 
of them at the commencement of this very year. The 
end of it (December) told the same tale : " Not a far- 
thing in the way of maintenance can I get from the 
Palace V' 

Such a condition of things was most disastrous. The 
Professors of Medicine and of Law could maintain them- 
selves ; practising amongst their temporary neighbours 

1 " Die vorige Woche Illastrissimus mit dem Hn. General commis- 
sair Lerchenfeld wegen der Belagerung von Wolfenbiittel. contrahirt, 
also dass J. F. Qn. dem Hn. General Graf v. Tilly zn Wiedereroberung 
der Vestang monatlich 15,000 Thlr. und wdchentlich 200 Malter Korn 
geben woUe."— G^d'^. 3,296, in ffenke. 

^ SomejuSi in Henke, i. 393, note.. 

I Idem, in Henke, 1. 394^ note 1. 
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in Brunswick. The members, however, of the theological 
and philosophical Faculties were reduced, by the stop- 
page of their supplies, to beggary. But the poor Duke 
himself was in sorry plight ; and though we hear that 
he was kind to the unfortunate Professors, he could not 
give them what he had not got. It was graceful to in- 
vite these learned fugitives to his house. It was gracefiil 
to visit them in their own narrow dwellings. It cheered 
them when he condescended to become a sponsor to 
their children °^. But their terrible needs were beyond 
his curing, and they were fain, in their penury, to re- 
spect his : 

"I have indeed," says Hornejus, '* had abundant op- 
portunity of approaching the Prince, and it has often 
occurred to me to try whether I could not obtain some 
assistance from him \ but inasmuch as I saw that it was 
not the inclination to help us which was lacking, but 
the power, I could not find courage to speak to him 
about it ^." They preferred to struggle with their dis- 
tresses in silence. " I have managed," we read of one 
amongst them, "to scrape together a little money by 
tuition ; but (for all that) I have got into debt, though 
I live as sparingly as is possible." Thus was it with 
the Professors who had fled to Brunswick. 

Calixtus, in the meantime, abiding steadily at 
Helmstadt, was subject to yet more dire distresses. 
Though the troops, to their own, (or their officers') 
credit, are said to have treated him with special re- 

. "^ " Ex aula ne teruncii quidem subsidium consequi possam, etsi fre- 
qaentissime ad Principem invitor . . . Mihi superiore mense natus est 
secaado genitus, qaem quum optimus Piinceps noster ipse ex sacro fonte 
suscepisset, earn honorem mihi habuit aliquot horas ad me divertere- 
tur.*' — Hornejus, in Senke, i. 394, note 1. 
" Commerc. Idterar. Faso. Tert,, p. 14. 
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spect ^ he yet had to bear with incessant demands ; as 
weU as with the presence of soldiers quartered in his 
house. His power^ too, to sustain such a burden was 
gone. His income had, in happier days^ been ample ; 
but now it was reduced to almost nothing. His salary 
as a Professor was (we know) in abeyance. His wife's 
property at Helmstadt was, for the time, nearly worth- 
less ; whilst that which might otherwise have been his 
resource (his private estate in the Schleswig coimtry) 
was grievously injured during the campaign in that 
quarter. But alas ! there was in store for him what 
was sadder yet ; and an event was now at hand which 
overshadowed all else, making deeper even the dark- 
ness of those most miserable times. 

« "De benevolentia qnam Tibi miles exhibuit, . . . Incnlenter scrip- 
»s^**-^SohraAw to Calixtus, Gott, 2,212, in Henke, i. 394i» note 2. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

§tut)i 0f tj^je jcj^tlb |0|^ &xu\i. 



ATJR friend's eldest child was a son, — John Erich; 
^ bom August 14th, 1620. He was a child to be 
marked both for mind and character; and in the re- 
tirement of the Professor's learned leisure, his progress 
was pressed to the very verge of excess. Without 
being exactly, a youthful prodigy, his intelligence was 
much beyond his years; and his father delighted to 
feed it to the full. His gifted baby was a twofold pet ; 
the joy of his fatherhood, and the pride of his learned 
skiU. 

Latin the child learnt from the very beginning, as 
a child might learn French from a foreign nurse. 
German, of course, was his language with his mother 
and the servants. But Latin and only Latin * with the 
Professor and his friends; whether the pupils who 
might be residing — as then customary — ^in the house, 
or those members of the University who frequented it, 
as guests. He even went further ; striving with child- 
ish (yet most t*/jchildish) curiosity to decipher such 

I Greek or Hebrew letters as he happened to meet with 
in his father's books. 

" It was not,'' — says Calixtus, — " my wish to burden 

■khim. But of his otm accord he sought to learn the 
■G-reek and Hebrew letters which he noticed in books. 
■Texts ii^f Scripture^ prayers^ and the Psalms of Davidi 

g >y Ebeiuo fertig w'e DeutschJ'—Senke, i. 398, 399. 
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(in Buchanan^s translation^) the most sententious verses 
of Horace, Virgil, and other writers ; — these he knew 
by heart ; and repeated them, when asked, with readi- 
ness. He could point out places upon the map ; draw 
mathematical figures, &c. In his bedroom which 
looked eastward, he had observed, when in bed, the 
course of the sun, and tried to represent it in a dia- 
gram. He next sought information as to the course 
of the moon." 

And with all this, he was the most amiable of chil- 
dren. " When he had done anything wrong," his 
father continues, " he could not rest till it had been for- 
given him. No scolding, no punishment was needed ; 
nothing but a hint, or a sterner look than common,— 
which never ceased to distress him (amidst streams of 
tears) till he thought all was pardoned, and old love 
re-established." 

'' His face was so open, and his manner so loving, 
that whomsoever he looked at, or spoke to, — he imme- 
diately won him as a friend. Specially neat and tidy 
in his ways, he kept all his books and playthings in 
their places, well-arranged, or packed away in his little 
box. And when, towards the last (during the war) there 
often arose sudden and terrible tumults ; and all in the 
house and the neighbourhood were trembling, he always 
shewed such signs of courage and such presence of 
mind, as to make it plain that when age and instruction 
had strengthened him, he would not be wanting in that 
mood of character which raises a man above the sport 
of fortune." 

Children so remarkable very often die early. So was 
it with John Erich Calixtus. 

Amidst the complicated horrors of that terrible time, 
(deprived, too, of his library, — ^removed for safety,) the 
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Professor had suspended all lighter studies, and betaken 
himself to an essay on the Immortality of the Soul. 
** The writing of verses, to which in my youth I used 
to give some attention, this'* — ^he tells Van Overbeck 
— " I have long since abandoned. And even if other- 
wise, I could not, amidst the storms and tempests of 
these most crooked times, have written anything fit for 
learned ears. I thought, therefore, that I should be 
doing a work more seriously useful, if I took up a doc- 
trine needed and suggested by present circumstances ; 
— the immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of 
the body.'' 

This work is full of thought and learning; and ad- 
mirable as a specimen of doctrinal monograph. Whilst 
labouring upon it, he lost his gifted child. 

'' I little supposed," he says, '^ whilst thinking out this 
essay, that an event was so near which should make 
necessary to myself what I had purposed to offer for 
the general good ; but it pleased God to test me, whether 
my words had been impressed upon my own hearts 

The child died on the 28th of April, 1627; and the 
heart bleeds still (after the lapse of two centuries) when 
we read what his father has written about him : 

^^ In the article of death, and almost breathless, he 
commended his country to God ; — for the child was, in 
this point, as a man, nay an old man — and his soul 
to Christ our Saviour. And if the bystanders at any 
moment ceased their prayers, he exhorted them to con- 
tinue ; following them, as well as he could, both by voice 
and gesture. At last, taking leave of his parents and 
of all his Mends by name, he placidly expired ; without 
distortion of body, without pain, or the sense of death." 

With a touching apology for introducing such details, 
the sorrow-stricken man goes on to enlarge upon them ; 
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teUing us (childlike) his tenderest thoughts with that 
simplicity of egotism which belongs to grief. 

" In this so sudden and terrible case the precepts of 
wisdom which I had studied from my youth did not, 
indeed^ forsake me. I thought with myself how seemly 
it was to obtain, beforehand, by reason and conviction, 
the consolation which time brings at last to all. But, 
to confess the truth, what human wisdom could give 
me, (and what the sayings of Socrates and Seneca, and 
others of the wisest and the firmest taught me,) was 
scarcely worth a thought, whilst I could turn myself 
towards the Kght of divine revelation, and the hope of 
the resurrection to eternal joy. To my special gain 
it happened, that just at the time of my dear child's 
death, I was occupied with those words of the Apostle : 
' It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : 
it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory : it is sown 
in weakness ; it is raised in power : it is s7wn a naW 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body.' When I pondered 
these words before the slender form of my dead son, 
the son of whom I had cherished the highest hopes ; 
and with my hands closed the eyes of him who in the 
natural course of nature should have done that service 
to myself, — ^those words, through God's grace, did so 
deeply comfort me, that if they destroyed not every 
feeling of pain and yearning,— this indeed could not 
and ought not to be, — they still kept far off everything 
Tmworthy or excessive which otherwise might have 
been able to intrude itself. I ceased to bewail, for I 
knew most assuredly, that it was well with my child ; 
and I consoled myself, (and do still console my yearn- 
ings,) with the assurance of his glorious renewal. Sorrow 
indeed there was, and woe in parting ; but when I see : 
him agaiu, when again he comes to meet and embraoaJ 
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me (as he used to do) then my joy and delight will as 
far surpass that sorrow, as he himself in his glory will 
Surpass the son I knew here/' 

Not yet, however, is his heart at rest. Starting from 
a TOTTQ^ of learned heathenism, he puts the case into a 
different form. After quoting the saying of Silenus, 
that ^' the best thing is not to be born ; and the next 
best is to die as soon as possible,"— 

" Ho V (he asks) " can it be better to be nothing, 
than to be intelligent P than to be the image of God ? 
The depravity of our nature derived from Adam, and 
its cure, the washing of regeneration, and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, — of all these things Silenus was 
equally ignorant. Neither did he any better understand 
how great the glory and the happiness which awaits 
the regenerated. John Erich my child — if he had not 
been bom, had also not been bom again, had not put 
on Christ his Saviour, had not been adopted to be the 
child of God, had not had the heritage of a blessed 
eternity, had not been now laarf^eKos V 

** But he departed in his childhood ; and gave up 
life, before he could know what life is." 

«' It is well ;" he adds, answering his own objection. 
"He kept his white raiment, put on him in the sa- 
cred bath of Baptism^ pure as he received it; polluted 
with no deliberate guilt, by no sins committed wilfully 
against his conscience." 

"He was snatched away ^." .... 

" Though the East be severed from the West, and the 
South from the North, by a schism as sad as wicked ; 
and though either out of zeal or hatred, men are curs- 
ing each the others and devoting them* to hell; stilly 
no one has ever dared to deny salvation to such chil- 

»» Wisdom iv. 11, 13, 14. 
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dren, wheresoever or from whomsoever they may have 

received their baptism Since I know, therefore, 

that I have not lost this precious child, but only sent 
him as a pledge, whither I shall follow gladly, .... I 
should seem to love rather myself than him, if I could 
not forego, with a patient heart, the intercourse which 

so soon shall be again restored I had destined 

him not for my own delight, — though from such a one 
I might well have expected much, — but for the ministry 
of God, and sacred learning; and this, the more ear- 
nestly, in proportion to the fewness of the persons who 
give themselves seriously and in the way that they 
ought, to those studies and pursuits by which the 
Church Catholic might be healed of her woimds; her 
losses repaired, her struggles set at rest; and some 
small attempts at least be made for quietness and con- 
cord. I hoped that he would one day do what I, in 
my weakness and in the misery of the times, am now 
imable to accomplish. But God hath judged other* 
wise — and I submit myself; glad to have found an in- 
tercesBor for myself and my studies, in him whom I 
once hoped to have as a companion. For although I 
would not dare to affirm, that he sees what we are 
doing from the seat of his joy, yet he has not put 
away the memory of those that were dear to him; 
myself, or his mother, or his brother, whom he always 
loved most tenderly, and spoke to by name when at the 
point of departure. He ceases not, therefore, to pour 
out his prayers for us whom he knows to be still way- 
farers; and for our safety which he knows to be still 

endangered Pardon, kind reader, that I have given 

80 much place to myself in this writing. God grant 
that you may never have need of such medicine ° !" 

Such complicated distresses, so admirably bome^ ' 

• Conchmo lab. de Sup. Judio., pp. 1^9— 14a* ^ 
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were sure to call forth general sympathy ; and his suf- 
ferings both of body and of mind were cared for. Van 
Overbeck shewed himself in the light of old days, and 
proposed that his friend should bring his family to 
Leyden ; and accept free quarters in his house, as a guest. 
He begged him to remain with him for at least two 
years. This noble suggestion Calixtus declined, though 
he was fain to accept a loan from his princely friend ; 
being reduced, at this juncture, to almost absolute want. 
Nor was Overbeck solitary in his friendly zeal. 
Others, also, offered him their sympathy and service. 
" I was going to write to you,*' says Hornejus in May 
1827, '' when I heard, imexpectedly, most melancholy 
news ; — the death of your eldest boy, John Erich. I 
can well believe that you are bitterly distressed about 
it ; for he was a child whose disposition had attracted 
everybody's notice. Your admirable wife must needs 
be in terrible grief. But such is your wisdom and 
fortitude of mind that I have hope not only that you 
will bear, as so great a divine should, what the Lord 
and Father of all has ordered, but that you will also 
sustain and support her.'' .... In the following week 
he writes agatu, in terms which hint at his friend's 
deep depression ; and in June we find him writing 
a third time to beseech this stricken heart not utterly 
to surrender itself to the power of grief: "It is the 
Lord who has smitten us all, and smites us still ; even 
He in whom we must put our trust even though He 

slay us I especially beg you not to give yourself 

wholly up to grief; but to sustain your resolution, for 
the Church's sake, and for ours. I entreat this of you ; 
nay with all the earnestness that is in me, I implore 
and beseech you *•" 

' Commerc. LU. Fasc, Tert^ p. 13. 
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Others (like Stucke) took the same course of argu- 
ment. " My worthy friend {gevatter) will bear up like 
a great divine; and not yield too much to distress 
and desperation. He will also do his best to console 
his good wife ; for we know and are sure that none of 
those thus called away are lost to us, but when it 
pleases His godly pAwer we shall follow them, and find 
them again, with great delight «.'* 

He needed this Christian consolation very sorely. 
For a long time he seemed beyond the reach of com- 
fort ; and every such sorrow which occurred within hia 
knowledge awakened again the echoes of his slumber- 
ing grief. The friend whose words we have just quoted, 
himself lost a child about two years afterwards; and 
Calixtus writes of this event with such plaintiveness, 
as to shew how keenly he remembered his loss. ** Loss," 
he adds, " as we are wont to call it ; though we ought 
rather to speak of such, as gone before ;'* {pramitti 
rectiiis quam amitti) . 

The place of his darling was not fated to be supplied 
to him. He never, afterwards, had much joy in his 
children. A baby-daughter who was born to him, died 
soon after her birth. A son who was bom in the year 
of John Erich's death (and who received, in tender 
memory, the same name) was weak in intellect and 
quite incapable ; whilst Fred. Ulrich, the son who after- 
wards succeeded him, — ^inheriting his position, and de- 
fending his fame, — caused him, during his life-time, 
very great concern. 

But we must not interrupt the course of our history. 

* Henke, i. 405, note 3. 
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TT was much^ at such a time of continued distress^ to 
■ meet with so general and deep a sympathy ; and in 
this view it is specially to our purpose to record that 
in this very year, and almost at this very time, he re- 
ceived from his patron Fred. Ulrich of Brunswick, 
a compliment which, though barren of immediate re- 
sult, was (eventually) a source both of honour and 
profit. 

The Emperor Lothaire II. of Saxony, standing be- 
tween the so-called Concordat of Worms and the ac- 
cession of the House of Hohenstaufen, — held a better 
position in regard to the Church than those who pre- 
ceded him, or those who followed. His relations with 
the ecclesiastical authorities were peaceful, and his per- 
sonal mood, (to all seeming,) more religious. We need 
not, however, discuss this point ; nor look very far, in 
that age, for a reason why he instituted or restored 
a religious foundation. He desired to rest, (and does 
actually rest,) in a grave not distant from his natural 
home; and accordingly, (a.d. 1135) he established a 
Benedictine monastery, at Konigslutter, in the Duchy 
of Brunswick. This cloister at the date of our history 
was secularized, and had passed under the rule of Pro- 
testant abbots. But it had never been made available 
for the support of literature ; and it was, therefore, the 
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more remarkable, as an acknowledgment of merits to 
invest Calixtus with the reversion of the abbacy. The 
Deed which confirms this privilege is curious; and 
must not be entirely lost to our readers. It runs thus: 

" Fred. TJlrich, by the grace of God Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Luneburg, &c. 

*' Our favour to begin with. Worthy, most learned, 
well-beloved and trusted. Whereas we remember your 
faithftd services now for several years given in our 
Julius University at Helmstadt; And whereas they 
have not been sufficiently remunerated; besides that, 
by reason of the present troubles, you have been obliged, 
for some time past, to forego your well-earned salary : 
Therefore have we graciously determined to invest you 
with the dignity of abbot in our foundation of Konigs- 
lutter, at the first avoidance — which rests in the hands 
of God, — for your more sustentation ; and for the better 
and more diligent continuance of your studies. Our 
pleasure is, that you receive this same, — ^under the con- 
ditions named, — by virtue of these presents; seeing 
that the Almighty God has endowed you with notable 
qualities and gifts in your vocation : And that you do^ 
none the less, continue devoted to your usefiil profession, 
in the building up of the Church of God, the country 
and the people : And ... we nothing doubt that with 
the same diligence as heretofore . . . you will turn it to 
the best advantage of our well-beloved students. And 
so we- bid you a gracious farewell. GKven in our town 
of Brunswick, the 28th of July, 1627. Priedrich 
Ulrich/' 

Under any other circumstances this gift had been 
most welcome ; for it gave him not only the prospect 
of wealth, but of high ecclesiastical > (and therefore) 
flecular rank. But the loss of his child OTershadowed 
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all else; and the state of the country made his gloom 
yet deeper. 

On the Founder's Day in the year previous^ he had 
expressed a hope, in his address to the students, that 
the troubles which then lay upon them all might pass. 
But when the festival now came round again it found 
matters as before ; with the exception (indeed) that the 
plague had ceased, and the Emperor's protection had 
been formally accorded to them. These were points of 
comfort; and Galixtus was thankful for them. But 
a sadly-broad margin of distress still remained, and it 
was no man's duty not to feel it deeply. ** When I 
spoke to you," he says, "from this place last year, 
I had hoped to see to-day a more happy state of things, 
and to be able to address a larger assemblage. And as 
beforetime I had more than once met the birthday of 
our University amidst storm and tempest, sufferings 
and misery, so did I then promise praise to the most 
High God, as the healer of sufferings and the giver of 
peace and of all good things if, by His grace, the 
stream of war might pass away ; and rest be once more 
restored. But He upon whose nod hangs all that plear 
sures us or gives us pain, has not seen fit to accept my 
vow. The attendance to-day is not greater, the soK- 
tude is not less than when a year ago I took possession 
of this seat. My colleagues are still absent ; our stu- 
dents still few." 

From this he passes to describe those sins of the time 
which were bringing upon them so terrible a pimish- 
ment. "Who of us," he asks, "worships God with 
more of piety, or a purer mind than before ? who loves 
his neighbour as himself? who puts a check upon his 
avarice P who, upon his envy P who, upon his wrath ? 
who acts with honesty and frankness ? careM lest he 
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should defraud lus neighbour in any matter? nay^ 
rather^ who does not do his utmost to defraud and to 
go beyond him P' 

Calixtus was too wise, as well as too charitable, to 
indulge in an exaggerated or pointless tirade; and we 
might be sure, therefore, (without enquiry,) that his 
words were true. It may be well, however, to verify 
his censures independently ; even though it be a melan- 
choly, and almost sickening work. No picture of the 
times is complete without it; and we will, therefore, 
take occasion from our Mend's lamentations, to sketch 
the morals (or mmorals) of the times he lived in. 

Simple-hearted, then, let it be said, as were the 
first Reformers, their followers were often far otherwise 
minded ; and many a one distinguished himself by his 
zeal against popery who had no serious wish for any- 
thing better. Superstition indeed was banished ; but, 
with it, reverence. Externalism was discarded, but 
nothing intrinsic took its place. Work-holiness* — as 
the Germans call it — fell into contempt ; imsucceeded, 
alas! by the fruits of faith ^ Empty pretension in 
place of learning, and a hair-splitting dogmaticism 
both fierce and hollow — these, with not seldom a lax 
morality, were amongst the results of that righteous 
enterprise which, in itself, aimed at nothing but what 
was pure and high. 

Complaints on this score were early heard. Me- 

• Werk'heiUgJceiU 

^ ** . . . . Sie wollen lieber die Dreieinigkeit erklaren, als anbeten ; 
lieber die Gegenwart Cbristi beweisen, als ihn zu jeder zeit and an 
jedem Orte verebren; liebe die Rene iiber die Sunden bescbreiben, als 
sie selbet in sich fublen ; lieber das Verdienst der Werke herabsetzen, 
als gute Werke thun. u. s. w/' — J. Valentin AndreS^ in Menzel's Neuere 
Oetchichte der Deutschen, voL Ti. p. 7. 
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lanchtHon had to denounce as a '^senseless opinion" 
the idea that piety means contempt for literature; 
whilst he complains very bitterly that even the pulpit 
was misused to the propagating of this mischievous 
conceit amongst the people. ''We have seen/' he says, 
" already how religion has been put in peril by the ir- 
ruption of barbarism, and I am very much afraid in- 
deed that th'k will happen again ®." 

But if ignorance screened herself under the shield 
of faith, so also did faults of a subtler kind. There 
developed itself gradually a Protestant scholasticism 
as elaborately technical as that of old ; and destined to 
call out the same bad passions. '' The academical af- 
fairs of those days/' it has been said ^, open up to our 
view "a very cloaca; a sink of petty squabbles and 
personal bitterness." Imagine, for example, the follow- 
ing scene. At an Act, or Disputation®, in the Uni- 
versity of "Wittenberg, the Chancellor addresses a dis- 
putant thus : " Hear, thou hog J thou hound ! thou fool ! 
or whatever thou art, thou stolid ass !" 

Imagine another foremost man among the Witten- 
bergers, — also at a public Disputation in college, — so 
maddened at having the authority of Melanchthon 
brought against him, as to pull down a picture of 
him which, by chance, hung near ; and to trample it 
under his feet with rage ! 

Such scenes prepare us for something worse ; and we 
are the less surprised to hear of very disreputable Pro- 
fessors. One, for instance, is said to be so deeply in 
debt, that "if every hair in his head were a ducat'" 
he could not pay his creditors. Another is " in bed with 

^ Galle. * Tholuck, Deutsche Umversitaten, i. 141. 

• Anno 1581. ' Tbolack. 
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seven wounds ;'* received in a fall when he was " coming 
home drunk!'' "Sottish Professors^" are not unfre- 
quently mentioned ; and a University Commission re- 
cords the fact that such were as irreligious as their 
deeds denote. During service in church they read 
the newspapers'*! The wives of such Professors (and 
their daughters) matched them. Instances are given 
in the note below*. Those who desire it, may de- 
cipher them in the German; those who do not will 
escape a scandal. 

Such are a few chance specimens of life, as it shewed 
itself in the post-Reformation period. " The teaching 
of Luther concerning the Christian man's freedom had 
become (with many) a cloak for evil ; whilst the benefit 
of religion was placed only in this — the loosening and 
destruction of all Church-bands, of all discipline and 
of all order V 

Matters continued to get worse, up to the time of the 
Thirty Years' War. Whilst some, in mere disgust, had 
gone back to Brome, and others had taken refuge with 
the Brosicrucians or with Bohme ; the masses were sunk 
in a demoralization, quite terrific ^ 



» Vertoffeneftk Profeuoren, 

^ Item : Viel ZeUttn^s-lesen in der Kirche vorgehe. 

» " 1602. Der Fran Gerlach (Prof. Theol.) Tochter ist in Geschrei, 
class sie mit emem Kinde gehe. 

** 1613. Dr. Happrechts Tochter hat ihre Jungfrauschafb verloren. 

** 1622. Dr. MaginiB klagt dass seine Fran die Dienstboten ihm nicht 
zor Disposition stelle, mit den Alimentis nicht zufrieden sei, immer 
Qaste einlade, and viel hemm laufe. Frau Magirus klagt ihren Ehe- 
mann des Ehebrachs an." — Thol., i. 145—148. 

^ Galle's Melanchthon, p. 116. 

' See some specimens of the age, in a very curious book, the Auto- 
biography of Hans von Schweinichen, a nobleman at the Court of the 
Duke of Liegniz; ilL 287, 288, et passim. 
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"Premature/* says Spittler, "miglit seem the pro- 
pHesjrings of the preachers that God would send war 
into the land; that famine and pestilence must come 
as a judgment. But their words were still just^ in 
a political view; inasmuch as without such a general 
up-stir, the uncorrupted morals of old times could not 
return, nor the quiet of domestic life and self-control 
be reproduced. Courtliness in dress and luxury in 
food had risen to a pitch which seemed like mad- 
ness "^." 

" Great as were the external dangers which threat- 
ened, far more perilous," he says, "was the secret 
decay which had spread so deeply through every rank, 
that all seemed enwrapped in the same whirl. Out 
of the most unmeasured luxury, there sprang the most 
unmeasured lust of money. Truth and faith had al- 
most come to an end. Diligent servants were as little 
to be hoped for, as honest ones. And it was matter 
of canvass, even in reference to the Land-Tag, what 
kiud of considerations would tell upon patriotism ; and 
how much (on the contrary) could be effected with 
money ^." 

What wonder if one so thorough as Calixtus should 
have mourned over a state of things so dismal; and 
that struggling (as he ever did) for the truth, he yet 
should have cherished a feeling akin to disgust at the 
hollow, wrangling, unpractical orthodoxy which had 
reduced religion to a thing of words ? No marvel that 
he should have suggested the use of Ethical Primers ® ; 
and that with something like a touch of sorrowful irony 
he besought men that whilst they taught the Catholic 

" Spittler*8 GeachicMe der Furstewthum's Hannover, vol. i. p. 378. 
» m 9up., i. 176. o Henke, i. p. 408. 
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faiths they would condescend, occasionally, to be " efe 
virtute solUdtos ^/' 

p A quaint caricature (yet hardly^ such) of the preposterous soli- 
fidianism of the age and people is ^ven in the Corinna of Schnppins. 
The sketch is left in German for an ohvious reason. A mother " welche 
ihre Tochter preisgehen nnd verkaufen will, als ihr diese das Wort eines 
Predigers gegen die Hnrerei entgegenhalt, nnn anordnet : ' Morgen wol- 
len wir in dne andere Eirche gehen, da wirst dn einen rechten tro- 
gtreiehen Prediger hdren, der nicht also poltert nnd hallert wis dieser 
nnsinniger Pfaffe.' Und nachdem dann die Tochter verdorhen nnd for 
diesen gelnngenen Erfolg in der andem Eirche eine Danksagung hestellt 
and geschehen ist, wird auch die Wirkung der Predigt eine andere. 

"Als Crobyle ans der Eirche kam, fragte sie ihre Tochter, was 
sie ans der Predigt behalten habe. Corinna antwortete, ' liebste Mntter 
habt ihr nicht gehort, wie der Priester anf die Photinianer schalt ? 
Solche Tenfelskinder finden sich haiifig in Polen; wenn ich diesen 
Eetzem nnd Teufelskindem dieses Messer im Leibe heramwenden 
konnte, ich wollte es thnn.' Crobyle antwortete : ' meine ganze Seele 
frenet sich, indem ich hdre deinen grossen Eifer wegen der Religion : 
fiihre fort, meine liebste Tochter, and bleibe fromm, die Gottesforcht 
hat die Verheissong dieses nnd des asukunftigen Lebens !' " — In Senke, 
ii. p. 3^ note. 




CHAPTER XVL 



^m^m^ again in P^Imstabt* IJ^ag ^txmam. 
®&^ iprinting "^xmn antr its first §lesttlts. 



nPHE perversion of Neuhaus has been mentioned 
■^ already*. The summer of 1627 brought him back 
again^ for a season, into the neighbourhood of Hebn- 
stadt. His change of religion had prospered well. 
The Elector of Cologne had given him a canonry 
at Hildesheim. He had been made Provost of a Cis- 
tercian monastery; and he was also employed as an 
imperial agent, for that district of country in which he 
dwelt. His monastery was that of Althaldensleben^ 
(between Helmstadt and Magdeburg) ; and it was from 
thence that he made visits to his former friends. Such 
visits could not fail to be extremely painful. The 
remembrance of other and far different days ; the utter 
diversity of personal feeling ; the hopeless inconsistency 
of material interests; — these and other unavoidable 
causes must have made these meetings a great trial 
of patience. But additional causes of distress were 
added. Neuhaus was entirely a changed man. He 
had played a strange part in his first " going over." 
Shifty, tricksy, as though ashamed of himself, he had 
affected mystery and deceived his friends. He was 
ordered (perhaps) to do so by his new-found guides. 
But their teaching {if theirs) did not stop here. He 

* Chap. zii. 
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re-appeared at Helmstadt a " transubstantiated'* man^ ; 
totally, essentially other than before. In former days 
modest and kindly and unpretending, he was now 
self-satisfied and overbearing; supercilious in his own 
(supposed) knowledge of life; and smilingly scornful 
of those benighted bookworms from whom he had, 
beforetime, been but too happy to learn. They treated 
him, none the less, with the utmost courtesy. Calixtus 
saw through him, yet allowed his advances; and re- 
ceived him at his house, as though still a friend. 
But we cannot greatly wonder if his presence was 
irksome; an insult added, as it were, to injury; a 
bitter addition to the other trials of the time. All 
the better test of the great Professor's good-nature ; — 
say rather of his earnest Christian love. It is in this 
view, mainly, that we note the fact. Neuhaus was, 
evidently, a very common-place renegade ; and de- 
serves, on his own account, no mention at all. But 
such kindly tolerance of such a man, at such a time^ 
is eminently characteristic of our friend's mood. Neu- 
haus had published, not long before, two violent trac- 
tates on the Protestant question. But although the 
very titles* of them were an insult to Calixtus, he 
maintained towards their author an unvarying pa- 
tience ; affording him (even) upon occasion both board 
and bread. Most men of that date would have as- 
sailed him with fury. 

But alas, there were other events more pressing. 
The condition of the country grew daily worse ; and 

b « Miror hominem" (writes a friend of Calixtus) ** quantum mutatus 
. . . nisi religionis quam nuper suso^it ea indoles est, at non panem 
tantnm . . . sed et animas . . . transubstantiet." In Henke, i. 411, note 2. 

^ AndahcUa Hehnstetenna sive somnium Oe, CcUixti, S^c, ; and agaiDf 
CaUxtw casH^aiut, sive Sfo. . . . U^ewtem inscUiam detegem. 
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the House of Brunswick seemed nigh to destruction. 
Calixtus and his friends were profoundly alarmed. 
They had ever put faith in the imperial alliance ; and 
yet it seemed now to bring no safety. "You say/' 
writes Homejus, "that you are wasting away with 
grief. It is the same with us here, for so far from 
there being any cessation to our tremendous calamities, 
they daily increase at such a rate, that I cannot at all 
imagine where they will end. Nay the very hopes in 
which we have hitherto trusted are vanishing away 
by little and little; and that is being done which we 
had not feared. For this cause I have abstained for 
awhile from writing; for I dared not tell such sor- 
rowful things, and my mind is so benumbed, that I 

cannot speculate upon our miseries That you 

have suflfered great losses in your own country, too, 
(Holstein) I can well believe ; and I am deeply dis- 
tressed at it. But what shall we sayP Behold the 
Lord Himself is destroying what He has built ; and 
what He has planted He is pulling up, — even this 
whole land. I do not say, therefore, that we must not 
seek great things for ourselves, for I know you do not 
do that ; but we must summon our resolution and bear 
what the Lord lays upon us with patience and forti- 
tude. He will (I trust) give us oar lives for a prey, 
in all places whither we may go. This certainly is 
a great consolation that we have from the beginning 
(and with few to stand with us,) disapproved and con- 
demned those measures which have brought down such 

troubles upon us I hear that you have had 

Neuhaus with you. I should like to know what he 
says ; and whether he feels for us in our distresses, or 
not. Pray be so good as to let me hear. I will (on 
my part) immediately write to you, if God's great good- 
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ness should send us any hope. Hearty good wishes to 
you and yours. . . . God will deliver us from every evil 
work, and preserve us unto His heavenly kingdom. 
To Him again I commend you*.'' 

The distresses of the time and the lack of students 
had caused the regular courses of lectures to cease ; 
but the zeal of Calixtus was too thorough to be idle, and 
we find him devising a new kind of service. It is 
nothing extraordinary (even to this day) in Germany, for 
the professorships of Divinity to be held by laymen ; and 
we are not to be surprised that the great theologue of 
Helmstadt, and the abbot (in reversion) of Konigs- 
lutter should never have received the clerical office*. 
But this did not hinder that on Sundays and Festivals, 
(in default of more elaborate teaching,) he began at 
this time a set of Latin lectures on the history and doc- 
trines which each day might suggest. One of these 
homiKes (which he afterwards published) was deUvered 
on the feast of the Epiphany. A man of such strongly- 
marked literary tastes was sure to make full use of the 
fact, that the first Gentile converts were men of learn- 
ing. '' It is a thing which all students and learned 
people may glory in and rejoice about, that when God 
would make known to the heathen the birth of His 
Son,* and take from among them the firstfruits of the 
Church; He put such honour upon those who were 
skilled in learning (nay were philosophers,) as that 
out of their numbers He chose the men who should 
be the first of all believers and act as forerunners of 
the rest.*' 

But his purpose in these lectures was not literary, 
but practicaL And thus afber alluding to the mystical 



Henke, L p. 418, note 2. « ^redJigUuid* Comp. ohap. 
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aspects of the Adoration^ and remarking upon the au- 
thority which they derive from the Fathers, he finishes 
the homily with a very earnest appeal : 

"'We too/ says Gregory the Great, 'have departed 
from our country (which is Paradise) by pride, by dis- 
obedience and the following after of things which are 
sin. And it is needful to return by another way ; by 
weeping and submission and contempt of the world/ 
When then/* continues Calixtus, "at Bethlehem, 
(which is the Church,) ... we have found Christ by 
the leading of the star of His divine Word and have 
embraced Him, let us by all means beware that we 
turn not back again to the tyrant under whose power 
we were, beforetime ; nor to the worldly, the ambitious, 
the tumultuous, the traitorous Jerusalem ; but rather, 
(removed as far as possible from the companionship of 
the impious,) let us set forward towards that heavenly 
country of which we are citizens, by the other way of 
piety and of all truth. And do Thou, adorable Jesu, 
the image of the eternal Father, who when Thou wast 
equal with God, and in the form of God, didst for our 
salvation not disdain the form of a servant ; and being 
made man, didst lead unto Thyself the heathen Magi 
from the furthest East, by the leading of a star ; — do 
Thou command the sunbeam of Thy Word to shine 
into our hearts, that so by its brightness, going before, 
we may come unto Thee our Lord and Redeemer, and 
with Thee eternally dwell '.*' 

Thus zealously did he use such opportunities as were 
left to him. But for public teaching there was little 
scope ; and he gave himself the more eagerly to pri- 
vate studies, — and this with such vehemence as to 
bring on a fit of illness. His friends, even from a 

' Higtoria Ma^orum, p. 39 ; in Henke, L 416, note 1. 
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distance, felt obliged to interfere; beseeching him to 
spare himself and to take more exercise. "You know 
quite well," writes one from Leyden, " that you will 
not get rid of your troublesome guest till you move 
about more, and take more exercise. Our patron (Over- 
beck) most earnestly requires this of you ; and cannot 
but beseech you with all his energy that at whatever 
sacrifice you take care of your health, and adopt judi- 
cious measures before the evil grow worse ^." 

He published in this year his Apparatus Theologicm; 
a work which made a deep and immediate impression. 
It was not a mere introduction to the study of divinity ; 
nor a " Handy Book'^ for young (aspirant) clergymen ; 
but a treatise on theology considered as a science, 
and its relations (in that character) to other branches 
of knowledge. 

In this view he distinguished between theology and 
religion. Theology (he argues) is a science. It is 
not for all Christians (1 Gor.xii. 29) in the same sense 
that faith is for all. Salvation is not lost with it^ nor, 
through it, secured. For it is well known that the 
most learned and subtle scholar and champion of doc- 
trines may be depraved, and by sin may lose faith and 
the Holy Spirit ; and yet, at the same time, not lose 
his knowledge. In proof of all this he quotes Augus- 
tine's dictum: ** AKud est scire tantummodo quid homo 
credere debeat propter adipiscendam mtam beatam . . . ; 
aliud autem scire quem ad modum hoc ipsum etpiis cpituk- 
tur et contra impios defendaturP He presses the study of 
science and criticism; holding up those who opposed 
such methods, as men who were playing the part of 
the Emperor Julian. " Those," says he, " who make 
learned studies hateful and suspected in the eyes of 

' Sdhtadert in Henke^ L 417, note 2. 
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Christians, what do they (in these days) by their evil 
advice^ but precisely what Julian did of old by his 
edicts? and in what sense do they provide better for 
the interests of the Church than Julian (then) wished 
to see them provided for ?'* 

Noting his respect for the ancient Church, and for 
many whom the popular feeling of his day abjured, we 
are not surprised to find a Patristic Catena, in con- 
firmation of the views which he held on this point. 

But if he were wiser in his appreciation of the part 
than some who claimed par excellence the Protestant 
name, this did not blind him to the need of reform ; 
nor prevent his calling Luther "inspired^'* for his 
work in it. He looked upon the B/cformation as a de- 
liverance from the unendurable despotism of the Pope ; 
and, further, as a more discriminating recognition of 
Church history and teaching, through the revival of 
the influence of sound learning upon theology. He 
lamented only the excesses which the unwonted freedom 
(misused) had drawn after it ; explaining that if a pre- 
tence of evangelical liberty had caused some to broach 
heresies, errors and sects, they had nothing in common 
with those, like himself, who " embraced the doctrine 
delivered by the Apostles, contained in the sacred 
Canonical Scriptures, and set forth in the Creeds; 
partly in the Apostolical, afterwards in the Nicaene and 
Constantinopolitan, (to which is added the Athanasian) ; 
then in the confessions and declarations of the Councils 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon; and who received with 
a devout mind, and believed, whatever the faithful of 
the first ages, the doctors of the Church and the 
martyrs of Christ received and believed, by common 
consent, as being necessary to salvation. But," he con- 

^ 6 Bt6wv€VffTos Lutheros. 
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tinueSy ^'such matters as are not contained in Holy 
Scripture and were unknown to the entire period of 
a purer antiquity, these we cannot consider to be arti- 
cles of the Christian Catholic faith ; for we know and 
are most certain that whatever is necessary to be be- 
lieved for salvation was believed by the Apostles and 
by their disciples, the heads of the primitive Church ; 
and was left upon record in written Instruments ^" 

But it is time to proceed onward in the course of our 
history. The close of the year 1628 found Helmstadt 
in a somewhat better position. A considerable number 
of new students were matriculated, and the Professors 
who had fled began (most of them) to return. Calixtus 
took heart and recommenced his lectures ; remembering 
no more the by-gone anguish, for joy that the Uni- 
versity once again began to prosper. Wonderful the 
elasticity of Christian endurance ! already he could 
write as though no suflering had passed upon him. 
" Divine protection," he says, '^ was with me and mine, 
and through it I have hitherto escaped all dangers ; 
nay more, (a thing which I well may wonder at, and 
which I accept as from God^s kind clemency,) amidst 
all the devouring horrors of war, no one ever did me 
any injury at all. Nay, no one ever (even) gave me 
annoyance ^'' 

The end of the year brought a further satisfaction, 
and one, too, which was to last our friend his life. A 
citizen (it appears) had died recently at Halberstadt. 
And his son in collecting debts due to his estate was 
obliged to receive from some one instead of money 
a printing-press ; with a large stock of paper and all 
necessary fitments. This, (through the agency of a 

^ App., p. 157, in Henke, i. 430, note 1. 
I" Hamb. MSS., in Henke, i. 437, note 2. 
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former pupil,) was sold to Calixtus for sixty thalers ; in- 
cluding two or three cwt. of type. Thus for a sum 
which sounds whimsically small, (albeit our friend had 
some difficulty in raising it,) he was provided with an 
instrument of endless amusement, as weU as with 
a means of doing endless good. For both reasons he 
was delighted with it. " I must confess,*' (he writes in 
the dedication of the first book he printed,) " that from 
a child I have had more delight in printing than in 
any other art; a fact which intelligent persons will not 
turn to my blame, seeing that . . . the continuity of 
study must be broken by change; and seeing, too, . . . that 
no recreation can be named which leads the mind less 
from study ; tending rather to the same point, and turn- 
ing the mind towards it whilst it seems to do otherwise.*' 
But the chief cause of gladness lay deeper than this. 
His object was to forward the pursuits he was de- 
voted to, not only by publishing compositions of his 
own, but, also, by editing such ancient masterpieces 
as might correct the shallowness of the popular reli- 
gionism; and place within the reach of the poorer 
students such tracts as they might not otherwise be 
able to buy. On these grounds he petitions for the 
ducal Licence: "Weil es allein zu der Ehre Gottes, 
Erbauung der Christlichen Kirche, Rettung der Wahr- 
heit und hochstnothiger Information der studirenden 
Jugend angesehen und gerichtet^** The licence or 
privilege was granted very graciously. Lampadius 
who was the agent in the matter writes thus : " The 
privilege to print in the form you desired it, our excel- 
lent Prince conceded most willingly. It is a delight 
to have to gratify such as he knows to have outstripped 
others in pious and virtuous studies, and to have reached 

' lu Henke, i. 440« note 1. 
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the very summit of the most admirable of all pursuits. 
Forward, then, my very excellent friend ! and let it be 
seen that the applause of the good, as well as the pa- 
tronage of his Serene Highness has not been bestowed 
upon you without cause ^P 

Our friend was delighted, and with very good reason. 
It need not lessen our appreciation of the matter that 
the cost of the whole outfit was less than £10 sterling. 

It testifies very significantly to the Professor's mood, 
that the first use he made of his new press was to 
print the Commonitorium of Vincentius, and Augus- 
tine's treatise De Doctrina Christiana. It may be well to 
take occasion from the publication of these treatises 
to sketch his views on some of the questions which 
they handle. They will appear, and re-appear, as our 
history proceeds ; but a summary (very brief) in this 
place may be useful to us, by way of introduction to 
what will meet us by and by. 

The Professor, as far as possible, shall speak for 
himself; and to this end we must quote a letter which 
he wrote*some years later '^. "I will not deny," he 
tells the Scholarchs of Niirnberg, "that for many 
years past, all efforts after Church union had lain 
near to my heart, and that I have been of opinion 
that by means of such union the Church might not 
only be renewed, but that, also, the great Christian 
republic throughout the world might be saved from 
distraction. To this end it is necessary that we -do not 
declare every sort of question whatsoever which arises 
to be of the essence of the faith, [capitalis) ; but that, 
making a difference, we so handle those that are of 
the most moment to the obtaining salvation (or seem 
to offer a hindrance thereto) as not even in that case to 

■ Briefwechsel, pp. 17, 18. " Dated April 5, 1646. 
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fight wrathf uUy or reproachftilly ; but from the prin- 
ciples which the diflfering parties on both sides recog- 
nise, — such are, without doubt, the Sacred Scriptures 
and the Consensus of primitive antiquity, — ^by definite 
and solid reasoning and the method of legitimate argu- 
ment to draw out the controverted truth, and to de- 
monstrate and place it before men's minds ; with due 
regard to that kindliness which as Christians we owe 
to all who profess the name of Christ, and believe Him 
to be the true Son of God and the Redeemer of the 
world <»/' 

With these feelings, doubtless, he reprinted these 
treatises ; prefixing to them an introduction which 
should explain their bearing. 

It may be worth while to give a few examples of his 
manner. In reference to the relation of Holy Scripture 
and tradition, he points out how that " God in the 
Scriptures which He caused to be prepared by the 
Prophets and Apostles, delivers to us the mysteries or 
articles of faith, and the Sacraments necessary to sal- 
vation, by way of revelation and ordinance '*(ret?efe«e/o 
et sdscendOi) by institution and commandment. The 
Church, however, delivers to us the same thing, neither 
by revelation nor by ordinance*, but by bearing witness 
{testificando) concerning the things which of God are 
revealed and instituted p. This witness he traces in 
a double track. " Tradition," he argues, " is derived 
from antiquity, by two channels : the one, of Creeds, 
Confessions and Declarations ; the other of consentient 
doctors and writers ^." To the latter he attaches a very 

Brief wechsel, pp. 98, 99. 

P 8. Augustini de doctritia Chr,, Vincent Lerinen. Commonitorium, 
G, Cal, recenauit, (Helmstadt). Proosmiwm, p. 29. 

1 Froodtnium, p. 47. 
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large importance ; as carrying along with it the highest 
assurance that can be had ^ 

Scripture, however, and tradition do not, in his mind, 
stand side by side as two independent sources of reve- 
lation. But all the truth which tradition possesses 
is drawn from the Holy Scriptures. From these, he 
argues, as from a primal and untainted spring (a 
limpid, bubbling fountain) does the river of pure an- 
tiquity flow out. 

He had, previously, remarked upon the well-known 
dictum 6f Vincentius, and he sums up his views on the 
subject, thus: "What we have said amounts to this, 
that it could not have been possible that the universal 
Church, especially the Church of the primitive ages, 
should embrace falsities instead of the points or arti- 
cles of faith \ and hand such (falsities) on to posterity : 
that the Church, I say, should in the ancient days, 
and with one accord, have erred as to the fundamentals 
of religion ^." 

It is interesting to learn how a man like Grotius 
would be influenced by arguments of the kind just 
described. He speaks of them with warm favour. 
"I have long been acquainted with you,'' h^ writes, 
*' by report ; and when I was at Hamburg I learnt to 
love you, on learning from your friends your kind feel- 
ings towards myself, and the favourable judgment you 

' " Mnltormn et magnorum prise® ecclesisB magistroram consensus, 
qui per collationem innotescit, catholicam prise® ecclesisB fidem mani- 
festat tanta oertitadine quanta de rebus humanis inter homines esse 
potest." — ^ProflMfiMMw, p. 67. 

Agun, "... qusQ fuerit publica primorum ssBCulorum doctrina, e prig- 
oorum doctorum consensu patere, certitudine morali, quse in illo qui 
dem genere maxima sit, et formidinem oppositi sufficienter excludat.^ 
—Ihid,, p. 69. 

* FrooBmium, p. 42. 
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entertain of my labours. I read at the same time^ with 
great satisfaction, your preface ;" — the Introduction or 
Procemium now under notice. " Nothing, I think, could 
be more judicious. Nothing could have been written 
more useful for the times. For unless the interpreta- 
tion of the sacred writings be limited to those matters 
which Churches venerable not less by sanctity than by 
age have drawn from the constant teaching of Scrip- 
ture ; — and unless, moreover, in the matters which ad- 
mit of free discussion, we learn to endure one another 
with fraternal kindliness, what check can ever be put 
upon contentions ? breaking out often into factions and 
war*r 

But though large-hearted and intelligent men spoke 
thus, it was hardly to be expected that partisans would 
be pleased ; or would yield their adhesion to a theory 
of evidence so hopelessly in disaccord with their petty 
specialities. The counter-pleas presented might vary 
almost infinitely, one while taking the form of a popu- 
lar Shibboleth, at another developing in a scientific 
demurrer. But the root of the objections would be 
always the same — an aversion to submit the recent, 
the local, and the few, to the threefold test of true 
Catholic consent. And thus our friend found it. Rigid 
Lutherans were dismayed at the very word tradition, 
and could hardly be persuaded that he rejected the 
thing. The Romanists were disappointed at not 
finding the thing, (at least in the form which they 
fondly supposed,) and were proportionably aggrieved 
by his use of the word. Protestants conjured up to 
themselves a crypto-papisticism. Romanists discerned 
plainly an attack on the Pope. The former misliked 
the use of (what they thought) a papal weapon. The 

^ Epist. Hug. Gr6t., No. 674, in Henke, i. 4A1, note. 
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latter were sore displeased to find it turned against 
themselves. Yet still lie laboured on with unflinching 
faith ; pouring out his endless stores of learning, and 
appealing (occasionally) from the narrowness of theo- 
logues^ to the judgment and charity of learned laymen. 
From one such, Lampadius a Brunswick statesman, 
(the same who negotiated the printing licence,) we 
have a letter of thanks for a treatise sent him by Ca- 
lixtus, which shews how warmly our friend was ap- 
preciated : 

" Your capital disquisitions on the Christian religion, 
I have read through and through with the utmost 
avidity ; and I can hardly tell you the great pleasure 
they have given me. ... I make my best thanks to 
you for your distinguished present, which I received 
with more gladness and satisfaction than you can be- 
lieve. I trust I shall find occasion to shew my grati- 
tude. May the great and good God who has given 
you so abundantly those excellent gifts, preserve you 
to those eternal ages in which the whole Church and 
myself, your devoted friend, may be able to discern 
many similar fruits of your incomparable erudition. . . . 
Pray make my excuses to our friend Homejus that I 
have not written to him for so long a time. My public 
duties make it almost impossible. Adieu, my admirable 
and most valued friend; and love in return your loving 
J. Lampadius^'' 

Such was the esteem in which the Professor was held 
by men of the very highest mark and position. But it 
is time for us to take up again the thread of our story. 

" Brieftoechsel, pp. 36, 37. 
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Cj^t (^bixt ai ^Institution anb tj^n Stott^is^ 



THE close of the year 1628 had found Helmstadt (it 
-■- has been said *) in a somewhat better position. But 
the causes of discomfort were still in near operation; 
and the pressure soon returned with increased force. 

On the 6th of March, 1629, was promulgated the 
Edict of Restitution. It went (as we know) to the re- 
covery to the Romans of the possessions which had 
been secularized by the Protestant princes; and it 
caused the more alarm to our friends in Brunswick, 
because the position of Frederick XJlrich towards the 
Emperor made it impossible that his territories should 
escape its operation. Even before its promulgation 
there had been foreshadowings of this, in the creation 
of a commission of Premonstrants and Cistercians, 
having Neuhaus, (as Provost of Althaldensleben) at its 
head ; and within a short time after the publishing of 
the Edict, the Roman Catholics had established them- 
selves in four or five monasteries whose revenues had 
been applied to Protestant purposes. It is in reference 
to the rigour vwith which these measures were pressed 
that we find Lampadius obliged to warn his friend that 
obstructiveness in the restitution might bring dangers 
along with it ^. At Ilfeld, which had formerly belonged 

• p. 143. 

*> " Horneinm nostram moneas pervelim, ne cunctetur Abbati MarisB- 
vallensi reddere qusa hie nnper obtinuit. Diutornior mora non caret 
periculo." — Briefwechsel, p. 18. 
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to the Bemonstrants, Neuhaus had interest to get him- 
self made abbot; endeavouring, also, (as it seems,) to 
make it appear that the whole Church establishment of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel was confiscate ; as not being 
entitled to the exemption which was claimed for it. 

The like distress prevailed on all sides ; whilst the 
condition of Helmstadt itself grew worse. The country 
and the Duke did what they could ; the latter taking 
occasion now to carry out his purpose of surrendering 
to the University the revenues of certain monasteries 
to which he asserted his imdeniable title. " In no way 
better, (nor more pleasing to God,) could we apply the 
revenues of Weende, Mariengarten, &c., to us im- 
doubtedly belonging °." "The University,'' it is said, 
"is so burdened by the war that unless we ofier a 
timely help, it must utterly perish and come to nought ; 
in default of the needful subsistence for its Professors." 
But the gift though well-meant, and eventually valu- 
able, was of little present service. The rents had not 
been paid for several years; and the pressure, there- 
fore, at Helmstadt remained nearly the same. 

No marvel that in times so full of trouble there was 
little disposition for public rejoicing; and that when in 
the course of 1630 there came an invitation from the 
Saxon theologians, to celebrate with them the jubilee 
of the Augsburg Confession, it was felt to be very dif- 
ficult to accept this proposal, or to mingle much of 
gladness with the griefs which lay so heavy upon 
them. It was thought more in keeping with the real 
feelings of the hour, to appoint a day of prayers for 
peace. And this was done, accordingly, by the Con- 
sistorium at Wolfenbuttel. There were reasons 
policy which might point the same way. A Refer 

c "Uns ohnzweifentlich angehdrenden." 
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tlon Jubilee was a demonstration against the Emperor, 
(or at least would be very liable to be so considered,) 
and as Frederick Ulrich was just now in alliance with 
him, it was necessary to avoid what might have given 
offence. Calixtus and those who felt with him had 
personal reasons of their own for not being sorry that 
this was the issue. Zealous as he was against the 
errors of Rome and resolutely outspoken on all fitting 
occasions, he was not at all the man to exult in dis- 
union; or to consider a great schism to be a cause 
of joy. 

It might seem indeed that the coming of the Swedes, 
now at hand, would give to the Protestants a cause of 
gladness. But (not to speak of the present position of 
the Duchy, pledged against the Swedes by its alliance 
with the Emperor,) Calixtus had ever a dislike to the 
Swedes. It could not be other than a distress to the 
Germans to be beholden for assistance to ambitious 
foreigners ; and Calixtus, as a Schleswiger, may have 
had yet better ^ cause than they to fear the advent of 
his northern neighbours. Certain it is that he dis- 
trusted them profoundly ; declaring in one of his later 
letters that none were more opposed to the true in- 
terests of the country than those who professed to have 
come to save it ®. But it was not from the Swedes that 
the country had to suffer during the course of the 
present and the subsequent year. The imperial troops, 
(though professedly friendly,) were a source of per- 
petually increasing impoverishment; so that writing 
soon after the taking of Magdeburg Calixtus could say 
with very sorrowful truth, that **the coming and going 

^ Henke, i. 458. 

^ " Saluti nostrsB nnlli magis adversanter quam qui sese ad nos sal- 
vandos venisse simalant." — Briefaechsel, p. 82. 
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of soldiers was so burdensome, that It was worse with 
those who remained in their homes than with those 
who were content to try the chances of exile ^" The 
mere naming of Magdeburg is suggestive of horrors ; 
and it must have added very sensibly to the distress 
which.ruled at Helmstadt, to have been almost within 
hearing distance of that terrible storm. Its frightful 
circumstances have been made familiar, by Schiller. 
We know how things went in that Dance of Death ; 
" for which" — as he says — " history has no speech and 
poetry no pencil.'* Neither childhood, nor age, nor 
youth, nor sex, nor rank, nor beauty were able to disarm 
the conqueror's wrath. Wives were mishandled in the, 
arms of their husbands, daughters at the feet of their 
fathers. Women were found beheaded in a church ; 
whilst the troopers amused themselves by throwing 
infants into the flames, or by spearing sucklings at 
their mothers' breasts. " Come again in an hour,*' was 
Tilly's only reply, when some of his officers (utterly 
horrified at what they saw) besought him to put 
a hand upon this bath of blood : — " Come again in 
an hour, and I will see what I can do. The soldier 
must have something for his labour and risk." With 
unchecked fury did these horrors go forward, till 
smoke and flame set bounds to plunder. *The city 
had been fired in several places; and a gale spread 
the flames with rampant speed. In less than twelve 
hours the town lay in ashes ; two churches, and some 
few huts, excepted. Scarcely had the rage of the fire 
slackened, when the troops returned again to grope 
for plunder. Horrible was the scene which now pre- 
sented itself. Living men crept out from imder corpses ; 
lost children, shrieking, sought for their parents ; in- 

' Briefiioechxely p. 19. 
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fonts were sucking the dead breasts of their mothers. 
More than six thousand bodies were thrown into the 
Elbe, before the streets could be made passable ; whilst 
an infinitely larger number were consumed by the fire. 
Thirty thousand persons are supposed to have perished. 

Thus much in regard to the fate of Magdeburg. As 
far as concerns the circumstances of the Duchy itself, 
they were soon to be altered by the victory of Leipzic. 
And though our friend continued to dislike the Swedes, 
it yet did this good service for Brunswick : it stopped 
the carrying out of the Restitution Edict, and, once 
more, drove away such men as Neuhaus. But the 
coming of the Swedes had an incidental result which, 
although not associated with the name of Calixtus, was 
so germane to the purposes for which he Kved, that 
we cannot pass it over without some notice. A religious 
conference » was arranged at Leipzig, (upon occasion of 
the meeting of princes there,) to discuss the possibility 
of a union amongst Protestants. The Electors of Saxony 
and of Brandenburg, and the Landgrave of Hesse ap- 
pointed theologians to represent them in it ; and if 
Frederick Ulrich had done the like, Calixtus would 
(doubtless) have been the man deputed. 

The conference commenced on the 3rd of March and 
lasted twenty days^. Its character was carefully de- 
fined, as follows : Such conference to be only a private 
and entirely candid consultation, in which we may hear 
and estimate how far there is agreement in the Augs- 
burg Confession; and how Christians can mutually 
draw nearer together. After assenting in general terms 
to the Confession, the divines went through its several 
articles, in order to determine the precise amount of 

i Meligionsgesprdch, 

^ Hering's Geschichte der kircMichen Unionsversuche, vol. i. 332. 
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difference which might prevail in their opinions upon 
the points involved ^ It is needless to follow them 
through this discussion. The practical result was only 
this: to shew that men who differed upon important 
suhjects could meet and discuss them without clamour 
and wrath. This might not seem to be a very wonder- 
ful discovery ; but remembering the tone of contro- 
versy in those rough days\ we shall the better see 
how those who laboured for peace, should have drawn 
good auguries from so simple a circumstance. Well 
would it have been for Germany if they had been 
verified in the issue. But hatred and war were still 
to hold their sway. 

The greater, however, the distresses, and the less the 
chance of their removal, the more earnestly did Calix- 
tus seek to console himself with study; and that (as 
before) with so much vehemence as again to draw upon 
himself the expostulations of his friends. Early-rising ^, 
(it may be curious to mention,) was taken to be doing 
great harm to his health. The result of his studies was 
a Treatise upon the celibacy of the clergy ; remarkable 
as an application to a particular subject, of the princi- 
ples he had before set forth more generally. We have 
heard his views upon the use of Catholic consent ^ ; and 
herein we find him applying it, with crushing power, 
to the extinction of a tribe of Roman novelties. Admi- 
rably he states the negative force of tradition ; what it 
proves by its silence as well as by its voice. " Remem- 
ber," he says, " that this same tradition lies not only 
in testimony, clearly given, but also in silence, conti- 



» Hering, i. pp. 327—359. 

^ See above, p. 132. 

1 " AntelucansB lucubrationes." — Foec^, in Henke, i. 461, note 2. 

"» See above, pp. 146, 147. 
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nuously preserved. For how could that have been 
instituted by Christ, or have originated with the Apo- 
stles, which in the first five centuries after Christ and 
the Apostles, no one can be proved to have been ac- 
quainted with. By this method of proof, therefore, 
the Roman pontiff ceases to be the supreme chief of the 
Catholic Church, the infallible judge and creator of 
dogma, the arbiter of empires and kingdoms. The 
public refusal of the sacred chalice is discredited. The 
immaculate conception vainly ascribed to the most 
blessed Virgin, (©eoro^o^,) her revival and assumption 
— this vanishes away. The adoration of statues and 
images is upset. The necessity of specifying in con- 
fession each separate sin with its circumstances^, of 
believing in purgatory, the seven sacraments ; . . . and 
whatever superstitions and corruptions of this stamp 
were brought in during the subsequent centuries — all 
this falls to pieces ®." 

Thus passed the year 1631. It was doubly well if 
his studies could comfort him, for the year which was 
soon to open upon him was full of misery, if possible 
more full than the years preceding. "Believe me," 
he writes to an old pupil, on the 23rd of January, 1632, 
" Believe me, that you are happy in not having yet any 
public position, or living in the entanglements of private 
life. In the villages and lesser towns all is plunder 
and rapine. On New Year's day Pappenheim marched 
in upon us with a force of five thousand men. He con- 
tinued his advance to Magdeburg and brought away 
what provisions and artillery he could. What he could 
not, he threw into the Elbe. Returning from thence, 

" The Lutheran Church retains Confession, with a difference. 
° The Dedication to the town of Hildesheim: in Heuke, i. 462, 
note 2. 
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to this place, he filled the whole town with troops and 
miinitions, to an extent which cannot he told. To- 
wards the University, however, (and ourselves, the Pro- 
fessors,) he has so borne himself that we have every 
reason to speak well of his courtesy and kindness. It 
was his wish that no trouble should be given us, or 
wrong done to us. Nay, he seems to have spared the 
town for the sake of the University. Now we have 
to do with the Swedish generals and officers; and if 
matters go as they wish, neither the town nor the 
University will be able to exist. The imperialists 
never exacted what these fellows require. But God 
who, of His infinite benignity, has preserved us hi- 
therto, will in the future, also, (I earnestly trust,) 
protect us p.'^ 

Frederick Ulrich had been unable to avoid the Swedish 
alliance ; and in February this year the treaty with them 
was ratified. But this brought no relief ; so Calixtus 
applied to an old friend and pupil who was now in the 
service of the Swedish government in Hamburg, in the 
hope (through his influence) to obtain protection. " But 
to this day,'' he tells another, " I have received no an- 
swer. The citizens have got rid of a part of the evil 
by raising for the use of the Swedish Commandant 
3,600 thalers ; and this sum, with what difficulty it could 
be paid by men exhausted and reduced to the extremest 
poverty, it is not necessary to state. The Swedes, in- 
deed, oppress the unhappy people with far weightier 
burdens than did, beforetime, the imperials. For hun- 
dreds, they exact thousands; and what is worst of all, 
they so distress the farmers that the land cannot be 
tilled ; so that (if matters go on, in this way) we may 
expect a great lack of corn, and a terrible famine **." 

p Commerc, IaI, Fasc, Tert, pp. 19, 20. *» Ibid., p. 21. 
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He might reasonably have been excused if he had 
fled from such horrors ; but as he had already resisted 
this temptation, so now he was found to be equally 
staunch. The Swedes had acquired strange powers in 
Germany, and like as George of Brunswick was willing 
to receive German territory from their hands, in re- 
ward for service rendered them against the German 
powers; — so, for yet greater services, was Bernard of 
Saxony endowed with a Swedish- German duchy — cre- 
ated out of the bishoprics of Wiirzburg and Bamberg, 
to be held in immediate subordination to Sweden. 
He established in it (as Lieutenant) his brother, Ernest 
" the Pious ;" and from Ernest it was that Calixtus 
now received an invitation to assist him in his eccle- 
siastical and educational plans. He wished to imite 
the religionists of the new duchy in peace ; and Calix- 
tus was naturally suggested to him, as the best adapted 
to his purpose. Accordingly he not only made his 
offers to the Professor, but he, also, wrote letters to 
Frederick Ulrich himself, requesting him to sanction 
the proposed arrangement. But neither our friend 
nor his patron would listen to it. Calixtus liked the 
Swedes too little to allow himself to be identified with 
one of their projects; while his master expressed hi% 
objections to the plan in terms too honourable to his 
great liegeman to be omitted. "He could not," he 
said, " however much he might have wished to do so, 
oblige Duke Ernest by an entire surrender of his dis- 
tinguished subject, [vornehmen Subjecti) ; the man who 
for nineteen years had laboured so diligently in the 
Julian University in study, in writing and disputa- 
tion, .... that the University would suffer no small 
injury, if he were to betake himself to another place; 
.... in such sort that he " (the Duke) " would bring 
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upon himself the heavy censures of posterity, if he thus 
allowed to pass out of his hands so famous a man, who 
had filled his present office for so long a time with 
great advantage and renown ; and had done such 
valuable service to the Church of God, (as also to his 
country,) and had consumed in this service the best 
years of his life ^'^ 

But Ernest was prepared for this ; and preferred, im- 
mediately, a more modest request that Calixtus might 
come to him for a temporary mission to advise with 
him on certain preliminary measures, which he con- 
templated. This was a suggestion very hard to de- 
cline. And Calixtus had probably the less desire to do 
so, inasmuch as his heart could not but lean towards 
a proposal which ofiered to him the hope of promoting 
imion; or, at least, of testing the value of his own 
theories about it. Leave, therefore, was asked and 
given him for this purpose ; his patron making a re- 
quest to Ernest that he should not be detained for 
more than a very short time, and his friend Lampa- 
dius semi-officially suggesting to him, that he must go 
and come back again as quickly as possible ^. His visit 
seems to have passed between August and November, 
and to have had almost nothing of permanent fruit ; as 
well for other reasons as specially, for this, that the 
imperialists reconquered Wiirzburg in the following 
year, and put an end, at once, to the Swedish duchy. 

' Widerlegung gegen Weller, in Henke^ i. 476. 

» Briefw^ p. 38. " Excurre, Deo propitio, et revertere ocius." 
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VrO wonder if one who was found so loyal, continued 
■^^ to receive increasing proofs of confidence. In the 
land of his adoption, as well as others more distant, 
his name became day by day more famous. At Helm- 
stadt his pupils were fast rising into eminence; and 
those who, beforetime, had been his dutiful followers 
were now to become his loving and admiring col- 
leagues. Such were Scheurle and Conring, and Kin- 
derling and Schrader — all of them men of literary 
mark, in their day; and Conring, (amongst the most 
learned in Germany,) a scholar who was destined to 
sustain his tutor's ideas, during more than a half- 
century of earnest exertion. Schrader was a sample 
of the literary character which subsequently became 
only too common in Germany. A first-rate Hebrew 
scholar and a most learned divine, he yet became so 
disgusted with the bitter polemics of his day, as to give 
up such stucPies, in behalf of matters more secular. The 
influence of Calixtus had been usefully brought to bear 
upon him ; but it could not prevent the ultimate issue. 
To this point he writes, when he had become Professor 
of Literature : " I took this course and I hold it still, 
because in that kind of study one may employ oneself 
with more of freedom and safety, (at any rate without 
encountering an anathema,) and, because, if so it hap- 
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pen, one enjoys a licence to err. For the professors of 
poKte Kterature are too polite to cast a brutum fulmen 
backwards and forwards at each other*." "We see 
here/' says Henke of him, and the like, "the best 
literary fruits of the influence which proceeded from 
Calixtus, and which could be traced historically back- 
wards as far as to Melanchthon and the Humanists, 
severed from the service of theology and of the Church ; 
and fated to take by this severance, a position of in- 
creasing antagonism to her. Just as the entire separa- 
tion of Church and State injures both, making the one 
trivial and frivolous and the other sectional and im- 
patriotic; so in this case, we have the foreshadowings 
of the analogous opponency between an irreligious 
philosophy and an imphilosophical religionism {Religw* 
sitdt,) which, in the excessive separation which exists 
between the literature of Germany and her ecclesias- 
tical condition, remains still the chief cause of the dis- 
union in her Church^." Calixtus has been so wrong- 
fully made responsible for this issue, that it becomes 
the more necessary to protect his fame. Nothing was 
farther from his wise intent; nothing less accordant 
with his personal mood. The present state of things is 
not the result of his teaching ; but rather of the vehe- 
mence with which it was resisted by those who, espe- 
cially, needed the corrective it offered them. 

But whilst his authority was increasing at home, it 
strengthened itself (in spite of opposition) abroad. In 
Holland — as we know — there was a large toleration; 
and it is not at all surprising that this newly-acquired 
licence should have tended, in the beginning, to rather 
startling results. " In Leyden alone," wrote Schrader, 
when residing there, " there are more than six or seven 

• In Henke, i. 484, note 3, ^ Ibid., i. 485. 
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different religious commiinities. In one place you may 
hear a Beformed preacher declaiming about absolute 
decrees^ explaining what they call the sweet doctrine of 
predestination^ but abstaining from the horrible decrees 
of reprobation. In another^ an anabaptist execrating 
paBdo-baptism ; being the while a cobbler, or at best 
a tailor, for that set of people have no other apostles. 
They are divided amongst themselves into numerous 
sects, and persecute each other with mutual hatred. 
The coimtry too is tolerant of Papists; though their 
conventicles are somewhat harshly regarded, and are 
occasionally interrupted by the authorities. The Ar- 
minians, also, have secret meetings, and perhaps, too, 
the Photinians. Lastly there are many who follow our 
ways ; and not a few who whilst laughing at all other 
parties, themselves follow none, but have every kind of 
religion in contempt and disdain. The wives and chil- 
dren of the Arminians make their appearance in our 
Church ; for if the mob have but an inkling of their 
meetings, they rush in upon them to slay and to plun- 
der. It is astounding how violent they are. One of 
them made answer to somebody who was defending the 
Arminians ; ' What ! oughtnH we to punish with sword 
and flame the authors of that diabolical doctrine, that 
God has created some for the purpose of being sent by 
Him to perdition?^ Tou see how well he understood 
who he was persecuting, and why ® 1" But if this were 
the state of the popular mind, it did not hinder but 
that men like Vossius had the deepest respect for 
moderation and discernment ; and, hence, for the la- 
hours of our friend at Helmstadt. In one of his 
letters^ we find him congratulating himself that he 

« Schrader, (G6tt. 2. 107) j in Henke, i. 486, note. 
^ Works, Lond. 1690, p. 211 ; in Henke, i. 487, note. 
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had " found a man in Germany who did not follow the 
popular fashion of dealing damnation upon those who 
differ from him ; but really knew what is that Catholic 
Church which we confess in the Creed, It seems to 
me,^' he says, " that he has learnt much, who in this 
age of schism has learnt that." In Denmark, also, it 
was most natural that his labours should be valued. 
The king, Christian IV., spoke most favourably of him, 
and was anxious always to promote his friends. Whilst 
in Schleswig he was taken as a sample man ; the repre- 
sentative of temperate and reasonable Lutheranism. But 
if the mere force of his intellect won adherents for him, 
it is yet more pleasant to know he won others, by the 
power of a genial and loving presence. One single day 
of personal intercourse sufficed to correct whole years 
of misconception ; and to gain for him the regard of 
such a man as Gerhard, Professor at Jena, and one of 
the very first amongst the theologians of his time. 
Previously prejudiced by the traditions of party, he 
(subsequently) could say with as much of honesty as 
courtliness, that the memory of our friend^s visit to 
him, (on his way, perhaps, to Wiirzburg®,) was con- 
stantly as well as agreeably present to his mind ; and 
was communicated by him to others, in all honourable 
mention. There was one remark of Calixtus which 
especially remained with him : ** I very often call to 
mind,*' he says, "your most judicious observation, 
that every party fights for an unblessed victory, (m- 
felid successu) which rejects the offer of an honourable 
compromise '.*' 

Everything, however, did not move thus pleasantly. 
Neuhaus had caused him a fresh annoyance, by the 
publication of a book on the Proteatant controversy, 

* See p. 159. ' Comm, lAtera/r,^ p. 29. 
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which his friends considered to require an answer. 
It was called (in jest) "A New Way to Make Pro- 
testants 8^/' And its argument went to shew that on all 
the points of Protestant doctrine, the Protestants were 
bound to prove by the very words of Scripture, (not 
inferentially, but by the absolute letter,) that such 
doctrine was indubitably therein taught. He claimed 
this of them as the result of their principles, in throw- 
ing off the guidance of the Roman Church on plea of 
taking the Scriptures as their only rule. There was 
one point of strength (it has been observed) in this 
treatise. It proved that in every system of exegesis— 
and the Lutheran, therefore, as well as others — there 
must needs be an accretion upon the substance of Holy 
Scripture^; whether it be that of an external tradition, 
or that of the interpreter's private judgment. But an- 
other point was determined by the very form of the 
treatise ; specially directed (as it was) against Calixtus. 
It proved him to stand foremost among the divines o£ 
his day, as Neuhaus indeed was not backward to ac- 
knowledge ; speaking of him (as of his colleague Hor- 
nejus) as one of the most learned and scholarly Lu- 
therans whom he knew^ Our friend, however, had 
but little taste for controversy; and he had personal 
reasons for being weary of Neuhaus. It required, 
therefore, a little gentle pressure to induce him to bor 
lieve that he ought to answer his book. With Neu-. 
haus, immediately, he would have nothing to do. But 
he consented to hasten forward another work he had 
on hand ; and to append to it a " digression " against 

8 Ars nova , . . lucrandi jplurimos ,,, in partes Lutheranorumf Sfc. 
** " . ... zu dem biblischen Stoffe noch eine Zuthat hinzugebracht ist." 
— SenJce, i. 497. 
^ ^ Ars Nova, i. 17, 70; in Henke, i. 498, note 2. 
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this attack upon him. It was not addressed to Neu- 
liaiis (for he judged him unworthy) but to the Roman 
CathoKc -UniTersities of Germany, with an especial re- 
ference to that of Cologne. He addresses them in a 
tone of special gentleness and love ; earnestly beseech- 
ing them^ both as fellow countrymen and as Christians, 
to labour after the things which make for peace. The 
first point on which he seeks to come to an agreement, 
is the source and principle of religious knowledge. 
This he presumes they will admit to be, Ist, Holy 
Scripture; and, 2nd, Tradition^. In regard to Holy 
Scripture he Argues that from the man who brings 
forward passages of Scripture in their customary sense, 
you cannot reasonably ask anything more^ But in 
doubtful cases, it is futile to dogmatize about the in- 
terpretation of a passage which the opponent does not 
accept. And the right interpretation must be determined 
by tradition ; the concurrence (that is) of the ancient 
expositors"*. This being the true spirit of the Re- 
formation and of Luther, he asserts that the great 
Reformer introduced nothing new ; seeking only to set 
aside abuses and novelties, and to deliver the Church 
from the evil rule of the Pope. To prove this, he 
quotes his well-known words : " We admit that under 
the papacy there is to be found much that is Chris- 
tian and good; nay, everything which is Christianly 
good ; and also that we have from thence received 
it. For instance, we admit that in the papacy there is 
to be found the true Scriptures, the true baptism, the 

k " Duo vero sunt principia, quae tanquam certissima et extra omnem 
dnbitationis aleam posita utrimque admittimus, quae etiam sufficere 
credimus — divitkB legis auctoHtas, turn delude ecclesia catholiccB tra* 
dUio" — Ars Nova, p. 49, in Gass, {Q-eorg Calixt. und der SyncretU' 
fHU9,) p. .50. 

» In Henke, i. 530. » Ibid., i. 631. 
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true sacrament of the Altar, the true keys for the for- 
giveness of sins, the true authority to teach, the true 
catechismus, the ten commandments, the articles of the 
faith, the Paternoster. Moreover, I confess that under 
the Pope is to be foxmd the true Christianity ; nay the 
true glory of Christianity, and many a grefat and devout 
saint." « The argument which he uses,'' says Calixtus, 
" will not be equally acceptable to all ; nay, possibly, it 
may anger some. But still I will venture to state it. 
" Hear,'' he writes, " what St. Paul says. Antichrist is 
to sit in the temple of God. If, then, the Pope be (as 
I cannot but believe) the true Antichrist, so must he 
not sit or rule in the Devil's seat {Stall) but in the 
temple of God. He will not sit doing nothing, {eitel 
Teufel,) where no Christian nor Christianity is ; ... he 
must be amongst the Christians. And forasmuch as he 
is to sit there and rule, so must he have Christians 
around him. ' God's Temple ' is the word ; not a pile 
of stones, but holy Christianity. If then there be 
Christianity imder the Pope, so must (the Boman 
Church) be indeed Christ's body ; and possess ... all 
that Christianity should possess. We do not, therefore, 
wildly think {schwermen) to reject everything which 
the Pope has; for if so, we should reject Christianity. 
But this we complain of, that the Pope will not abide 
by . . . what he has inherited from the Apostles. . . . 
Thus, therefore, it is : Antichrist sits in the temple of 
God, and yet the temple of God is and remains the 
temple of God, by the sustaining power of Christ^. . . .'* 
"This being so," continues Calixtus, "it is manifest 
that by the labour and ministry of Luther no new re- 
ligion was brought (or ought to have been brought) 

° Luther's letter Ad duos paroohosj in the Digressio de arte nova, 
p. 246. 
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into these parts. The Christian religion remains, as 
to its substance, what it was before. Superstitions, 
corruptions, errors, abuses which had been added to it, 
partly in ignorance, partly by a preposterous and ill- 
considered zeal, partly by avarice and ambition ; — 
these things it was the effort of our forefathers to get 
rid of. If then*' — ^he says — " we are asked as to our faith 
and our teaching, we answer ' that is it, which is con- 
tained in the Apostolical, the Nicene, the Constantino- 
politan and Athanasian Greeds ; in the Ephesian Ana- 
themas, in the Confession of Chalcedon and in that 
which the Synod of Mileve and the second Synod of 
Orange declared against the Pelagians. These contain 
not only what every Christian must know and believe, 
(and without which he cannot be saved) ; but they also 
afford to those who wish to teach and to explain these to 
others, * a form of sound words' (2 Tim. i. 13) which 
they ought to hold fast. Their contents are drawn 
from the Holy Scripture. What this clearly expresses 
contains all which belongs to faith and a holy life. It 
is wholly given by inspiration of God, and consists of 
the Hebrew books of the Old Testament and the Greek 
books of the New. We reject and condemn all that the 
ancient Church united to reject and condemn. But with 
all other Christians who confess and hold fast by the 
faith sketched out, (although the separation of countries, 
or the strife of princes, or other like hindrances sepa- 
rate us from them,) yet we are, wheresoever they may 
be placed, united in spirit and in a yearning to which 
we would gladly give effect in act, if the blessing of 
an opportunity were given to us. Where the founda- 
tion is safe, we can bear with differences of opinion 
upon less weighty or speculative by-questions; as we 
can, also, bear with differences in usage. We hold bap* 
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tism to be a bath of regeneration and of the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost, necessary for all who require the 
new birth; and, consequently, for new-bom children 
also. We celebrate and receive the Holy Eucharist in 
which the Lord Christ offers to us His very Body to 
eat, and His very Blood to drink, in the way which He 
Himself has appointed. We forgive those who think 
evil of us and persecute, despise, repudiate and con- 
demn us with contemptuous hate; and we pray God 
that He, also, will forgive them and bring them to 
a better mind. For we know that our Redeemer has 
given Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity 
and to purify to himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works; and that those who, without this zeal, 
yield their members as instruments of unrighteousness, 
and fulfil the lusts of the flesh, shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. We beKeve, therefore, that we ought 
to make every effort, which through God's grace is 
possible to us, to follow after peace with all, and holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the Lord °." 

In such a confession he hopes that the Roman 
Catholics will find nothing to deny, or to accuse of 
heresy. Of matters, however, which they assert whilst 
the Protestants deny them, he gives a Kst; not re- 
proachfully but with friendly views, to the intent that 
they may the more easily disclaim them. "If you 
say/' he continues, "that our list is short in com- 
parison with your own, I have already explained how 
you may bring down yours to the like limits, or even 
to lesser still. All the positions which we have put 
down on the supposition that they are yours, we deny. 
If then you, also, deny any of them, and do not admit 
such and such things, it is evident that we shall be of 

o TJieol, Moral, pp. 396—399; in Henke, i. 535—537. 
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one mind on those points, and that all dissensions be- 
tween US will be, so far, extinguished. And indeed 
there are many things so absurd and so adverse not 
only to piety, but to the public tranquillity and the 
well-being of emperors and the dignity of kings and 
princes, that I cannot believe that love for religion 
and loyalty to the Christian commonwealth will allow 
you to affirm them. Thus far, therefore, a mere nega- 
tive on your part will settle the whole matter. Other 
points, however, you will perhaps affirm, but with such 
a measure of moderation that you will not judge dis- 
sentients to be heretical, nor exclude them from the 
communion of the faithful. There will remain, as we 
hope, not very many, (God grant that they may be 
very few indeed !) in which the (mu% of proof will rest 
upon you. We may trust that an occasion will arrive 
in which the joint effi)rts of many may be united to- 
wards the assuaging and the minishing of religious 
dissensions ; the chiefest calamity of our time, and per- 
nicious not less to the State than to the Church p.'' 

One so kindly and gentle of heart may thoroughly 
be believed when he exclaims so pitifully : " If I may 
but help towards the healing of our schisms, I will 
shrink from no cares and no night watchings; no 
effort and no dangers ; . . . . nay, I will never spare 
either my life or my blood, if so be I may purchase the 
peace of the Church. For nothing can ever be laid 
upon me so heavy but that I would undertake it, not 
only with readiness but with gladness also.'^ 

Hopes of this seemed to be rising in another quarter ; 
and we shall find, in the next chapter, how earnestly he 
welcomed them. 

p Theol, Moral., p. 417; Heuke, i. 537, note 2. 
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TVURT (or DuraBiis as lie called himself) was a Scotcli- 
■^ man; the son of a violent Puritan minister who 
was compelled, for his violence, to leave his country. 
Taking warning, (as it seems,) from his father^s ex- 
cesses, he turned his mind towards plans of peace; 
and after having finished his studies in England, he 
accepted a "call'' in the year 1626, to become pastor 
of a small congregation at Elbingen. Out of this grew 
all his after-engagements. Elbingen had at that time 
been wrested from Poland and was subject to the crown 
of Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus had established there 
a court of appeal"; and appointed one Gaspar Gode- 
mann to be its president. This layman, it appears, 
was an amateur-theologian; and he gave some atten- 
tion to projects of union. He and the young Scotch- 
man used to discuss these together ; and, accordingly, 
when Oxenstiema came to Elbingen in 1630 and met 
there the British Envoy, Roe, he introduced his friend 
to these two diplomatists as a man who, in the then 
state of affairs, might be useful. Union amongst Pro- 
testants had a political significance : and so it came to 
pass that the great Minister of Gustavus, as well as the 
representative of the Crown of England, thought it 
worth their while to listen to the plans of Duraeus; 
and to express their opinion as to what should be done. 

' Hering's Unionsversitche, ii. 89. 
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Oxenstiema promised him all the support that might 
be possible; whilst Roe advised hhn to give up his 
Chaplaincy, and to go and lay his proposals before the 
bishops of England. This he did. And although the 
state of matters was very unfavourable, he contrived to 
procure from Archbishop Abbot and some others, an 
expression of sympathy and adhesion to his scheme. 
This was stated to be the uniting of the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, Germany and Scotland with 
the Lutherans ; as well as with the Church of England. 
Such an expression of sympathy was a great fact; 
though it was very far from being what Duraeus con- 
sidered it — an acceptance of his plans by the Church 
itself. Armed, however, with this document, and 
calling himself the representative of the English 
Church, he betook himself to the camp of Gustavus 
at Leipsic. 

An interview with such a man, (even apart from its 
results,) was sure to excite the very deepest interest, 
and we need not, therefore, wonder that Durseus should 
have described it, at the request of those who had never 
had such a privilege. "I had,'' he writes^, "in the 
year 1631, under the auspices of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, (who was then at the head of the Church,) 
begun to negotiate with the Germans, when, with 
the permission of this Archbishop, and the knowledge 
of the royal authorities, twenty or more theologians 
united themselves to me for the purpose of conjointly 
forwarding the work of peace with those who, in Ger- 
many, were interested in it. I had a public Declaration, 
signed by them. And when, in the above-named year, I 
had audience of the heroic King Gustavus Adolphus, 
after the battle of Leipsic, wherein he had defeated the 

^ Hering's "Umfmsnersuohe^ iL 91, 92. 
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forces of Tilly, and he asked me whether I was pur- 
suing this object of my own motion, or at the instance 
of others, I told him, that I had received a commission 
from others to negotiate with the German Churches \ 
and this, with the consent of the authorities. I shewed 
him, thereupon, this declaration ; wherein distinguished 
theologians had pledged themselves to the support of 
this plan. The King read it twice through, gave it me 
back again, and conversed with me for two hours, in 
order to make himself acquainted with the entire na- 
ture of my plans for union, which I unfolded to him. 
When he had satisfied himself, he asked me 'Now 
what do you wish me to do in this matter?* I sub- 
mitted to him four general principles, to all of which 
he assented." 

The King referred Dureeus, for further discussion of 
his project, to the chaplains who were in attendance 
upon him in camp; and he promised to provide him 
with a letter of recommendation. But these hopes 
were extinguished by the King's death; for Oxen- 
stierna, though, personally, extremely favourable to his 
objects, felt unable to recommend them by an official 
recognition. 

There is no need to state the details of Dury*s pro- 
posals ; and the less, because they failed of any de- 
finite result. It will suffice to describe the general 
course of his movements in so far as they connect 
themselves with the labours of Calixtus. The Saxon 
theologians were too Lutheran to be moved. But the 
University of Helmstadt made known its feelings in 
terms which reveal plainly the mind of our friend. 
In view of a convention of Protestants at Frankfurt, 
Frederick TJlrich addressed a rescript to the theo- 
logical Faculty, urging them to forward the cause of 
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union : " A general convention of all the Evangelical 
orders was appointed (he tells them) to take place at 
Frankfiirt on the Ist of March, to the end that there 
be not only established a perpetual union of our coun- 
sels and our arms, but that measures be considered 
with a view to a general, secure, and honourable under- 
standing. Above all things therefore it was to be de^ 
sired at the hands of Almighty God, that His divine 
power, through His Holy Spirit, might to all Christian 
hearts give grace, that with united heart and feeling 
they might be taught and confirmed in their common 
Christianity ; and in true faith and Christian practice 
be perfected, through Christian love ; all subtle and 
far-fetched interpretations being put aside. . . . Upon 
the basis of the Lelpsic Conference of 1631, they were 
to express their opinion how, most conveniently, the 
unity of the Church might be to the uttermost se- 
cured ; and especially whether (and how nearly) a junc- 
tion could be made with the Calvinists : to whose doc- 
trine, however, or Confession "We (God be thanked) do 
not incline ; but rather purpose to stand firm to the end 
of our days in the true Confession of Augsburg °.'* 

There, subsequently, appeared a further document in 
which the Duke suggests that prayers be offered up to 
God so " to inspire men's hearts, that with united feel- 
ings and hearts pubKcly amongst all Christians that 
might be taught and believed and practised which in 
the holy and powerful Word of God is clearly revealed 
and stated, (apart from difficult interpretations and far- 
fetched^ subtle definitions,) and as the same is com- 
pendiously put forth in the Apostolic Creed, and in the 
Athanasian, the Mcene, the Constantinopolitan and th^ 
first Ephesian and Chalcedonian.^.!' 

« In.Uenke, i. 503. ^ Wolfenh, Archiv,, in Hcnke, L 504. 
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The Helmstadt theologians made answer to the 
Duke, to the effect that '' divisions in matters of faith 
are not only an evil to Christians and utterly contrary 
to Christianity, but do also bring upon nations and 
governments, confusion, detriment and damage; — the 
healing whereof is a work pleasing to God and useful 
to the secular power/' . . . The foundation-principle 
and the royal road thereto is stated to be the Holy 
Scripture, according to the consensus of antiquity, as 
set forth in the Creeds: "All by-questions unknown 
to the ancients, unessential to true Christianity, in- 
flated, over-subtle, and in great measure unlearned — 
being set on one side, or relegated to the Schools/' 
This (that this distinction is not observed) being, in 
conjunction with the arrogance of the Pope, the main 
cause of the Church's divisions and severances; the 
first resolve must be to make peace and amity with all 
Christian people who have not committed themselves to 
any of the heresies condenmed in primitive times ; such 
as the Arian, the Photinian, the Manichean, the Pela- 
gian ; and (in this view) with the adherents of the Pope 
also, unless they separate themselves and will not listen 
to peace. But in that case, it will at least be made 
evident that the cause of the schism, and of the miseries 
resulting, does not lie with us ; and our " peace shall 
return into our own bosom/' " It is not, however, to be 
supposed," they continue, " that, when the impossibility 
of justifying the papal power by Scripture and genuine 
ecclesiastical antiquity becomes evident, the Germans 
will for ever persecute their own kinsmen and friends, 
or seek, mutually, to ruin each other, for the sake of 
the empty honours and enjoyments of an unfounded 
(Italian) dignity. . . . But seeing that the Calvinists 
(whose errors, however, we ourselves repudiate) come 
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mucli nearer to us, and differ in fewer points than the 
papists, the commencement woidd naturally be made 
from and with them ; and an inquiry be instituted with 
becoming care, how near the one section can come to 
the other. A good beginning was made in this direc- 
tion at Leipsic ; and towards this ought the proposed 
fast-days and prayer-days to be pointed «." 

In the spirit of these suggestions made to the Duke, 
the divines of Helmstadt had expressed previously to 
Duraeus their strong appreciation of his peaceful plans, 
and their willingness to give him such help as they 
might. Under date of March 7th, 1634, they say : 

"If ever we received a letter with glad and joyftd 
heart it was yours which taught us that the same desire 
which has long occupied our own minds has been pro- 
videntially inspired into the minds of many others. 
We praise, we love more than we are able to express in 
words, all such as consider themselves bound to make 
a serious effort towards, at length, repairing the breach 
in the house of God ; and eliminating the discords and 
dissensions which the enemy of mankind has brought 
in. And now that we see how the minds of very many 
are wearied with disputes and controversies, and (what 
is most of all to the purpose) that many princes are 
inclining towards moderation and concord, we cherish 
a srtrong hope of a more successful result than ever 
before. Our own Prince certainly has this matter aa 
much at heart as its importance demands ; and as might 
be expected from his personal piety. He will not^ 
therefore, cease from pondering such methods as may 
bring about a result so desirable ; and he will commu- 1 
nicate with the other princes and orders of the empire 
who are concerned in the same cause. • • • For ourseIve8» 

• In Henke, L 506 -608. 
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whether formally called to it, or separately cogitating 
and writing about it, — ^we will readily and gladly make 
known whatever we think likely to be useful, and 
whatever the Divine mercy may suggest to our minds ; 
doing nothing in the way of undue rigour or dis- 
putatiousness, which might seem like rejecting the 
remedy which our dissensions require^." 

But before this (and other like) letters reached him, 
Durseus had returned again to England; to find his 
former patron dead, and his place supplied by one far 
otherwise minded. Archbishop Laud would not recog- 
nise Dury, except on condition that he joined the 
Church. This, for his own part, he was ready to do. 
Sut it did not quite gain for him the help he expected ; 
whilst it subjected him to obloquy in many other quar- 
ters, as a man who had no fixed convictions of his own. 
He re-appeared in Frankfurt at the Congress of 1634, 
and obtained a declaration from the difierent repre- 
sentatives that his plans were deserving of being fur- 
ther considered ; and that a Confession should be settled 
at some future conference, which should embody such 
points as were essential to salvation, and leave all dis- 
putes in the hands of the Schools. " Especial care was 
to be taken that agreement should be sought in a Chris- 
tian and unanimpus Confession containing all and sin- 
gular points of religion which concern the fundamentals 
of salvation; whilst on other heads, disputation and 
scholastic contention should be set on one side, and 
referred to a difierent quarter.^^ 

In regard to the further travels and exertions of 
Duraeus, it may suffice to say that after a five-years' 
interval, (spent, for the most part, in Holland, Denmark 
and Sweden) he was brought into direct personal inter- 

' Archiv. Wolfenh., in Henke, L 506, note 1. 
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cjourse with Calixtus in December, 1639. The un- 
fortunate Duke Frederick Ulrich had died. But his 
kinsman Augustus acted host on the occasion, and re- 
ceived Duraeus at his palace at Brunswick, to meet there 
Calixtus with certain other theologians who pledged 
themselves mutually to labour for union amongst Pro- 
testants ; not in mere political opposition to Romanism, 
but as a strengthening of the Church against Socinian 
errors ». These were doctrines which touched the very 
essence of the Gospel; and (in view of them) minor 
matters unknown to the ancients were not to be al- 
lowed to become causes of severance. 

A similar gathering took place at Hildesheim soon 
afterwards; the point of which was (as stated above) 
the distinction which should be observed between es- 
sentials and the "curious questions'' which engender 
strife. Duraeus was specially well pleased with his re- 
ception there; and mentions (with gratitude for the 
introductions which procured it for him) the "beau- 
coup d'honneur^' with which he was treated^. 

8 F. U. Calixtus, Via ad pacem, in Henke, ii. 109, note 1. 
^ Archiv., in Henke, ii. 109, note 3. 
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"DUT, between-whiles, there were eflforts for an ac- 
■■-' commodation, elsewhere. The Peace of Prague was 
promulgated in 1635 ; and according to the terms of 
it, as yielded by the Emperor, Church property acquired 
before the year 1628 was to be left for forty years in 
the hands of those who then held it. The interval was 
to be devoted to seeking a friendly arrangement. It 
was the Elector of Saxony who obtained this treaty ; 
and considering the exhausted condition of Germany 
it might have been supposed that all would gladly 
accede to it. Viewed merely as a truce, it was of 
infinite value. For if the war were to commence again 
at the end of forty years, it would still be no worse 
than war on the instant; whilst the country would 
have secured the advantage of the intervening repose. 
But there were many selfish interests in the case to be 
satisfied. And whilst some clung too closely to the spoils 
of war to relish the thought of even a distant relinquish- 
ment, there were others whose ambition took a wider 
sweep ; and who inclined, therefore, towards continuing 
what might enrich them, yet further. Others, again, 
had more worthy scruples; misliking a breach with 
former friends, in whose company they had fought for 
their common faith. But, in any case, there was but 
^l^ender chance of peace. " I would,^^ writes a friend of 
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Calixtus at this juncture, " that an eflGort so bold might 

be equally effective But I fear that those who are 

mixed up in the matter have so greatly been disap- 
pointed that there will (very soon) be war, instead of 
peace ; and in place of public tranquillity, a greater 

alienation of men's minds than ever No question 

but the imperialists intended to create this confusion, 
and the disunion which will arise amongst our side, 
in consequence. At this they will, doubtless, in their 
hearts rejoice, when they see us mutually set by the 
ears ; and falling miserably into a common ruin. May 
God give us wisdom to escape these evils ^" 

Calixtus himself would scarce agree in these views. 
His loyalty (despite religion) was always given to the 
Emperor; whilst he feared and distrusted the Swedes, 
profoundly. He would not, therefore, consider it a thing 
to regret that Protestant Germany should accept the 
leadership of its Kaiser ; and unite in getting rid of 
the hated foreigners. But we are not left in doubt 
about his views of this subject. His definite opinion 
remains on record ; for when, at the command of Duke 
George of Brunswick, the "Theological Faculty" at 
Helmstadt gave judgment as to the lawfulness or other- 
wise of accepting this peace, — we know that they are 
practically hi% words which tell: cessante causa helium 
est injustum. But the cause is gone now the Peace has 
left the decision of religious questions to the princes, 
for forty years ; during which friendly negotiations are 
to go forward. It may be urged, indeed, that the 
Austrian Protestants^ ought not to be forgotten. But 
it would be quite unscriptural to take up arms on plea 

* Q^U,^ iii. 215 ; in Henke, ii. 4, note. 

^ They were not included in the terms of the Peace. 
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of what the Emperor may do in his own territory. 
Friendly representations may rightly be made; but, 
the Gospel is to be spread not by arms but by preach- 
ing. " If they persecute you in one city flee unto an- 
other." And as matters now stand, the war can be 
sustained neither out of the treasury nor out of the 
taxes; but only by plundering the widow and the 
orphan. That misery should a prince (if he can) spare 
his subjects. As, also, murders and licentiousness and 
the increase of vice. On these groimds is it impossible 
for an evangelical prince to refuse this peace without 
doing an outrage to his conscience. It is true, indeed, 
that the Papists cannot be trusted ; and that their pur- 
pose is, probably, evil. But it is not reasonable to 
attempt to make war without money ; and suspicion is 
not a lawful cause of war. . One thing only must we 
take good heed to, that we have God for our protector ; 
that we apply Church property to His honour ; that we 
forward Church discipline in accordance with Church 
order ; that we execute the law, without fear or favour ; 
that we provide speedy justice ; that .we fill up school 
vacancies, and give public encouragement to capable 
teachers; for, otherwise, there are but few who can 
or will take upon themselves such hard head-work*^. 
This judgment had the eflfect of inducing the Duke 
to give in his adhesion (though rather ungraciously) to 
the treaty. 

But jealousy and passion were too strong for reason ; 
and the war went forward to its sorrowful end. The 
morals of the period have been noticed already ; and it 
cannot surprise us that the continuance of war brought 
along with it an increase of every evil. Princes were 
too busy with their ambitious devisings to have leisure 

^ Wblfenh, Landeshaupt, archiv,, in Henke, ii. 40, 41. 
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to bestow upon their unfortunate subjects ; and so there 
increased and deepened among them a moral (as well 
as physical) condition of misery which has never been 
equalled before or since. Virtue destroyed: the pre- 
sent purchased at the price of shame ^: — such words 
suggest a picture too sad for details. And the memory 
of it is made yet sadder still by the thought that whilst 
its horrors arose from war, the cure of them was hindered 
by a worser war ; for the Church had so engulfed her- 
self in the strife of tongues, that men^s souls were left 
untended in their direst need. Never were Christian 
folk so frightfully neglected in God's Church ; so 
utterly forgotten and- lost sight of, as then ®. In this 
lay the significance of the " Moral Theology ;" a work 
of the Professor's which has been alluded to, already ^, 
as that from which the reply to Neuhaus was called 
a " Digression.^^ It might not, perhaps, seem to be 
especially noteworthy if it were not for the impractical 
spirit of the age, plunging men into frivolous and futile 
disputations; ministering questions without godliness 
or edification, and causing those who ought to love as 
brethren to hate one another with a perfect hatred. 
As a testimony against this wicked mood the " Moral 
Theology'^ was extremely valuable. And although it 
is needless to say much upon it here, it is pleasant to 
know that one so powerful in controversy was willing 
to give time as well as thought to what was practical ; 
pointing men's attention to Christian acts, whilst others 
were wrangling over Christian theories. He did not 
attempt this by severing ethics from theology ; or caU- 

* Henke, ii. p. 6. 

« " So gmndlich versaiimt nnd vergessen • . . wie damals." — Henke, 
ii.9. 
' See above, chap, xviii. p. 164 
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ing men to a perfunctory fulfilment of law. His aim 
was, rather, to unite practice to faith, in the spirit 
which is suggested by the words of St. Peter — to 
faith add virtue, knowledge, patience, temperance ; 
godliness, brotherly-kindness, charity. This was his 
ideal. "As faith," he says, "is not acquired by the 
efibrt after holiness, but that which was acquiried al- 
ready is preserved ; so, also, by this effort, life or the 
right to the inheritance of life eternal is not acquired, 
but being acquired is guarded, that it be not lost nor 
come to noughts^." This might, indeed, seem suf- 
ficiently obvious. But the times were alien from all 
but empty pretentiousness ; and those who at the risk 
of being misunderstood had courage to repeat St. 
Jameses warning, "Faith without works, vain man, 
is dead," may well claim the homage of wise men in 
all seras. And it strengthens our admiration of the 
great Professor, that the time which he could redeem 
from the disputations of the Schools was given to the 
enforcement of godly practice. 

"With the like good intentions, if with somewhat less 
judgment, we find the great cause of Christian holi- 
ness sustained by another who deserves remembrance. 
Meyfart was a man who in the study of Scripture, 
of history, and of Christian antiquity, as well as in 
scholastic and ecclesiastical experience, ranks far above 
the average of the men of his day. As pastor, and 
Professor of Theology at Erfurt, he had for many years 
expressed, with the utmost boldness, his opinions upon 
the debasement of the Protestant Church ; more espe-. 
cially in those particulars which he saw to be most 
pressing, — the neglect of Holy Scripture and of scrip- 
tural practice, as contrasted with polemical wrath and 

^ Theol, Mor., p. 3; in Henke, i, 515, note 1. 
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faction. His zeal brought with it the usual return. 
Some thought him a wrong-headed and impracticable 
fanatic; others thought him a martyr, for the dis- 
honour that was put upon him. In the year 1636, 
(having recently resigned the office of Pro-Rector at 
Erfiirt,) he put forth a treatise upon University life 
which opens up before us, amongst other iniquities, the 
abominations which have been spoken of under the 
title of Pennalism. It is curious that the divinity stu- 
dents seem to have been especially to blame. 

'' The students of law," he writes, " and of medicine 
have, this to be said for them, that they have not, in 
any special sense, defiled their souls with the shameful 
and devilish abominations of Pennalism. It Is the 
frivolous rakes who miscall themselves students of the 
Holy Scriptures, whilst they addict themselves not at 
all to the books of the Prophets, the Evangelists or the 
Apostles, but rather to the most unworthy vices;— 
who for the most part have fallen into these bad ways. 
Such students do nothing in literature ; nothing in the 
Hebrew, nothing in the Greek language. They read 
nothing in Church History; nothing in the earliest 
and best Fathers of the Church. They strut about 
in boots and spurs, with plumes and swords, with 
sash and gorget. Are these men hereafter to visit the 
sick, or to cut the throats of those that are whole ? to 
comfort the weak, or to wound the strong^?" He con- 
nects this evil with others more general ; as (for in- 
stance) the decay of the Melanchthonian spirit; and 
the consequent prevalence of theological controversy. 
"So soon as the war had begun between the Evan- 
gelical Churches, the students," he says, " of the Uni- 
versities became excited against each other. They j 

^ Meyfart's Christl. Erinn,, p. 144] in Henke, ii. 84, note 1. J 
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attacked their adversaries with satire ; the one refining 
upon the Formula Concordice, the other criticizing the 
Palatine Catechism. They disputed in the University 
rostrum, not upon the basis of the Apostles and Pro- 
phets, but with insulting words and wicked slanders ; 
and this, before the eyes of their tutors, who rejoice at 
it. They preached in our pulpits not on the basis of 
the Apostles and Prophets, but with abusive words be- 
fore the eyes and ears of the Christian community^ 
who on this head were infatuated. The academical 
youth allowed themselves to be talked over by these 
teachers. Till at last it came to this, that the theolo- 
gians not only dared to blame Philip Melanchthon, 
but even to devote him to the nethermost hell^'* 

Such a spirit was certain to bring its result. Wraths, 
strifes, debates and backbitings, are the natural parents 
of the coarser sins*; and we need not, therefore, be 
surprised to learn that such was their working in the 
present case. 

But Meyfart carries his attack yet further, and im- 
putes the continuance of the mischief to the rulers. 
"Like as many Evangelical princes and sovereigns 
persecute their own priests and preachers with poverty 
and hunger; so, also, have many Evangelical princes 
and sovereigns compelled (almost by force) their own 
Doctors and Professors to forward barbarism in the 
Universities. For seeing that the Doctors and Pro- 
fessors could get no pay from their endowments (and 
were with their wives and children in great want) 
they were obliged to give themselves to taking lodgers 
and receiving boarders ; providing for them a full diet 
and plenty to drink, permitting (withal) a continued 

^ Christl, Mrinn,, p. 98 ; in Henke, ii. 84, note 2. 
^ 2 Cor. xu. 20, 21. 
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worrying and persecuting of the younger students, 
and giving the sweetest words to the most disorderly 
men \ fawning upon them and screening them in their 
dissolute ways/* Thus was it with the Professors. 
The Rectors (or Vice-Chancellors) were somewhat simi- 
larly placed. And if they desired, once in a way, to 
act with more decision, the Professors would come to 
them (one or other) and say ; ' That ass has indeed 
mell deserved to be rusticated. But he is in my debt 
for board to the extent of some eighty dollars j and if 
the decree against him is carried out, I shall not be 
sure of getting one penny of it.' For this cause he 
begs him in the name of God to consider his case as 
a poor Professor, and the case of his yoimg and un- 
educated children ; and to deal with the culprit in 
a gentler way ^'' To these sharp strictures upon col- 
lege life there was added a treatise on the state of the 
Church. It was, in no respect, more favourable than 
the sister production. Ignorance, hypocrisy and un- 
worthiness amongst the clergy, with nepotism and 
simony in regard to clerical appointments 5 these were 
some of his weighty charges. Whilst the laity were 
further taxed with indifference, in neglecting both fast- 
days and works of mercy. 

Such charges excited notice, not to say indigna- 
tion ; and Augustus the Younger desired the opinion 
of Helmstadt. As Helmstadt meant Calixtus, the an- 
swer is interesting. There was much in Meyfart's 
views which he could fully appreciate. But he was 
far too well-read to accept his statements in reference 
to the corruption of the primitive Church. " It is true, 
indeed,** he says, "that after the death of the holy 
Apostles, various and very grievous heresies arose. 

^ Christl. Erinn., p. 173 ; in Henke, ii. 85, note 1. 
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Those, however, who introduced them, or made them- 
selves a party to them, were immediately separated 
from the communion of the rightful true Church of 
the confessors and martyrs. So that (heresies notwith- 
standing) the Church was maintained in her purity, 
whilst the heresies were refuted by the Fathers of the 
Church ; and by means of their diligence and exer- 
tions were put down." Calixtus never confounds — it 
has been rightly said — the still undivided Church of 
the first fifteen centuries with the Boman portion of 
that great whole which is based upon the Council of 
Trent. He ever recognizes the former as the common 
mother not only of this portion but of the other also, 
(the Reformed,) and honours her accordingly. Neither 
does he consider himself pledged, as a Protestant, to 
calumniate and blacken her, because to her belongs 
a name (though used in a totally different sense) which 
the Roman opponents of the Reformed Church are so 
ready to appropriate to their own fraction of the an- 
cient and stiU-united Catholic Church "*. " We must 
not, therefore," he says, "go too far in depreciating 
the first original Roman bishops, (who were, to a 
great extent, martyrs,) nor compare them to those 
who have followed them long afterwards." 

But if Calixtus could not sympathize with contro- 
versial declamation, he confessed very sorrowfully the 
need of reform ; and especially that such reforms must 
touch the Schools. Fast-days and prayer-days and 
days of humiliation, — these must be ordered by the 
fitting authority ; and if the Lord should ever look 
with eyes of pity upon our common fatherland, then 
the matter may be dealt with, further. And the first, 
nay the very foundation-purpose will be ^^ recta et ac* 

« Henke, ii. 89. 
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curata educatio Juventutis" But ever3rtliing seemed to 
depend upon peace. What could be done amidst daily 
alarms ? He writes to the Duke on the 14th of March, 
1636, " In the midst of confusion and fears which have 
distressed us during the last week, and distress us still, 
I have read what your Serene Highness sent me," 
(the Meyfart papers,) " with as much attention as 
I could. I have also, as was ordered me, communi- 
cated the matter to my colleague Homejus. Our 

opinion (in brief) I herewith send you May God 

continue to inspire your Serene Highness with thoughts 
which may make for the peace of the Church, which 
without purity of morals and earnest devotion to study 
cannot be looked for; and save us from the fear of 
impending calamity. The Swedes are overrunning the 
neighbourhood, and plundering everywhere .... In 
such a state of things the cultivation of literature and 
the cultivation of land is equally at an end. I pray 
God that He may protect your Serene Highness and 
inspire you with salutary counsels ^." 

It had been well for the country if such counsels 
had prevailed. But as in our own land and in Ame- 
rica, so, also, in Germany during its day of distress, 
there was a strange disposition to believe in magic. 
" God and nature," it was said, " no longer did any- 
thing. The witches did all. All, therefore, urgently 
cry out that the authorities should make enquiry about 
the witches ; who have no existence, but in their own 
mouths. The princes, therefore, command their judges 
and counsellors, that they commence proceedings against 
the witches. These officers know not where to begin ; 
inasmuch as they have no indications nor proofs. But 
in the meanwhile, they are three or four times warned 

. ** ArcMv,, 19 ; in Henke, ii. 88, note 3. ^ 
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to proceed. The common people begin to cry out that 
this delay is suspicious. And the princes, informed by 
some one or other, persuade themselves, almost, that 
thus it is. But to offend such personages and not in- 
stantly to obey, is a serious matter in Germany. All 
men generally, (even ecclesiastical persons,) do for the 
most part, approve of an3rthing, if only it pleases the 
princes. At length, therefore, the judges yield to their 
will; and in some way or other they find an opening 
for their processes. Or if they still hesitate and tremble 
to have to do with so perilous a business, an inquisitor 
is sent for this special purpose ; whose stipend (a few 
thalers) depends upon the number he burns *»." 

Nothing was wanting but this to complete the hor- 
rors of the time. But we gladly turn away to a more 
agreeable subject. 

^ ¥, von Spec, CauHo Criminalis, (Itmteln, 1631,) p. 378 1 in Henke, 
ii. 8, note 1. 



CHAPTER XXL 



TITE would speak of something pleasanter than the 
" ' history of witch-finding, or the record of the de- 
spair out of which it grew ; and it may be well to assign 
an interval of comparative repose, — for Ca^xtus spent 
the next two years in peace, — to describing the circum- 
stances and characteristics of a friendship, which was 
one of the chief honours of the Professor's life. 

As time goes on we shall find him largely identified 
with the prince who has been spoken of as Duke Au- 
gustus the Younger. But before (and in order to) the 
explanation of this intimacy, it is necessary to set forth 
the condition of Brunswick, as connected with the death 
of Frederick TJlrich. 

Without entangling ourselves in the mazes of pedi- 
gree, or lingering over details which cannot interest, 
it may be said that after Frederick Ulrich's death, the 
territory became subject to a threefold division ; having 
reference to a threefold * line of princes. Helmstadt 
became the joint-possession of all ; the united Univer- 
sity for all the dukedoms, subordinated, equally, to all 
the Dukes. Such an arrangement might, at any time, 
have been fertile of feuds ; and especially so, in days 
such as those under notice. But the difiiculty was very 

» Four-fold, counting one which almost immediately died out.- 
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sufficiently, if not wholly prevented by an agreement 
that the Dukes should rule interchangeably, and hold 
the rank of " Rector Magnificentissimus*^ by turns. But 
Augustus the Younger was himself a scholar, and (as 
such) would take more interest in the University than 
his kinsmen; to say nothing of the very important 
fact, that it was locally situated in his special princi- 
pality. Although, therefore, it be necessary to speak 
of all the princes, in so far as their bearing affected 
Calixtus; it is chiefly with Augustus that we have to 
do, as associated with the great Professor, as well by 
choice as by position. 

He was bom in 1579 ; and being only the fourth son 
of Duke Hfenry of Dannenberg there was little or no 
likelihood of his ever sharing in the succession. He 
early, therefore, devoted himself very earnestly to lite- 
rature. And after studying at two or three German 
Universities — at Rostock, it appears, and Tubingen, 
as well as at Strassburg, — he travelled through Italy, 
France and England ; and subsequently settling down 
in his parental dominions, commenced collecting the 
Library which he established, (in after days,) at Wol- 
fenbiittel, and which still remains there to attest his 
zeal. He had a very profound devotion to the person 
of the Emperor. He dedicated a book to him, as well 
as visited him at Vienna. And when at the age of 
fifty-five, (and beyond all the ordinary chances of life), 
he found himself, by the death of Frederick Ulrich, in 
the way to become possessed of important dignities, he 
naturally expected that unbroken fidelity would secure 
to him the imperial recognition of his hopes. He had 
given his adhesion to the Peace of Prague, and had 
asked that, in accordance with its express stipulations, 
^^ihe fortress of Wolfenbiittel should be given up to him, 
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as a residence. Pappenheim had taken possession of it 
in 1627 ; and the Duke now required that the imperial 
garrison should be withdrawn. But Augustus was not 
alone in the family of Brunswick ; and the Emperor 
had a grievance against George, his cousin, which 
hindered the completion of the proposed arrangement. 
The self-same treaty which gave Wolfenbiittel to Au- 
gustus, obliged his cousin to surrender possession of 
Hildesheim ; and this being refused, with the (sup- 
posed) privity of Augustus, they both became the ob- 
jects of an imperial misgiving which they subsequently 
justified by changing sides. This, with Duke George, 
was a coromon occurrence. But his learned kinsman 
does not seem to have felt easy about it ; and as well 
before the death of George, as afterwards, he tried to 
release himself from his engagement to the Swedes, 
and to throw himself again upon the Emperor^s favour. 
In this he succeeded. By a separate Peace concluded 
in 1642, (in which his kinsmen also joined him,) he 
was allowed to remain neutral during the war, and yet 
to have Wolfenbiittel given into his hands. But it 
was not without difficulty that he obtained actual pos- 
session. The imperialists had lost faith in the Bruns- 
wick family ; and so, (whether acting under orders or 
not,) they delayed to vacate the town for several months. 
At last, however, they departed, and the Duke was 
happy. Happy in seeing the end of a sixteen years' 
occupation ; though the enemy had left the place almost 
a desert. Some hundreds of houses had been destroyed ; 
the burghers diminished in number from 1,200 to 150, 
and these reduced to a condition of beggary. " Last 
Thursday, on the Festival of the Holy Cross," — so 
writes the Duke on the 16th of September 1643,— 
'^the unjust occupants of the town did at last, thoUj 
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unwillingly, depart. They were to have left on the 13th ; 
but there were some little impediments in the way, and 
also some hindrances contrived by themselves ; so that 
one was obliged to grant them the hangman's law. 
To-morrow, (for even now I will not enter before the 
Eucharistic celebration), I shall be up, please God, at 
5 o'clock in the morning, in order to be present in the 
town church at the beginning and the middle and the 
end of the service, with the entire population. May 
God give grace thereto ; and be present with us in the 
changes which His mercy has permitted. I have chosen 
as a text the 23rd verse of the 55th Psalm ; the whole 
of which adapts itself to the life of Selenus ^." It is 
curious that he should have taken upon himself to 
choose a text for the occasion. As, also, it is charac- 
teristic of the literary habits of the age that the Duke 
should have used this nom de plume, based (in the way 
of a " canting" motto) upon the fact that he belonged 
to the line of Lunehur^, He was accustomed to prefix 
to it the name Gustavus ; being an obvious transposi- 
tion of his own name Augustus. But this by the way. 
The state of the town was miserable. The Duke 
wrote soon after his public entrance; "I purpose, in 
a month or six weeks, (please God,) to move with the 
Court into my own house. At present I go backwards 
and forwards," (that is from Brunswick,) " in order to 
see to the repairing of what these devastators have so 
unconscionably ruined. May God return it upon their 
own heads ^" But the work took longer than he had 
expected, and it was not until February, 1644, that he 
was able to get into his residence at Wolfenbiittel. It 
is very characteristic of the man and his tastes, that he 

*» Extrav,, i. 75, 76 ; in Henke, ii. 48, note 3. 

« JExtrav,, 236, 1, fol. 77 ; in Henke, il 49, note 1. 
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immediately liad the arsenal of the castle cleared out, 
and adapted to the reception of his much-loved books. 

Wolfenbiittel was henceforth the seat of government ; 
and the Consistory was, therefore, re-established there. 
But the Duke seems to have considered himself a sort 
of lay bishop ; and worked independently (to some ex- 
tent) of his council, in supporting the man whom he 
delighted to honour. The Church of the country was 
' taught to look to the University; the University, (in 
its turn,) being guided by Calixtus, as the chief of 
a staff of professors who were mainly his pupils. But 
before we proceed to trace the working of this connec- 
tion, it may be well to describe the circumstances of 
the other dukedoms, so far as they told upon the po- 
sition of our friend. 

At Celle his influence was by no means great. Duke 
Frederick was in the hands of an adverse school who 
were too intensely Lutheran to like the principles of 
Melanchthon, or to endure without impatience that 
laical influence which Calixtus was thought to lean 
upon, in thwarting their narrow partizanship. The 
like may be said of Duke William of Harburg. In 
his youth, indeed, he had been a pupil of Caselius at 
Rostock ; and he, also, subsequently studied at Helm- 
stadt. But he was now an old man, with an old man's 
fears; and he shrank from what, between- whiles, he 
had learned to think dangerous. 

Quite otherwise was it at the court of his kinsman 
George. His restless spirit (consistent only in its in- 
consistency) preserved, it seems, through all his mani- 
fold changes a steady interest in the great Professor 
and his aims. We have seen already how he con- 
sulted the theological Faculty in regard to his accept- 
ance of the Peace of Prague. And in like sort we find 

o 
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him subordinating his clergy to their influence ; whe- 
ther by means of a consistory in which that influence 
was paramount, or by absolute and direct reference to 
them in person. He further sanctioned an order that 
in all the schools of the coimtry, the instruction should 
be based upon the system of Helmstadt^; with a view 
to securing unity of arrangement and method. Such 
a measure was a great discouragement to the opponents 
of CaKxtus ; and adopted (as it was) by his sons who 
succeeded him, it could not but issue in abiding results. 
Thus much in regard to our friend's position towards 
the Dukes. A word or two must be added upon his re- 
lation to the towns. In Brunswick, as well as other 
great towns of North Germany, there had ever been 
a zeal for distinctive Lutheranism. This zeal was kept 
alive by secular causes. In mercantile cities, as for 
instance in Hamburg or Dantzic, the Lutheran burghers 
stood in fear of their privileges; and were jealous of 
the trading Enterprise of "reformed'^ rivals. They 
naturally, therefore, looked with chief favour to those 
whose theology sanctioned an exclusive policy, and 
elevated their narrowness to the level of duty. Such 
preachers as advocated fire and faggot, — literally or if 
but only in a typical sense — were sure to become the 
leaders of such a city; supporting and strengthening 
the general feeling of the townsfolk, and sustained by 
them (in turn) in the inevitable difierences which would 
arise between themselves and other teachers more mo- 
derate. As the men of this mood found their place in 
the towns, their opponents, as naturally, found theirs 
in the courts. The princes, who wished to encourage 
trade, and desired, also, to rule over as many subjects 
as they might, would (of course) be anxious to pro- 

•* " In principiis fandamentoruin et methodo." 
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mote peacefulness and brotherhood ; and would place 
their dependence for the spread of kind fellowship, 
upon those ecclesiastics who favoured projects of union. 
It will be well for us to bear these facts in mind. 

We must return, however, to the Professor and Au- 
gustus the Younger. The intimacy between them had 
been of some years^ standing. Before the Duke's ac- 
cession, we find them in correspondence, and although 
that event was not imfelt by either of them, (modi- 
fying in some points the tone of their intercourse,) 
they yet continued to be thoroughly one, in all which 
concerned the interests of theology and literature. The 
following letter may shew the terms which subsisted 
between them; quaint as it is, and peculiar in more 
aspects than one. 

"Augustus the Younger, Duke of Brunswick and Liine- 
berg. Our entire good- will and gracious greeting be- 
forehand. Most worthy, most honourable, most learned; 
beloved, pious and excellent : We have safely received 
his books Be Ccelibatu Clericorum, and what he has ex- 
tracted from the writings of Augustine and Vincentius 
Lirinensis- In the first place. We gladly discern 
therein that he has not forgotten our last short con- 
versation, (and) We trace his special good aflfection to- 
wards Us. For our part We assure him, in return, 
that if We shall be able to do him any favourable kind- 
ness We will allow nothing in Ourselves to be wanting. 
As soon as We shall have received the book Be Con- 
jugio Clericorum from the bookbinder, We shall dili- 
gently read it through ; (and we) hope — seeing it pro- 
ceeds from so great a theologian — that We shall not 
spend the time amiss. Seeing that We infer from the 
preface to the Augustinum that he has set up a pri- 
vate printing-press in his own house, We have ordered 
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D. Sig. Cludius our counsellor to send him the book 
entitled Reformatio TapatuH^^ 8fc. It may be that he 
will think it worthy of another edition, and may be 
able to improve it, out of the stores of the very com- 
plete library of the University. We remain most gra- 
ciously disposed to him. In haste, Hitzger. 6 Calend. 
Octobris, 1631." 

The stiffiiess is of the age, the kindness is of the 
man ; but so, also, of the man is the pettishness of 
what follows. It is a portion of a letter written many 
years later. The offence (as it seems) being simply 
the non-appearance of certain returns, which Calixtus 
should have sent in, somewhat sooner than he did. 
There is, of course, the usual formula of " most worthy, 
most learned, most pious and faithful;" and then we 
come to the following outbreak : — 

" We find with no small dissatisfaction that you have 
not yet sent in this same (list of names). Now, for- 
asmuch as We cannot and will not permit such un- 
conscionable negligence and procrastination; so is it 
our reiterated peremptory will and command that the 
above-named Hst be immediately and without postpone- 
ment prepared; and within three weeks be here sent 
in. According to the measures which may be taken, 
We are graciously disposed to appreciate the obedient ; 
but steadily determined to punish delay and careless- 
ness. Given at our fortress of Wolfenbiittel, July 22, 
1649. — Augustus, Duke or B. and L." 

These, however, were but casual bursts; the effects 
of 6yjnfia0la in the art of ruling, and the nervous tena- 
city which it might be expected to bring with it. No 
one so exacting as the late- dubbed king. But the 

* This book was the production of the Duke himself. The others, it 
will be remembered, were the works of Calixtus. 
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friendsMp of the Duke for his great liegeman was very 
real ; and he consulted him in matters most private and 
personal. On occasion (for instance) of the death of 
his Duchess Dorothea, it was Calixtus whom he re- 
quested to write a memorial of her ; and a commission 
which demanded such delicate handling is a proof of 
the depth of the Duke's regard. None but a friend 
could have been entrusted with such a work. It was 
commended to him in the year 1634. He was com- 
pelled in that year to visit Schleswig. He had family 
affairs to settle there, by reason of the death of his 
brother; and he may possibly have had, also, some 
lingering hope of finding a refuge from the miseries of 
Germany in his home. On occasion of this journey, 
he met the Duke at Flensburg; and there (it seems) 
they talked over the proposed memorial to the Duchess. 
It eventually took the shape of an Essay on the Judg- 
ment ; and it may illustrate the fulness of the literary 
intimacy above spoken of, if we transcribe a letter 
which Calixtus wrote to the Duke, in reference to the 
enterprise thus committed to his charge. It is dated 
in the year 1636; the interval having been occupied in 
completing the Essay, The Duke — it will be noted — 
had, between-whiles, re-married. 

*' Please your Highness, &c. 

" I know not whether you remember what was said at 
Flensburg, when we were together there, in regard to 
a certain literary memorial to your departed Consort. 
Ever since I returned from my home to the University, 
I have been anxious to finish it ; though so many and 
so great interruptions have hindered me, that I have 
not been able to do so, as soon as I proposed. And 
when it was completed, I had no means of sending it to 
your Serenity. Nay, not even when I heard that* ^qm 
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had come to Brunswick was I able (as I wished) to send 
it. For what has happened to us, and what perils and 
difficulties we have been long involved in, — of these 
your Serenity has doubtless heard. I earnestly and 
humbly beseech your Serenity, that you will favourably 
consider and, according to your extreme condescension, 
graciously be pleased with my work ; proceeding as it 
does from a loyal heart. If it do not answer your ex- 
pectations, or be not, in all respects, duly worked out, 
it must be imputed partly to my own insufficiency, and 
partly to th^e evil of the times. I congratulate you 
sincerely upon your marriage. I earnestly pray that 
God may make it extremely happy ; as, also, that He 
may prosper all your Serenity^s counsels and actions, 
to the advantage of the Church and the State, and to 
the tranquillizing of the provinces shaken by such and 
so many storms ; and, finally, that He may keep your 
Serenity, together with your most illustrious Consort, 
and your most distinguished family, in safety and pros- 
perity. I most humbly commend to your Serenity my- 
self and my studies, which I have thus far referred 
(and shall continue to refer) to the alone glory of God ; 
and to the quieting, (if we may hope it,) or at least to 
the mitigating of the dissensions of the Church ^.'^ 

But if such matters proved the Duke's good-will 
towards Calixtus, there was that which proved it more 
definitively still. Frederick Ulrich (it will be remem- 
bered) had assigned to him in the year 1627 the rever- 
sion of the abbacy of Konigslutter. This reversion was 
recognised very willingly by Augustus when the Abbot 
(Jodicus) died in 1635 ; and it will be interesting, in 
view of English law on such subjects, to read the Duke's 
" Instruction" for the election of an abbot. It reminds 

' Wolfenh, Archiv.t in Henke, ii. 73, note 1. 
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one, a little, of a cong^ (Tilire ; the same strange medley 
of freedom and pressure ; of dictation and choice ; the 
same attempt to reconcile the forms of deliberation with 
the substance of a foregone (State) conclusion. 

"Albeit that in accordance with ancient usage, (in 
so far as it does not infringe upon Our prerogative,) 
We sliould have been willing for this turn, also, to 
grant freedom of choice; it yet would be known to 
yourselves (the prior and conventuals) without its 
being suggested, that by reason of age and more im- 
portant incapacities there is almost no one amongst 
yourselves who would be suitable for this occasion. 
On this account have We directed our especial ob- 
servation, for manifold reasons, upon the worshipful 
and highly-learned — our Professor Primarius in our 
Julius University at Helmstadt; our beloved, true 
liegeman George Calixtus, Doctor of the Holy Scrip- 
ture ; who also, furthermore, had from our late greatly 
beloved cousin, Herr Frederick Ulrich &c. of blessed 
memory, (now resting in God,) a special expectancy 
thereof at that time. Seeing, then, that this trans- 
action would be very much to the advantage of our 
said cloister of Konigslutter in the present turbulent 
state of affairs, we have a gracious confidence that you 
will not in this matter resist ; but that to the bettering 
and to the enlightenment of the cloister and of the 
whole country, and of yourselves, also, you will imme- 
diately give Us a free vote ^." 

Amongst the papers in the Library at Brunswick 
there is a memorandum to the effect that *' in the year 
1635, on the 18th of December, by order of Duke 
Augustus, Calixtus took possession of the foundation 
of Konigslutter, as lawful abbot and administrator; 

' Wolf, ArcUv,, in Henke, ii. 61, note 2. 
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Johann Kahne, Secretary of the Julius University, 
acting for him. In the year 1636, on the 12th of 
January, the conventuals of Konigslutter presented 
Calixtus to Duke Augustus as one chosen by them to 
be abbot ; rejoicing in the assurance that his princely 
Grace according to the will of Duke Frederick TJlrich 
of blessed memory, who provided for the said Calixtus, 
would graciously approve and confirm the choice/' 

Calixtus, it is noted, made the draft of this present- 
ment, himself; a curious fact which may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by the difficulties (perchance from jea- 
lousy) which attended his appointment. That there 
were such is clear ; for a letter to the Duke, dated Aug. 
8, 1636, makes his special acknowledgments for the 
assistance given in overcoming them. ..." Many thanks 
are owing, and I oflfer them most humbly, in regard to 
the Konigslutter business; so graciously and so con- 
descendingly forwarded. Though it is very uncertain 
what result is likely to grow out of matters so em- 
barrassed and distracted; or whether I shall gain any 
small assistance from this quarter, in my studies ^.'^ 

But if there was nothing for himself, there was 
something for his patron : and we find that in the 
course of the year 1638 he was obliged to send him 
a quota of hay and straw from the cloister. 

A like rule still obtains in the kingdom of Hano- 
ver ; the royal stables being sustained by a somewhat 
similar tax. 

^ Archiv, No. 39, in Henke. 
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T^HE Peace of Prague and the settlement of the 
-^ Brunswick dukedoms were, in manifold senses, an 
advantage to Helmstadt. The Swedes, indeed, by virtue 
of the former, became enemies. But Oxenstierna knew 
the value of religious learning, and shewed a laudable 
anxiety to save the University from harm. The neces- 
sities of war know but little of the law of kindness, 
and circumstances might occasion the appearance of 
harshness ; but he addresses an assurance to the Dukes 
of Brunswick, (dated Aug. 22, 1635,) that the students 
and professors should be protected to the uttermost, and 
that he had already issued orders to the Swedish officers, 
in that sense. He had promulgated an exemption and 
safe-conduct in writing \ 

For the next few years, therefore, Calixtus was at 
rest ; in so far, at any rate, as surrounding terrors might 
permit. Personally, but little happened to him which 
it is not pleasant to tell of. The University drew her 
students from a wider range of country, whilst peace, 
or at least neutrality, encouraged their coming. Their 
numbers increased accordingly ; to the Professor's great 
joy. His life was precisely what such a man would 
value. Study and composition ; thought and teaching ; 
with the kindly interchange of a refined correspondence, 
— these made up a whole, which the best might envy. 

• "Exemption und schriftlicbe salva-guardi.'' In Henke, ii. 52, 
note 2. 
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The first event which meets us in the present sera is 
the part which he took in the religious difficulties of 
Schrader ; beforetime a pupil, and now a brother-pro- 
fessor. Something has been said in regard to Schrader 
already ^. It may be well to state here that one of his 
principal perplexities had reference to the doctrine of 
justification by faith. During a residence at Witten- 
berg in 1632, he had endeavoured to obtain a solution 
of them from the Lutheran doctors. But they seem to 
have met him not with proofs but with assertions ; and 
to have tried rather to crush, than to remove his mis- 
givings. Such a method with such a mind was simply 
fatuous ; and it was well, therefore, that his friend and 
colleague at Helmstadt could listen to a doubt, without 
denouncing the doubter. Calixtus went boldly with 
him into the depths of the question, and succeeded so 
entirely in re-establishing his faith, that Schrader was 
moved to make a public disputation ; by way of express- 
ing his restored convictions. In doing so, he notes the 
difierence between the two Universities, in regard to 
the spirit in which his doubts were received. In both 
he had acted with the utmost candour; opening his 
heart, as to brothers and friends. " At Wittenberg,^' 
he says, " I met them all, more than once ; and the 
result was, (if I may say it without offence to their 
teaching,) that I left them in greater uncertainty than 
before." Hiilsemann, his old school-fellow, made no 
reply, but he refused to give back to him the written 
statement of his difficulties ; retaining it for the pur- 
poses of a public accusation. At Helmstadt, on the 
contrary, he was treated as a friend. " My great master, 
Calixtus, (fit to match with the best of the ancients,) 
by God's good help which I earnestly sought for, did 

*» Cliap. xviii. p. 160. 
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utterly scatter, by firm and prudent reasonings, (and 
by kindly conversation,) the darkness and uncertainty 
whicli before had clouded my mind/^ " At Wittenberg 
there was nothing but a police-like recognition of my 
doubts as a proof of disobedience, and a possible ten- 
dency to rebellion, — a determination, withal, to make 
them harmless by force of law; but no capability to 
enter into the essence of them, through neglect of 
learning and a narrow self-sufficiency °." The contrast 
thus drawn is not without its significance. 

In the year 1636 Calixtus again ^ became Pro- 
Rector ; and the office, of course, largely occupied his 
time. "The documents your Serenity sent me,'^ he 
writes in August, to the Duke, " got mixed accidentally, 
amongst my papers ; and for a long time I could not 
find them again. And since I fell upon them, the 
duties of the pro-rectorate have so occupied and dis- 
tracted me that I have scarce had time to breathe ®." 
Amongst the most interesting of these pro-rectorate 
duties was the delivery of three of those funeral ad- 
dresses which stand in place of the sermons which we 
might have wished to have received from him ; and 
''which shew,*' (it has been said,) "better than most 
German sermons of his age, what sermons ought to be. 
Although, (or rather because) they are so short ; and in 
their shortness, so rich in thought and feeling ^'^ One 
of these had reference to the death of a child. An- 
other was in memory of a most promising student. In 
this, after mourning over the distresses of the time, 
and especially lamenting the decay of religion:' — 
"piety was almost an empty name; with many, 
a mere cloak for sin. Christian charity was utterl; 

« In Henke, ii. 78, note 1. ^ He had held the office in 

year 1629. • In Henke, a. 81, note 2. ' Ibid., ii. 
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extinguished ; how then could Christian faith, be other ' 
than dead ?'' — he goes on to speak of the yc ung Wal- 
moden his pupil, as one whose departure (ti-ken toge- 
ther with his virtues) was an evidence of judgments 
still in store for the land. " He was taken away from 
the evil to come." No marvel that the Professor should 
have spoken thus earnestly of one who was enabled, 
amidst the iniquities of Pennalism, to keep himself un- 
spotted, beneath the shadow of the Cross. But better 
than any mere words of eulogy is the evidence to be 
gathered from an act of his own. There was found 
(it seems) written upon the walls of his chamber the 
following very wise and beautiful lines. It is pleasant 
to believe that they describe himself. At any rate they 
describe what he was striving to become : 

*'ride Deo, diffide tibi, fac propria, castas 
Tunde pieces, paucis utere, magna fuge. 

Multa audi, die pauca, tace abdita, disce minori. 
Parcere, majori cedere, ferre parem. 

Telle moras, mirare nihil, contemne caduca, 
Disce pati et Christo viv^e, disce mori." 

In this year also (it will be remembered) arose the 
Meyfart controversy. Having been spoken of, already, 
it is now only referred to, because it is mentioned in 
the following letter, which was sent to the Duke, with 
a collection of papers. The letter is curious, as shewing 
his patron's close interest in University life. The auto- 
graph exists in the library at Wolfenbiittel, pasted into 
a volume, bound in parchment, which contains (amongst 
other things) the papers referred to. 

^'Most Serene Prince, my gracious Master, seeing 
that we have been lately occupied in holding and pub- 
lishing two official disputations — for Degrees ; it seems 
proper to send copies of them, that your Serenity may 
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not be ignorant of what we are doing here. I have 
added, also, a third disputation lately held concerning 
the presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord in the 
Eucharist, These and a few other things bound toge- 
ther in one little volume I send most respectfully to 
your Serenity, who having such regard for literature 
(especially sacred) will look gently at them, not indeed 
as being lofty or equal to the dignity of the subject, but 
such as could alone, in these days, be prepared; by 
reason of lack of time, not to speak of embarrassments 
and anxieties. On the very day of our solemnities, and 
promulgation of the doctors' degree, Smerhemius de- 
livered to me the papers which your Serenity has sent, 
in regard to Meyfart^s book. The same messenger 
(please God) shall take back my answer. But I have 
thought it right to take measures, between-whiles, that 
your Serenity should have knowledge of what is sent 
herewith. For there is no one to whom they are more 
due ; and no one who can judge more justly about them. 
The more your Serenity loves such studies, and the 
more thorough your appreciation of them, the more (I 
persuade myself) of your condescending help and assist- 
ance will you give them ; almost prostrated, as they are, 
by eleven years of calamity. I earnestly commend the 
protection of your Serenity to the Almighty God. In 
haste. Julian University. Kalends of May, 1636^.'^ 

Passing on beyond his term of office, we find little to 
tell of in the year 1637 ; save only that it seems to have 
been to him — ^what very few were — a time of compa- 
rative leisure and rest. In the following year he pro- 
duced some academical disputations, having reference 
to the Roman doctrine of a literal sacrifice in the Mass. 
They are chiefly remarkable in this regard, that they 

i In Henke, ii. 81, note 1. 
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do not attempt to ignore ,the fact that the primitive 
tradition of the Church on this head assigns to the Holy 
Communion the name of a sacrifice. But, although he 
does not object to the use of the word, he conclusively 
proves that the actual sacrifice is unrepeatable, by reason 
that whilst a sacrifice requires the death of a victim, it 
is written concerning Christ that He " dieth no more." 
Anything done for God may be called, figuratively, 
a sacrifice ; worship, thanksgiving, prayer, and the like. 
But so far from sacrament and sacrifice being one, they 
are, in their nature, essentially difierent. By the former 
is meant something which God gives to man; by the 
latter is denoted something which man gives back 
to God ^ 

The next year produced another polemical treatise 
against the Romanists, on the authority of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity. The line of argument was mainly that 
which he had taken previously, in editing Vincentius, 
and in his answer to Neuhaus. " The Catholic faith," 
he says, *^is not any such thing as, after the lapse of 
many ages, this man or that has drawn out of the 
Scriptures; much less any such as is still to be ex- 
tracted from them. But it is the doctrine which began 
with the Scriptures and with the Church herself; and 
has been propagated throughout the whole world." He 
supposes a minimum of essential doctrine ; than which 
some have held less, and some more. The former are 
such as reject the divinity of Christ. The latter such 
as believe in the infallibility of the Pope ; with other 
like teaching of the Roman Church. Against both 
these, to vindicate the primitive purity of the Church 
was the one object (in his view) of the Reformation. 
This use of ecclesiastical tradition and history is ad- 

»» Henke, ii. 96—98. 
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mirably brought out in discussing the deity of Christ. 
After collecting well-known passages of Scripture* 
which prove it, and asserting that nothing can be 
clearer than they ; he proceeds to verify their real 
meaning, by the following very interesting and ad- 
mirable argument. "If the primitive Christians had 
been willing to concede the name and title of God, (not 
indeed of the first and chiefest God ; but in any lesser 
sense,) to any other being who neither made the heaven 
nor the earth, nor by nature was the true God but 
a mere man ; though of the uttermost dignity and 
virtue and deserving all reverence from His fellow 
men; — then would they have easily come to terms 
with the Romans. Tiberius desired to place Christ 
amongst the gods . . . Alexander Severus wished a 
temple to be built for Him. But no one can believe 
that those primitive Christians were so senseless as to 
suffer horrible tortures and dreadful deaths rather than 
accept as God or give divine honours to any being 
who by nature was not God, — whilst they themselves, 
at the very moment, were giving the title of God, and 
adoring as God, one who was not truly God ^." 

In the midst of such studies the time passed quietly ; 
pleasantly relieved by correspondence with his patron. 
The letters are highly characteristic and genial, and it 
may be well to present some specimens of them. 

" Feb. 8, 1638. First of all I must offer my con- 
gratulations upon the birth of a child to your Serenity; 
and I earnestly pray God that He will make this 
branch, also, a great ornament to the illustrious stem 
of Guelph, and of His infinite benignity will cause her 
to be a mighty rejoicing and delight to her august 

^ 1 John y. 20; tit. ii. 13; Bom. ix. 5; John i. 8; Rev. i. 17. 

^ In Henke, ii. 100, note. 
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parents. As to the text 2 Kings v. 18, and the be- 
haviour of Naaman, I have put hastily upon paper 
what came into my mind ; and I now send it to your 
Serenity. There are some in these days who have 
a little disturbed matters by reference to the vowel 
points, which I confess I have never, for my own part, 
attached much importance to ; indeed I feel quite sure 
that they are no part of the original text. Your 
Serenity will excuse me, if my ideas do not seem to be 
very well put; for yesterday when I was at work upon 
them, there came some messengers who disquieted us, 
having heard that the imperialists were crossing the 
Elbe, and were violently demanding winter quarters, 
wherever they were to be found. May God very long 
keep your Serenity in peace and safety; and preserve 
ourselves, also, from guests who interfere with our 
quietness and our studies.'^ 

" Feb. 17. I received the disputation sent me by your 
Serenity, yesterday evening; and I read it through, 
on the spot. ... As to the objection about permitting 
idolatry, I trust that the brief notes which I lately 
sent will have sufficiently removed and explained it. 
Naaman having publicly professed the worship of the 
true God, can no more be accused of idolatry or of 
creating a scandal, by being (as matter of office) near 
his master in the house of Rimmon; than could the 
Elector of Saxony be accused of giving sanction to 
the Mass, because he stands, ex officio^ by the side of 
the Emperor, when he is hearing it." 

"Oct. 24. Concerning Baldovius I have, as your 
Serenity ordered me, taken counsel with my colleagues. 
To the most of them he is entirely unknown. The 
others think that as to the language he is sufficiently 
skilful ; but that something is lacking in morals and 
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character If your Serenity should adhere to your 

purpose it will be proper for you (as Director Mag- 
nificentissimus) to write to the TJniversity. In the 
event, however, of the Secretary upon whom the duty 
may fall being, (in a subject-matter perchance un- 
known to him,) at a loss for ideas, or for words to ex- 
press them, I have written down hastily a few thoughts 
which can be used or rejected, according to the wisdom 
of your Serenity. As languages are in question, I have 
added a word about French, for I have known young 
men (especially men of rank) anxious about it ; and it 
will not be difficult to find a fit teacher. The stipend, 
also, is small, and can be easily provided. But this 
also must stand or fall, according to the judgment of 
your Serenity .'' 

" April 24, 1639. The manuscript Epistle of Clement 
which I once shewed to your Serenity is the property 
of Arnold Niewerdt, to whom (as its owner) it was, 
long since, returned. But I have myself, in the mean- 
time, obtained an English copy of it, which along with 
the two books of Tertullian Ad Nationes, hitherto un- 
published, I send to your Serenity. And when you have 
done with them, you will graciously take measures that 
I may receive them back; and you will not take it 
amiss if I most humbly suggest that I cannot long 
spare them without inconvenience." 

The following letter will shew that this hint was 
forgotten. 

" Aug. 12, 1639. That your Serenity has been blessed 
by the Divine goodness with a little son, I most heartily 
rejoice at; and I pray God, that this and the rest of 
your Serenity's august children may be mercifully 
preserved; and that the most illustrious House of 
Guelph may through them be perpetuated and enduio 
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80 long as the world shall stand. Gotfried Miiller the 
bookseller is publishing Lipsius's work on the Cross. 
Knowing, however, that I consider it a defect in the 
work, that Lipsins has taken no cognizance of the seat 
in the middle of the cross by which the body was sus- 
tained, and as it were carried, — ^he has asked me to 
draw up an appendix or postscript on that point, to 
be embodied in the work of Lipsius ; whereby he hopes 
it will be more saleable. But there is a striking 
passage concerning this seat, in the first book of Ter- 
tullian Ad Natumes^ (chapter xii.,) which it is needful 
that I should see, that I may the better explain it. 
I, therefore, most humbly beseech your Serenity that 
you will graciously send me back the book in which 
the Epistle of Clement and those books of Tertullian 
are contained ; and that you will excuse my asking for 
it, for the above purpose. Miiller has tried to express 
the true figure of the cross, in the enclosed drawing. 
But he has made the seat heavier than I could have 
wished.*' 

"Aug. 15, 1639. I am most humbly thankful for 
the chapter copied from Tertullian and sent to me. 
I shall now be able to oblige Miiller, and to use the 
very words of the author ; which otherwise were not 
so lodged in my memory, as to enable me to quote 
them with confidence. The passage of Justin is in 
the Dialogue with Tryphon, towards the end: to ev 
T^ fiiatp TTTjyvvfievov ^vKov d)s Kepas KaX avrb i^e^ov 
iarcb, i<f) oS iTro'^ovvrai ol (rravpovfievoL. Concerning 
the other matters, very soon ^" 

So far was peace. 

> In Henke, ii. 106, 107, 108, note. 
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"DUT a storm was about to break over the University 
^ of Helmstadt which, if raised by a man of Kttle 
mark or importance, was yet of some significance in its 
general bearings ; as directed not only against Calixtus 
personally, but also against the theology of which he 
was the type. 

Statius Biischer (this new antagonist) was preacher 
at the -3Egidien Church in Hanover; and known of 
old, as a dissatisfied person, he had associated him- 
self with that school of divines who anathematized 
everything beyond the limits of Lutheranism. Ever 
jealous of the Melanchthon spirit ; its genial temper, 
and its classic tastes; the party had been cherish- 
ing the direst wrath at the honours which were 
heaped upon the theologians of Helmstadt, and at 
the influence which they were exercising over Church 
and school. We have already heard the order for 
unity of teaching ; and have considered its bearing 
upon the education of the coimtry. But when, in 
addition to this potent measure, the Consistory intro- 
duced a Catechism by one of themselves, and ordered 
that it should be used for the instruction of the people 
in the churches; — it would seem as though their pa- 
tience had come to an end, and they felt that they 
must strike a blow for freedom. The influence ot 
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Helmstadt meant the ascendancy of toleration; and 
that (we have seen already*) the town clergy mis- 
liked. In the spring, therefore, of the year 1640 there 
appeared a treatise which had been long in prepara- 
tion, and for which had been designed the startling 
title : " The Abomination of Desolation in the Holy 
Place." The Holy Place was Helmstadt ; the Desola- 
tion, the prevalence of a genial theology. Biischer 
was the author of this extraordinary production; and 
although its proposed title was, at the last instant, 
altered, it will be seen by a very brief statement of its 
tenor, that the book was conceived in the most violent 
spirit Eaking np everything little and great which 
Calixtus or his scholars had said (as he thought) 
amiss, he ranges them in a list as of equal moment ; 
labouring to prove them unmixedly bad. " We have," 
it has been said, " in this book of Buscher^s a foretaste 
of what often meets us subsequently, and what was 
a common practice (or rather mal-practice) of the age. 
If a man thought he had detected errors, he was not 
content with simply mentioning and bringing them to 
light. He became ingenious in enlarging the sum 
total of the errors ; and put down (in a many-coloured 
list) important and unimportant, apparent and actual 
faults, one after the other. So was it, in this case, 
with Biischer ^." 

Let us give a few samples of the man and his 
mood. 

1. The Helmstadt "Opinion" upon the Peace of 
Prague had chanced to make mention of religious free- 
dom in connection with the Peace of Augsburg. Biischer 
affected to consider this an offence, because all religious 
freedom springs from Christ. A man so determined 

* See above, p. 194. ^ Schmid, Synhretistische Streitigkeiten, p. 65. 
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to find mischief, (or to make it,) was certain to have 
a plentiful stock of grievances. Let us mention an- 
other. 

2. Calixtus had suggested in one of his works, that 
it might tend to an arrangement of religious dif- 
ferences, if discussions were presided over by an un- 
pledged logician, who should decide upon the validity 
of the arguments used. This casual suggestion is made 
a cause of blame, as though it interfered with the 
supremacy of the Scriptures ; and a fierce denimciation 
is launched against any one who should be found to be 
impartial in a religious dispute. "The man must be 
a heathen, or an Epicurean and an atheist, who held as 
much by one religion [sic) as another. Beyond ques- 
tion are such amongst the false Christians of our 
day." 

3. Take again the following specimen of captious- 
ness. In one' of his controversial tracts against the 
Church of Rome, Calixtus had found it necessary to 
refute the pretence that the sufficiency of the Bible, as 
maintained by Protestants, does at all lay them open 
to the taunt of their adversaries, that nothing can be 
sustained by them as Protestant dogma which is not 
stated in the ipsissima verba of Scripture. He argued, of 
course, for " what may be proved thereby** ;" and in the 
judgment of this strangely-minded censor, did, in doing 
so, introduce a rival authority, and elevate human rea- 
son to a standard of truth. An adherent himself of 
the Ramist school, Biischer's bete noir was intelligent 
thought; and years before this time he had written of 
Reason and Philospohy as women * who (like others) 
must " keep silence in the Churches !*' 

c Art. VI. : ** Of the Suffidency of the Holy Scriptnres for Salvation." 
^ It will be remembered that in German these uoxmR «xe i&ToSacia&s^ 
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4. No wonder that such a one abjured the classics. 
He insisted that the use of them in schools was mischiev- 
ous, and that boys should learn Greek from the works 
of Nonnus, and Latin from Buchanan, Eobanus and 
others ; instead of polluting themselves with Homer and 
Yirgil, or with heathen devils such as Mercury and 
Jupiter ®. 

5. But if this shewed a morbid and extravagant 
mood, not less so did his anger at the new Catechism 
of Gesenius which the Consistory had lately ordered to 
be used in the churches. This Catechism had (along 
with the inculcation of faith) been framed to enforce 
the practice of Christian morals ; to teach, in fact, what 
St. Paul had taught before, "that they which have 
believed in God, should be careful to maintain good 
works.*' Biischer persuaded himself that this teaching 
was dangerous, and liable to obscure the great fact of 
the Gospel, that we are justified and counted righteous 
by faith only. It is obvious to reply that such teaching 
was scriptural, and specially needful in the times then 
present, by reason of the demoralizing influences of the 
war. " For what,*' it was urged with trute vigour of 
argument, "what deed is there so unchristian, nay 
what so monstrous and inhuman for which men, now- 
a-days, feel any shame? where is there a church or 
a cloister which has not been repeatedly plundered and, 
even the most sacred places of it, horribly profaned? 
Innocent blood poured out in mere wantonness ; matrons 
and maidens dishonoured in public; the poor people 
most pitilessly tortured to death, with unspeakable 
oppression ; and this without care for friend or foe ; — 
such deeds have now become familiar amongst us; 

^ ChHstlicher und nothw, Unterricht wie die Studia der Jugend . . , . 
»ollen fferichten werden. (Binteln, 1625.) 
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whilst all the contending parties profess still to be Chris- 
tians ; and boast themselves of the Christian name and 
faith/* ''These things happen," it is farther urged, 
'* because we have carried our Christian faith upon our 
tongue's end, and have disputed about it, without limit 
or restriction \ instead of giving proof of it in act and 
deed. The call, therefore, to conversion is the most 
essential of all ; and to cry down this call (thus essen- 
tial) as unorthodox is the greatest possible sin, and is 
certainly the instigation of the Evil One '/' 

Such (and suchlike) were Biischer's objections. These 
were the traces of what he called " the serpent-form of 
a false Christianity." Less marvel that one so strangely 
excited, should have deluded himself with phantoms 
more shadowy still; and have fancied that he could 
detect amongst the opponents of Neuhaus a secret con- 
spiracy to favour the Pope ! But it is hard to believe 
that it was not malice which made him talk about 
a " crypto-papismus" at Helmstadt. Calixtus, at any 
rate, took this view of the case. Writing to Duke 
Augustus in April 1640, in acknowledgment of some 
letters and papers which had reached him, he speaks of 
a class of men " incapable of moderation, and impatient 
of peace and quietness ;" and he goes on to say that he 
had just had a taste of them by receiving, as he writes, 
'' a calumnious document, full of falsehood and defama- 
tion, which Statins Biischer, the preacher at Hanover, 
has poured out upon myself and the theological Faculty, 
I will not deny that when your Serenity's letter came 
to hand I was in a state of excitement. For although 
I have, long since, learned not to care for misrepre- 
sentation and untruth, yet in this recent matter it was 
absolutely impossible not to be moved. The Digressio 

' Widerlegung BUschers, Th. ii. bs. 34i2— 392; in Henke, it 14fi. 
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de arte nava *, entirely addressed to the overthrow of the 
Papacy, this senseless person, with as much of malice 
as folly, pretends to have been written to establish the 
Papacy. We are sending the book to Duke George, 
whose subject Biischer is **.'* 

But the Duke had already taken measures in the 
case. When the book was first spoken of, (though not 
yet published,) his Consistory had twice endeavoured to 
stay its progress ; and now that it had appeared, they 
cited Biischer a third time, to appear and give an ac- 
count of what he had written. He excused himself, 
however, on the score of illness ; and pleaded, also, that 
the gravity of so large a question made him anxious 
to avoid committing himself to a verbal discussion. 
A ducal mandate hereupon was issued. But Biischer 
addressed himself to the " Burgomaster and Council of 
the town of Hanover," requesting their good offices 
with the Duke, that he would not insist upon his ap- 
pearance in person ; as urgent affairs required his ab- 
sence. A ducal Commission was next appointed, to 
hear both sides and to make a report. But before this 
Commission, also, Biischer failed to appear; betaking 
himself now to his relations at Stade, in the territory 
of Duke William, who favoured his views. A manifesto 
from Duke George appeared in consequence, dated 
June 27, 1640; which was promulgated, also, in the 
territories of Duke Augustus, (and even read from the 
pulpits;) to the efiect that Calixtus, Hornejus, Paul 
Miiller and Justus Gesenius had been attacked " with 
heat and bitterness as if the same had publicly written 
and taught contrary to God's Word and to the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg and to the Corpus Julium : That 

9 Against Neuhaus. ^ Georffii Calixti EpUtolcB JlIL, (Jena, 

1835J p. 6. 
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Biisclier had refused to appear, and had suddenly aban- 
doned his customary church duties: That the Com- 
missioners, (and the Duke on their representation,) after 
hearing the theologians thus attacked, had found that 
they had neither said nor written what had been 
charged against them, but the contrary : . . . And that 
no one, therefore, should allow himself to be moved to 
evil thoughts by this groundless and unnecessary at- 
tack, but should keep himself clear of all premature 
judgments, inasmuch as the incontrovertible truth 
would quickly come to light ^" 

To this end, and because the book had made some 
stir among the people, Calixtus was obliged, much 
against his will, (for the Schleswiger never learned to 
write German with ease,) to write a Refutation of 
Buscher in German ; which appeared at the commence- 
ment of the year 1641. Being an answer for all, it 
bore no name. But the dukes — as we have seen — had 
been much annoyed with Buscher ; and it is very sig- 
nificant of their views of the case that the reply of 
Calixtus was " By Princely Order ^." But the contro- 
versy, as far as Biischer was concerned in it, was short. 
He died in Feb. 1641 ; at the moment when the Refu- 
tation was about to appear. The editors added a word 
of regret; and the question was (so far) laid to rest. 

* Calixti WlderUgung Weheri, p. 55 j in Henke, ii. 131. 

k "AufFiirstLBefehl." 
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T) EFEEENCE has been made already to the position 
of Augustus; his steady attachment to the cause of 
the Emperor, his temporary defection to the side of the 
Swedes, and his early anxiety to retrace his steps. His 
hesitancy wrought mischief to his subjects at Helm- 
stadt; for it was open to both parties, (as occasion 
served,) to treat the Brunswick territory as that of 
a foe. Oxenstierna (as we have seen*) did what might 
be done in the way of general orders to the Swedish 
army. But this covered only half the ground, at the 
best ; and would have less than no influence with the 
baffled imperialists who poured into Helmstadt after 
their defeat before Wolfenbiittel. This happened on 
the 19th of June, 1641 ; and before many days Calix- 
tus forwarded to the Duke the following graphic though 
painful picture. "That your Serenity, even in the 
midst of your many cares and anxieties, should take 
thought for the University, and for myself, also, as 
I learn from the bearer ; — I most earnestly and most 
humbly thank you. The protection of the Divine cle- 
mency we have hitherto enjoyed, and, I trust, shall 
enjoy still. But to anxiety and to danger there has 
been no limit. But by God's good influence upon them, 
the courtesy of all the generals towards the University 

* Chap. zxiL p. 201. 
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has been extreme. We have received very recently 
from His Highness the Archduke a safe-conduct, as they 
call it ; of which I enclose a copy. Last Tuesday after- 
noon ... a force arrived here, consisting of five thou- 
sand men ; besides . . . servants and camp followers. 
In regard to the University, the commanding officer 
behaved most kindly. He said that even if we had had 
no safe- conduct, he would himself have protected us; 
being fond of learning, and addicted to study. But 
the townsmen, though not treated as enemies, were yet 
handled with severity. Eikowitz who had the com- 
mand of the Croats threatened terrible things, 

and demanded more than four hundred thalers ; which 
he got. The others got four hundred more, on some 
pretext or other. I believe they did not receive quar- 
ters in the town. They bivouaced in the suburbs. But 
almost all the townsmen had soldiers told off to them, 
for whom they were to find rations, even outside the 
walls ; and who demanded not merely supplies for that 
night's supper but also for the next day. The crops 
in the fields were, in great part, either carried off or 
trodden down. The gardens were ruined. I make no 
doubt that the passage of the troops and that one 
night's work, must have cost the town three thousand 
thalers ; exhausted as it was, and impoverished already 
— more especially as the University is, at present, 
depressed. But the matter surpassed their strength 
and resources ; (whilst greater mischief threatened ;) 
so that we of the University at their earnest request 
scraped together, amongst us, what we could, and gave 
it to them. Scarcely had this been drained from us, 
when behold a body of troops arrive, demanding an 
immense amount of corn to be prepared and made over 
to them; more than even Brunswick itself, I this^ 
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could produce. All the granaries were overhauled, even 
my own. And although my own com was left ; other 
people's (intrusted to my keeping) was carried off. 
They were misled by their own judgment; and by 
their false persuasion that it would be safe with me. 
Eight thousand pounds of bread was baked from the 
flour which they collected. How many bushels of com 
they got together, I don't know. But early yesterday 
morning these exactors departed. They left the bread 
and the com here, with a menace that none of it should 
be taken away; nor delivered to any persons but such 
as brought with them a most explicit authority from 
their officers. I do not think, however, that now they 
are gone, they will be able to find occasion to fetch 
them away. This, Most Serene Master, is our state at 
present. What is in store for us, is in the hands of 
God ; to whose mercy and protection we owe our deli- 
verances, and upon whom alone we depend. But, in 
the meanwhile, we must not neglect the resources of 
himian prudence ; though these be now very small in- 
deed. There are scarcely one hundred and fifty towns- 
men fit to guard the gates ; if fit at all. It would be 
better to close two of them altogether ; and to guard 
the other two with greater care. For there is nothing 
which I so much fear, as that one of the gates should 
be one day seized by some wandering and plundering 
troop ; of which sort there are many ; some impelled 
thereto by hunger, others induced by relaxation of dis- 
cipline. But our people, with a strange obstinacy, open 
all the gates, (which is not in the least necessary,) 
and when they are open do not guard them sufficiently. 
In the meantime, good guards or bad, they take turns 
in watching, and so are drawn away from the accus- 
tomed employments by which they live ; and are greatly 
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worn down with fatigue. May God be our protector ; 
and, after such terrible trials, give us at length tran- 
quillity. I should at any rate be glad if negotiations 
could be begun. Reasonable terms might perhaps be 
obtained from the imperialists ; especially as they are 
themselves in difficulty, and as things do, by no means, 
go exactly as they wish. Piccolomini has written to 
our neighbour, the Abbot Nicholas. I enclose his 
letter; by which your Serenity will understand how 
hard that good man has worked with the imperialists, 
— and his conventuals of St. Ludger have done so, too, 
— for the safety of the town and the University. It 
will be only just if they are thanked for it ; and I wish 
it may be possible to protect them from the violence of 
our side — specially of the Swedes — of whom they are 
sorely afraid. With the imperialists, the religieux have 
much favour and influence. Who has influence with 
the others, I know not. As the bearer told me that 
your Serenity was very anxious that I should write an 
account of the present state of our affairs, I have judged 
it proper to make known these details. May the Al- 
mighty cure our ills, and avert our dangers, and long 
preserve your Serenity, for the common good of our 
country. Julian University. June 28, 1641^." 

It is interesting to find the monks thus kindly spoken 
of. The good feelings which then existed between the 
University and the Cloister would seem to have con- 
tinued to the end of their course. The monastery was 
suppressed in 1806 ; the University in the year 1810 ; 
and up to this almost simultaneous close, they existed 
side by side with the utmost goodwill. 

But mutual respect and Christian kindliness could 

^ JroMv., 107—109 ; in Henke, u. L 154, 155, note 3. 
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not hinder the inevitable course of controversy; and we 
find that Biischer's death had scarcely closed the feud 
at Hanover, when there rose up new discussions with 
Roman Catholic writers ; and amongst them (indirectly 
at least) with Neuhaus. The tone of his works has 
been described already**; as well as the insulting titles 
which he thought fit to attach to them. In the year 
1641 he published another such work, in an equally 
personal and ofiensive style. A third followed, in the 
year 1642. But Calixtus still retained his old opinion 
of Neuhaus ; and because, therefore, he did not ansi^er 
his unworthy attacks, there soon appeared a fourth, 
called a "Triumph over Calixtus;" supported almost 
immediately by a fifth (in German) called a " Tocsin 
for the Duchies of Brunswick and Liineberg.'* There 
was little (it seems) interesting in this brochure save 
the testimony that Calixtus was the very idol of his 
friends^. But the testimony was needless, whilst the 
controversy was very irksome to him; as indeed it 
might well be, when theological disunion took the 
form of pillage at his own doors. Returning a book 
(at this period) to Duke Augustus he explains that he 
had hoped to bring it himself, but that " he and his 
fellow travellers had been compelled to turn back, be- 
cause the road was infested with soldiers or brigands." 
" The next day," he continues, " they made an attack 
upon the abbey at Konigslutter, and carried away 
what few horses remained ; so that the afiairs of that 
unhappy cloister, are come to a complete standstill®.'* 
Neuhaus himself he would not answer. He had de- 
clined to have to do with him in previous years ^, and 

« See chap. xvL p. 137. 

^ "Yon den Seinigen beinahe wie ein Abgott hochgeachtet." In 
Henke, ii. 171. « Spistola XII,, p. 7. ' See p. 164. 
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he seems to have determined to follow the same rule 
still. But he could not help feeling that he would be 
expected to reply ; and he, consequently, prepared an 
enlarged edition of a tractate which he had been par- 
tially responsible for, in the year 1636. This was an 
academical Disputation by Cassander, on the subject of 
Communion in both Kinds. He now republished this 
work, with additions ; especially with an elaborate 
Dedication to the Duke. It was addressed in this form 
to the University of Cologne ; and his patron was re- 
quested to transmit copies of it to the Elector, with 
a view to its being submitted to the authorities there. 
The letter in which he made this request was this. 

"Most Serene, &c. I now send those treatises of 
mine, directed against the Pontificials^. I have lin-» 
gered somewhat, over the preface: generally sick in 
mind, and sometimes even in body. . . . But I trust 
that what is therein said, may be for the public good. 
It is all that I contemplate. The new artist^ has sent 
his 'Triumph/ not only to your Serenity, but also to 
Celle and to Hanover, to your most Serene kinsmen 
Frederic and Christian Ludovic. He has also sent it 
to the Senate of the city of Brunswick : to Bremen 
and to Hamburg, as I learn by letter from those places ; 
and he has, doubtless, sent it to other both princes and 

cities, of which I have not yet happened to hear 

He is not satisfied to abuse me in Latin, he now will 
add something in German ; addressed ad pqpulum. I 
most humbly beseech your Serenity, that you wiU be 
pleased to send some copies of my work, to the Re- 
verend and Serene Elector of Cologne, who bears rule 

f ** Pontificii,** his usual word. 

^ " Novus artifez ;" meaning Neuhans, who was the author of the 
book De nova arte. 
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over the members of the University of Cologne, and in 
these days almost lives there : — gently offering your 
advice, that he control the petulance of the press in 
that city, and command his people, if they have any- 
thing to say, to attack the real question. They ought, 
at last, to be ashamed to deny that they have received 
my writings^ or to pretend that they are unworthy to 
be read ; whilst in the meantime they are sending out 
abusive and rabid prints. It shall be made plain at 
last (by God's good help) that their errors are errors, 
and admit of no defence. ... It will not, I trust, be 
any dishonour to your Serenity, if you transmit these 
matters to princely persons ; or even to men of learn- 
ing with whom you may be in correspondence ; nor if 
you should profess yourself the leader of this disputa- 
tion ; and (as it were) the president over it, and mode- 
rator. If I had the means of sending them, I would 
forward a sufficient number of copies. But the letter 
carrier cannot now carry more than six : and, besides, 
it is necessary to take care that they be kept dry. 
But on the next occasion, there shall be as many sent 
as may be necessary for circulation in different quarters. 
May God make this year that we have begun a happy 
one to your Serenity ; (with many like it, to follow ;) 
and very long preserve you safe and well. Julian 
"University, Jan. 23, 1643. — Tour Serenity's most sub- 
missive servant, George Calixtus''." 

The Duke does not seem to have moved immediately, 

^ It will be remembered that Calixtus had addressed his Digressio de 
arte nova (against Neuhaus) to the Roman Catholic Univerbities of 
Germany ; and especially to the University of Cologne. But the di- 
vines of Cologne took no notice of the book; pretending that it had 
not been formally sent to them. 

* UjpistolcB, pp. 10, 11. 
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as we find Calixtus writing to him three months after- 
wards to express^ indeed^ his thanks for assistance pro- 
mised; but which yet, at that date, had not been 
given. It was given, however, eventually. And the 
letter which was sent to the Elector made known, that 
Calixtus had striven for peace amongst Christians; 
and especially that in those points in which (through 
the distraction of the times) it was impossible to come 
to a full agreement, there might, on all sides, be a 
Christianlike and brotherly moderation, and an ab- 
stinence from unseasonable denunciations. The ex- 
asperation of feeling was such that it could not be 
restricted to spiritual matters, but had led to uni- 
versal mistrust, causing infinite embarrassment to the 
secular government and the ruin (alas ! too visible) 
of the great .Roman dominion which, for so many 
centuries, had been the wonder and the terror of all 
other nations and potentates. For this cause had the 
Duke always considered it to be a highly important 
work, and most pleasing to God, to forward Christian 
unity, and to staunch, in a measure, the well-spring of 
jealousy in the empire, {pestis omnium rerump, nocen- 
tmima) ; doing service, thereby, to the temporal power 
as well as to the holy Christian Church. But it was 
obvious that warmth and contemptuous criticism was 
only like oil upon the fire ; and, so far, tended to the 
sad destruction of the still remaining ruins of the Ro- 
man dominion, and to the further disquieting of the 
Christian Church. It was known that Calixtus had 
addressed himself nine years before to the University 
of Cologne, with very great courtesy and reverence; 
and, doubtless, there were men there like-minded with 
himself. Yet forasmuch as no reply had been made to 
him during those nine years, save that Neuhaus had^ 

Q 
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published from thenoe writings whicli instead of being 
conceived in the needful spirit of courtesy, were full of 
uncalled for and offensive jangling ; whilst much better 
results might be expected from a friendly communica^ 
tion with the divines of Cologne ; to which end Ca- 
lixtus had written his Iterata Compellatio; — for this 
cause the Duke had thought good to send this same 
work to the Elector ; with the request that it might be 
taken in good part, (friendly and peace-loving,) and 
that the Elector would give a strict injunction to the 
University, to the end that if there were any wish to 
remark upon the book, it might be done with proper 
courtesy, and that irritating taunts might be laid 
aside\ 

A similar letter was sent, also, to the Archbishop 
of Mainz. 

Calixtus had, in early days, met with kindness in 
Cologne, and he may have hoped that men so learned 
and worthy would guard themselves from giving sanc- 
tion to the insults of Neuhaus. But his hopes were 
vain ; and it may be thought, perhaps, that the follow- 
ing letter then lately received might have taught him 
not to expect too much. It was written by a former 
pupil (Heinichen) ; and if it tells that personal courtesy 
still reigned at Cologne, it tells, also, of an amoimt 
of theological v^pis which is very characteristic of 
the Roman Church. He writes from Hanover, on the 
23rd of September, 1642 : 

" I could not let your messenger go without a letter : 
more especially as you wish to know how matters went 
at Cologne. I cannot express to you what civility I 
received in my intercourse with the Jesuits ; with whom 
I had most to do. I would willingly have remained 

^ In Henke, ii. 182, note 1. 
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some while amongst them, if it had not cost too much. 
For study (especially the study of philosophical sub- 
jects) is pursued with so much exactness, as to make it 
a matter of very deep regret that we — on our side — 
are so negligent. But they (the Jesuits) are so wrapped 
in self-love, that they seem utterly to despise us, in 
comparison; nor to be open to the belief that there 
are still some amongst us who excel in learning. From 
thence I think, it proceeds, (as they pass the same 
judgment upon all alike,) that they have not con- 
descended to read your Digressio. Nay, they contend 
that we have no right to demand from them, at this 
time of day, that they should give proof of their 
dogmas either from Scripture, or from the consentient 
testimony of the ancient doctors of the Church ; seeing 
that both has been done sufficiently, long since, by 
their divines. What I said in reply, it matters, per- 
haps, nothing to repeat. I only seem to have found 
out this ; that it is vain to promise ourselves any peace, 
so long as that Order flourishes. Nor indeed, (unless 
I am greatly mistaken,) will they ever cease to take us 
for heretics and innovators, so long as we refuse sub- 
mission to the Roman See. Our own people, also, are 
too bigoted to give hope of any good being done, for 
they never leave off storming at the Pontificials ; nay 
they turn away from those (and almost exclude them 
from communion) who desire to turn this pernicious 
tempest into something like tranquillity. But you, 
most admirable Sir, will not, I trust, be weary; but 
gladly undertake (despite all this) whatever labour 
tends towards peace. ... But it is not for me -^— poor 
creature that I am ! — to give advice to a man of 
your high prudence. . . . May God have mercy upon 
His Church, and long preserve yourself in life 
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safety; for His Son's sake, our Lord and Redeemer. 
Farewell™/' 

But if Calixtus clung to the hope of winning the 
love of German Romanists, he does not seem to have 
expected quite the same from others ; and it is to this 
that we may, probably, impute the fact of his never 
making answer to the works of Veronius. Veron (or 
Veronius, as the learned called him) had been ap- 
pointed by Richelieu to the special office of converting 
French Protestants to the dominant Church. He re- 
ceived, to this end, a special title; "Predicateur du 
Roi pour les controverses." In this character he pub- 
lished a book which sustained (as it seems) the same 
line of argument as that which Neuhaus set forth in 
his Ar% Nova. This book he re-published in an ex- 
panded form after the synod held at Charenton in 
1631. The French Calvinists there assembled had 
promulgated a rule that Lutheran Protestants might 
communicate in their churches, and even be accepted 
as sponsors for children, without any renunciation of 
Lutheran views °. In some aspects Richelieu might 
have rejoiced at this dictum, as a compliment paid to 
his Swedish allies and a means of uniting the Protes- 
tants in a general effort against the Emperor. But its 
bearing upon the domestic government of France was 
such as to cause him great misgiving. "Divide and 
conquer" was his rule with the Protestants. And it 
would obviously add to the difficulty of this course of 
policy, if Lutherans and Calvinists were no longer to 
be severed, but imited to even this (not excessive) 
degree. Accordingly Veronius was set in motion, and 
the result was the enlargement of his former work, 

» G^o^., iii. 175; in Henke, ii. 178, note 2. 
^ Hermg, Unionsversuche, i. 326. 
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into what lie now called Corps du droit coiitroverse. No 
secret was made about the alarm of the Government. 
"If/' says Veron, "the alone power of the French 
religionists have so greatly troubled the peace of 
France, of what dangerous consequence would it be, 
if one permitted in this monarchy union in religion; 
in public assemblies, in participation in the same 
Supper of the French Calvinists and the German 
Lutherans and the Swiss ZuingliansP . . . and as the 
religious sentiment is the strongest of any .... how 
alarming would be all these hostile bands, joined in 
one compacted body? "What would not be the mis- 
chief which such a league would do to France P" 

This was the real grievance. But it was easy to put 
upon it a religious dress. And accordingly he pro- 
ceeds to say that " this new heresy is the worst of all ; 
teaching indifference to all religions, allowing men to 
be Calvinists, Lutherans, Zuinglians, Anglicans, or 
otherwise, if they did but believe in the same God 
and in the same Christ. This new heresy is but one 
remove from atheism; for who would care much of 
what religion he is, if he went upon the principle that 
all sects are alike in fundamental points, or sufficient 
to insure salvation ? This new sect, then, takes away 
all regard for all particular forms of faith, and (in so 
far) is the common enemy of all °." 

Such being the tone of Veron's argument, it is no 
great wonder that he should attack Calixtus. He al- 
ludes to him as one of the new school p ; holding prin- 
ciples inconsistent with his position as a Lutheran, 
and at issue with all the other Protestant sects. " Re- 
stricting himself," says Veron, " to the Nicene Creed, 

^ MHhode de trcUter des CoiUroverses, 1638. 
p " Du nouvel art." 
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and to the doctrines defined at the primitive Councils, 
he casts himself (for the rest) into a religious indif- 
ference ^." 

Yeronius sent a copy of his work to Calixtus, with 
a letter which ran as follows : 

" Moat illustrious Sir, I send to your Lordship' my 
apology for the new method, — if that can be called 
new which I find in St. Augustin, — which I have 
printed for the vindication of the Catholic faith from 
the opposition of those who have seceded from us. I 
wish your Lordship had drawn this method from its 
real fountain. You will see from my ' Refutation* what 
you did not obtain from the rivulets. Pray read it 
with unprejudiced mind, as you will see that I have 
done in regard to your 'Digression.' I honour your 
Lordship's desire for concord and conciliation ; which 
— in my judgment — might easily be brought about, 
if only those who oppose us would give their attention 
to the form of our public Confession, and to the terms 
therein used; (for we do not hold one third part of 
what the seceders impute to us ; and what your Lord- 
ship at the end of your 'Digression,' supposes us to 
hold ;) — and if, in like manner, we ourselves obtruded 
nothing which is not contained in the Confessions of 

our opponents Your most humble servant in 

Christ, F. Yeron «." 

Calixtus gave no sign. It is possible that he may 
have felt that he should be embarrassed in reply, by 
the fact that the book was directed mainly against the 
Calvinists ; and that his argument, therefore, would be 
weakened by needful admissions, on such points of 
their system as he could not defend. But his reason 

^ In Henke, ii. 161, note 3. ' ** Dominationi vestrse." 

' In Henke, ii. 163, 164, note 2. 
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may have been yet deeper stilL Courteous as was the 
letter, there was that in the book which must have 
told him that there was nothing to hope in that 
quarter. The spirit of Richelieu reigned there too 
obviously ; suggesting not enquiry, but concession and 
surrender, and denouncing as the worst of all possible 
heresies what he himself considered the alone basis 
of union. 

But whatever were the reason, no answer came. 




CHAPTER XXV. 






A S is usual with those who would set others at one, 
^^ Calixtus was perpetually involved in discussion. 
But he never seems to have forgotten that it was peace 
(and not victory) which alone could be an adequate 
object for argument ; and he never, therefore, argued 
for mere argument sake, when nothing was likely to 
result but words. His aims were practical, to make 
men consentient where that might be, and where not, 
to make them gentle and frank and considerate ; with, 
iat least, a desire to agree, if they could. Nothing of 
this was visible in Veron's book; and, accordingly, it 
was left without a definite reply. But the Professor 
was none *the less alive to the subject of it ; and the 
year after his second appeal to Cologne found him busy 
in other similar works. 

In the first place he assisted out of the stores of his 
learning towards the " Acts " or Exercises of two old 
pupils ; these Acts bearing directly upon the Church 
of Rome. Datrius discussed the Baptismal question *, 
(making reference to a previous disputation upon the 
Eucharist) ; whilst Gesenius disputed upon the doc- 

* Disp. theol. de haptismo seu sacro regenerationia ac renovationU 
^ lavacro. 9 March, 1643. 
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trine of Purgatory^. Calixtus was president on the 
occasion. And so perfectly was he known to be jointly 
interested in the Exercises, that his name was asso- 
ciated with theirs in the criticism which Neuhaus, 
shortly afterwards, directed against them. 

But he did not content himself with casual efforts 
like these. In the course of the year he produced two 
dissertations on the subject of a visible ecclesiastical 
monarchy*'. This notion is the stronghold of popery 
(proper) ; and he gives to it all the attention which its 
importance deserves. *' How," he asks, " are the claims 
of the Pope to be sustained? To impose articles of 
faith; and to release from oaths; to authorize mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees ; to deliver from 
purgatory ; to be above all law ; to be the Head of the 
Church, in such sort that there can be no communion 
with the Church except through him ; — can such 
powers find their warrant in either Scripture or tradi- 
tion ? It cannot lie in the mere nature of the case ; for 
that would imply that monarchy is the only lawful 
form of government. It must be based, (if at all,) upon 
the institution of Christ. And here the proofs fail. In 
regard to receiving from it greater assurance of the 
truth, such assurance must come from the inner wit- 
ness of God's Spirit. Christ's word is with power, and 
not as the Scribes. And the capacity to become the ob- 
jects of such power does not dwell in Rome only ; though 
Home as an external authority might point to it. But 
the primitive Church knew nothing of this; for had 
she been conscious of such an authority she would not 

^ IHss, theol. de igne pwffatorio, quern credit ecclesia Homcma, 
(Helmstadt, 1648.) 

' JDe vUibili ecclesiastica Monarchia contra PoTvtificios, (Helmstadt, 
1643.) 
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have embarrassed herself with synods and controversies. 
The doctrine of the Holy Trinity and of the Incarna- 
tion, — the two chief mysteries which separate Chris- 
tians from non-Christians,— these were so determined 
during the existence of a vast empire, and (so) by the 
authority of vast councils, that they cannot now be 
called in question. Whilst in view of other doctrines, 
of less essential importance, it is not to be supposed that 
the Church will fail of God^s guidance ; or of the power 
to deduce consequences from what has been ruled as 
fundamental. 

The second disputation goes yet further into the 
question, whether a visible monarchy be required in 
the Church. "Our King'* — ^he says — "needs no de- 
puty, like incapable princes. He lays down laws, and 
gives strength for their observance. And although 
He uses the services of men in His government, that 
government is, notwithstanding, simply vested in Him- 
self ; just as France is not a whit the less strictly 
monarchic, because of her various parKaments. In re- 
gard to the dispensation of the "Word and Sacraments, 
this is a service which can be given only to the will- 
ing. It is analogous to the service of a physician or 
a teacher ; and involves no right to force such gifts on 
the reluctant. As touching the power of jurisdiction 
and discipline it can only be employed in the way of 
exclusion ; while the controlling of such persons as 
will not be excluded, must be left altogether to the 
secular arm. Rulers on the spot can take account of 
local circumstances which cannot be known to any 
judge at a distance.'* 

A thought so reasonable suggests diocesan episco- 
pacy; and the fondness of Calixtus for the Church 
of England may well be supposed to have turned his 
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mind in that direction. But unfortunately there was 
no reformed episcopate in Germany; and for lack of 
it (as it seems) he leant almost unduly upon the power 
of the prince, as a sort of secular bishop. Vice was 
rampant ; disorder ruled everywhere ; whilst those who 
should have taught men better were immersed — for 
want of guidance — in heartless wranglings. What 
wonder if, in default of what he would doubtless have 
preferred, his eyes should turn wistfully to his learned 
sovereign at Wolfenbiittel ? But this by the way. 

As he was obliged, next year, to resume his dis- 
cussion upon the papacy, it may be well to speak of 
these new eflforts here. The Elector of Mainz had re- 
plied kindly to Duke Augustus ; and one of his clergyy 
the Jesuit Erbermann, produced (in 1644) the answer 
which Calixtus had desired from Cologne ^. The tone 
of this answer was not by any means friendly ; whilst 
the Cologne imprimatur upon Neuhaus was almost an 
insult. But Calixtus had challenged some such notice 
of his writings, and now that it had come he could not 
fitly ignore it. He girded himself to respond, there- 
fore, with what of energy he might. His enterprise 
was not a hopeful one. His notion of a conference was 
declared a chimsera ; and himself was pointed at, as 
nothing less than a monstrosity®. Charles V. had 
better have committed the decision of matters to the 
Pope than, himself, have given occasion to conferences. 
Conferences are useful only for refutation, (as in the 
case of the Donatists). Let Calixtus appear at such 
a one, and we are ready. But from evidences and de- 
monstrations there is no union to be looked for. That, 

^ Anatomia CaMxtina h, e. vindicuB oatholices, (Mainz, 1644.) 
" " Viderint boni Bransvicenses et Saxones quid monstri alat Helm- 
stadiom." ^ 
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can come only from authority and power. Consulta- 
tion is out of the question, so long as the Catholics hold 
the Pope to be infallible. 

To this it was obvious that Calixtus should answer, 
that chimaeras and monstrosities left him still a Ger- 
man ; that he could not be unmoved by his country's 
distresses, nor forget, for the sake of an ecclesiastical 
position, the kindness which citizens owe to each other. 
They might scoff at the Emperor's efforts after peace ; 
but the peace was the peace of their country's Church. 
And he contrasts his patriotism with what others had 
taught ; — the rightfulness of perfidy, and the work 
of rebellion, with Jesuit excuses for slaying a king. 
In regard to the question of Christian truth, and the 
need (for its protection) of an infallible head: he re- 
iterates the statement which he had made so often, that 
Christianity is a matter of life and of act ; and that the 
Church, therefore, is not a school but an institute for 
healing. Knowledge is merely a means to this end ; 
and, in consequence, of less moment than we are wont 
to suppose. The relation, too, between religion and 
theology should be noted. All men need healing ; but 
all do not need that ftdler knowledge which goes to 
a high theological training. There is a certain mea- 
sure of knowledge required in all, for salvation. There 
is another which is necessary for a closer Church- 
fellowship. Another, again, needful for those who 
hold Church offices. And another (yet again) for such 
as are teachers of theology. But besides these grada- 
tions in the needs of men, there are also gradations 
in the subject itself. Some points will be of less im- 
portance and some of greater ; some certain and some 
doubtful ; some true absolutely, and some, only by in- 
ference. In this view, religious truth is threefold; — 
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alia antecedunty alia constittiunt, alia conscqunntur. " In 
the first class '' (it has been said) "he reckons all 
which men can know by the use of reason, and without 
revelation : as, the nature of God, the immortality of 
the soul, &c. To the same class belong, also, those 
things which serve us towards the proof of Chris- 
tianity, such as we may call the natural preparatives : 
— the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, the know- 
ledge of the number of the holy books, the knowledge 
of their interpretation. To the second class belongs all 
which constitutes the faith, in its essence ; what all 
must know who wish to be saved. The third class 
consists of all such truths as are derived by inference 
from the special articles of faith ^" 

But herein arises the greatest question of all. Who 
shall decide upon these three divisions P and determine 
what belongs to each of the classes? Not — says Ca- 
lixtus — a merely subjective estimate of what is highest 
and most necessary ; not a merely logical test of what 
is most general and most principal. It must be de- 
cided by history. The primitive Church must guide 
us. And from the consensus of the Church he takes the 
Apostles* Creed, as the summary of the minimum which 
is required for salvation. "As the primitive Church 
admitted catechumens to Baptism when they had learnt 
the Creed, and called them, as well as held them to be, 
of the faithful ; it is evident that this same primitive 
Church must have thought that the Creed contains 
those heads of doctrine, the knowledge of which con- 
stitutes the true and faithful Christian, and which is 
necessary to the obtaining of salvation. Experience 
tells the same. Amongst the rustics and the me- 
chanics, whether men or women, there are those who 

' Schmid's Geschichte der syncretistischen StreitigJceiten, pp. 156, 157. 
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(so far as maD can see) are truly faithful, in a state 
of grace ; and if they stand fast they shall be saved. 
Let these people be examined ; and the result will 
testify that all, or at least the greatest number, know 
nothing and understand nothing beyond that sum- 
mary of the faith which is expressed in popular and 
simple language in the Creed. Either, therefore, this 
is enough for salvation; or these people are not in 
a state of salvation »." 

Now it never can be necessary that this faith of the 
Church should be added to, beyond the limit of what 
sufficed of old. And, therefore, it follows that we need 
no organ to proclaim to us what the additions are. 
Nay the power to believe in them could not come from 
the Pope ; for what is necessary to salvation comes only 
from God and from Christ. " Seeing that, in the divine 
faith, nothing can be believed save only by the singular 
grace of God, (whereby the mind is divinely elevated 
to yield its assent, without other guidance), — I would 
ask whether the Pontiff, by any definition of his own, 
can give this necessary grace of assent ? God gives it 
to His own "Word^." Controversies, indeed, have in- 
creased, as centuries passed by ; but ap the truths neces- 
sary to salvation can never really increase, they have 
little significance, except for schools of theology. 

But our opponents maintain that, beyond the Holy 
Scriptures and the conse^isus of the primitive Church, 
there is a third source of knowledge : viz. the rulings of 
the Pope. The proof of this assertion rests with them. 
Here then is something to discuss in a conference. 
Either they must recognise the Hildebrandine religion 
with all its consequences, (such as the right of the Pope 

B Jtesponsum, i. pp. 38 — 67 ; in Henke, ii. 219, note 3. 
b Ibid., p. 135; in Heuke, ii. 221, note 2. 
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to depose princes, and to authorize subjects in rebellion 
and perjury,) — or, otherwise, they must give up the in- 
fallibility of the Pope *. 

This reply to the men of Mainz was followed by 
a second. Traversing the ground of his " Ecclesiastical 
Monarchy,*' he shews, amongst other things, that unless 
the Church have need of a Pope either as a spiritual 
head, (which is not so ;) or as a protector from perse- 
cutors, (which is not so ;) or for the revision of Church 
causes, (which is not so ;) she only could have needed 
him as an infallible guide. But history proves abun- 
dantly that he is not thus infallible; and his exist- 
ence, therefore, as pope has no warrant at all. " But 
who is the judge of controversy, if the Pope is not so ? 
In medicine and mathematics and philosophy, (which 
like theology are sciences,) we have no judge of con- 
troversy. And yet do men, distinguished in their several 
departments, honour one another mutually ; and, despite 
some differences, they work together towards a common 
end. For this purpose they unite themselves in so- 
cieties; and these societies remain unbroken, notwith- 
standing the differences which may prevail amongst the 
members of them. Knowledge cannot be dictated, but 
only taught. "The power to receive it must come from 
God ; and our function is to persuade, but not compel.'* 

But it is time to turn back to 1643. Allusion has 
been made, already, to Gesenius and Datrius ; and their 
disputations for the doctorate. Calixtus, as president, 
made an oration on the occasion ^ ; and the subject he 
chose for it was the decline of Protestant theology. His 
endeavour is to note the working of such errors and 
mischief as had damaged the Church in ancient times ; 
and were now, again, doing the like in the Reformed 

» In Henke, ii. 215— -222. ^ "Promotions-rede." 
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communities of his day. His remarks are worth atten- 
tion in the present age. 

The first point he specifies as a cause of decay, was 
the rareness of adequate theological learning. He sug- 
gests this, not merely of theology, proper ; but also of 
the acquirements which are needed for dealing with 
it. " Through ignorance of the languages, (and be- 
cause they could not go to the Greek and the Hebrew,) 
the Schoolmen, it is certain, often made mistakes. But 
it is not less certain that all will be hampered who 
attempt disputation, or handle controversies, without 
the preparation of a learned training." As a consequence 
of this, he names a second inconvenience ; ignorance of 
the limits of human knowledge, and a pretence of at- 
tempting (in matters of faith) to determine the how^ 
when the/ac^ must suffice us. It does not satisfy us to 
know the quod; what God has revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture. We want to know and to explain the quomodo ; 
which God has not revealed, and which it is useless to 
us to know. 

** Nescire velle quse Magister maximus 
Docere non vult, erudita inscitia est ^" 

From this mood there follows another. Men are 
driven by too much contradicting of adversaries, into 
the opposite (and often not less vicious) extreme. They 
are carried past the mean in which they ought to have 
rested. From this there proceeds a further mischief; 
the neglect to distinguish between what is fundamental 
and matters which, (without affecting the souFs sal- 
vation,) may be determined in this, or a different, way. 
Men have wished that their own peculiar opinions shall 
be held to be Kvplac So^ac; forgetting that God doeS; 

1 Orat, Select, p. 100; in Henke, ii. 186, note 1. 
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not require from us the knbwledge of all things ; and 
that ignorance concerning many of them is no hin- 
drance, and the absence of a definite decision about 
them, no harm"*. He further instances contempt of 
the mysteries. "If, because of difficulty, we are to 
recede from the plain meaning of words; and to turn 
them about till we can get from them a meaning which 
pleases our taste, and is consistent with what we are 
familiar with; — then are we upon the edge of sur- 
rendering ,all faith in the mysteries, and nothing will 
be left to Christians which is not admitted by the Mo- 
hammedans. Nay at that rate, (and when everything 
is reduced to a sense which shall be consistent with 
human experience and understanding,) the mysteries 
cease to he mysteries.^^ It was the sense of this danger 
which led Calvin into wrong. Observing the revival 
of Unitarianism at Geneva, and " desirous to restrict the 
licence of twisting words to those words alone which 
pertain to the mystery of the Eucharist, whilst he 
averted it from the mystery of the Holy Trinity and 
the Incarnation — he opposed it with cruelty and caused 
Servetus to be burnt alive. But it was vain. And the 
fire which had been once lighted by the unhappy licence 
which we have mentioned, could not be extinguished 
in the flames which destroyed Servetus; but went on 
increasing in strength so far as not only to consume 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity and of the Incarnation ; 
but even those of the Creation and the Resurrection, 
which are believed and accepted by both Jews and 
Turks "^r 

In the last place he specifies, as a cause of mischief, 
an impious contempt for the primitive Church. For 

"* Orat. 8elect,y pp. 102 and 105 j in Henke. J 

» Ibid., p. 107 ; in Henke, ii. 187, note 1. J 
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this he, also, holds the Calvinists responsible. Froin 
them (he says) the Socinians learnt two things: (1) to 
explain away what they could not understand : (2) to 
make light of Church antiquity. The rest of their bad 
lesson they learnt from the Romanists : (1) the assurance 
that Holy Scripture alone cannot prove the doctrine of 
the Trinity : (2) a sanction for calling on one who is 
not truly God. " What more,^' he asks, " did they 
want to establish their heresy ?" The Ramists too have 
encouraged the same contempt for antiquity, " As the 
youth learnt (from them) in philosophical matters, to 
despise the experience of all ages, and to indulge in 
novelties, so in theology they learnt the like ; limiting 
all the questions of religious controversy to the range 
of their own intelligence, and that of their own (modern) 
doctors °." 

His discernment fixes the same sort of charge upon 
the Romanists. In form, but not in fact, do they honour 
the ancient Church. That Church which, with its mar- 
tyrs, is greater than the Church of any other age ; even 
the latest of all. In regard to this last, he states his 
belief that the authors of the Reformation were per- 
mitted in some points to err; " lest posterity should be 
led to esteem them too highly.*^ 

Thus ends his share of the official proceedings. But 
the presence of old friends involved other engagements, 
and we find in a letter to the Duke, of this date, a little 
touch of homeliness which shews how simple were his 
ways. Modestly apologizing for delay in writing, he 
explains that he had been occupied not only with the 
Act, (looking over the Exercises, and preparing his 
speech,) but also with festivities on the occasion, at 

^ Orat. Select,, p. 109 ; in Henke, ii. 187, note 8. 
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his house. " A considerable entertainment so upset my 
home^ — ^unaccustomed as it is to such-like matters, — 
that I could not immediately recover myself, or return 
to the usual tenor of my studies p." 

In the summer he became (for the third time) Pro- 
Rector, and the address which he delivered on assuming 
his ofiBce, gives a melancholy picture as well of morals 
as learning. Literature had degenerated almost into 
a trade. " And I see not," he says, concerning such as 
so followed it, " why they ought to be preferred before 
a prosperous tradesman *i." The morals of the Uni- 
versity were equally low. For above and beyond the 
common faults of young men, — subsisting, as it seems, in 
all their coarseness, — there existed that odious system 
of wrong which has been spoken of already, more than 
once, as Pennalism. In this regard the students had 
moved steadily downwards. " When I first became 
a member,*^ he says, " of the University, forty-eight 
years ago, the juniors, as is reasonable, gave place, 
always, to the seniors ; and treated them with due re- 
spect. But they were not worried by the seniors ; nor 
insulted, nor injured. They were not plimdered of 
their money, nor compelled to spend it. I can solemnly 
avow that though I was but a boy of sixteen years, no 
one (on that account) gave me annoyance, or any one 
of my countrymen who came with me, or followed me. 
I never (at that time) even heard of such things as I 
have heard of since \ and am hearing now '.'^ It seems 
that the evil had infected the juniors, and that they, 
also, amongst themselves, practised the same kind of 
wrong. In September there was promulgated the fol- 
lowing notice on the subject : 

P Bpist, ad Aug. Ducem, pp. 11, 12. *• Or at. Select,, p. 84; in j 

Henke, iL 198, note 1. ' Ibid., p. 90 ; in Henke, i. 106, note 1. 
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" By the Rector and Senate of the Julian University : 
"Universities ought to be not only schools of eru- 
dition, but also of piety, virtue and modesty. Unless 
they be so, the vices which the students have learnt in 
them, flow over into the Church and commonwealth. 
Nay more, the Universities provoke the wrath of God 
against themselves in proportion to the unseemliness of 
their becoming schools of vice. We need not, there- 
fore, wonder that we see them everywhere, throughout 
Germany, depressed and desolate, if we remember how 
wickedness has reigned in most of them. Not to speak 
of other things, there has been this bad practice : those 
who have lately come, have been persecuted by those 
who have been longfer in residence. They have been 
treated contemptuously and mulcted of their money. 
An arrogant wilfulness has dared to dictate to the new 
comers an entire year for the endurance of these in- 
juries. We rejoice, however, that the larger part of 
our own students, (who have lived for any sufficient 
time in the University,) have had juster views, and 
more self-respect than to allow themselves to be con- 
taminated by wrongs done against the juniors; or by 
the wantonness of a levity and base behaviour which is 
disgraceful. But see! whilst the evil is laid to sleep 
on the one side, on the other a diflerent rises up un- 
expectedly ; and this almost worse than the former. 
The juniors themselves, and amongst themselves, (those 
a little senior against those a little junior,) annoy and 
insult and make jests upon them ; and that too in a 
sacred place, in the church; where putting aside the 
thought of worldly things, (much more wanton things,) 
God is to be praised and worshipped, and His Word to 
be heard and pondered. Some of us saw this, with our 
own eyes last week, though by reason of the distance 
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we could not distinguish the offenders. But for the 
future there shall be some so placed as to have a nearer 
view. We need say no more. Those who are so in- 
solent or so wicked, must prepare for punishment ; and 
that, most severe; for the worse the deed, the more 
severely will it be visited. In this view, we have given 
this public notice of what, indeed, no one can or ought 
to be ignorant of; lest any one when he has brought 
this evil upon himself should say that he was not suffi- 
ciently warned. Sept. 2nd, 1643"." 

A sad sample this, of the workings of war ; and its 
ever-deepening current of demoralization and coarse- 
ness. 

■ Commerc, Lit.t pp. 42—44. 
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THHE year 1644 brought a serious accession of care 
-*- to Calixtus, in the dangers which threatened hiS' 
home in Schleswig. The Swedes under Torstenson 
were overrunning the country ; and the Professor had 
to grieve for personal losses, as well as for the misery 
of the land he loved *. 

But matters were at hand of even yet more interest ; 
and if they did not wholly dissipate the anxiety which 
harassed him, they supplied a counter-irritant the most 
complete and effective. While Germany was torn by 
a ruthless war, the kingdom of Poland had reflaained 
at peace; and (not to go deeper into foregone his- 
tory^) there were reasons which might not only ac- 
count for this exemption, but also give hope to its 
becoming, to its neighbours, a pattern of religious, as 
of secular contentment. This was (at any rate) the be- 
lief of its Sovereign ; and in this view Wladislaus IV. 
was now exerting himself to originate a religious 

» Briefw,, p. 70. 

•» When Henry of Valois was elected King of Poland, he was made 
to pledge himself to even-handedness and toleration. '* We will main- 
tain quietness and peace between the different Confessions; We give 
oar hand that no one shall be oppressed on account of religion; and We 
will never suffer this to be done in Our kingdom by any authority what- 
soever; Jeast of all by Our own.**— De TKou. 
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discussion or conference which might re-unite his 
subjects in a common faith. At his instance^ in the 
month of November 1643, there had been held at War- 
saw a Provincial Synod, to consider this question and 
to determine upon a suitable time and place. The 
bishops of Poland had, subsequently, issued an address 
in which they referred to the King's desire, and ap- 
pointed the 10th of October 1644, for a meeting of the 
kind he had suggested, at Thorn. There was a tone 
in the invitation which sounded unhopeful, and which 
might well have caused the Dissidents (as they were 
called) to decline it. But when one of these prelates, 
the Bishop of Wilna, had in issuing the invitation to 
his own diocese taken occasion to claim authority over 
the non-Eoman residents, it was inevitable that these 
persons should resist the pretension, and refuse to at- 
tend to such a summons altogether. "The only in- 
vitation which would meet the case was one from the 
Government, addressed to all parties equally." This 
difficulty deferred the question for several weeks, and 
threatened to strangle the effort for peace at the outset. 
But the King was too honest and too earnest to be 
hindered; and, accordingly, when he learnt the true 
state of affairs he put forth a general and loving appeal, 
in which he pointed out the miseries which were afflict- 
ing Germany, and suggested that the cause of them 
was religious disunion. " Great is for heaven and for 
earth the disadvantage resulting ; so worthy of Our and 
your tears, and of the pity of the Chief Bishop, Christ. 
So far as in Us lies, we desire to heal these mischiefs 

and to renew the ancient bond To this end, and 

in order that it be reached as soon as possible, the 
Lord Bishops have determined, in their Synod at War- 
saw, to nominate the Bishop of Samogitien to be the 
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director (on their part) of this conference ; and, fiirther, 
have associated with him twelve other learned persons. 
.... We will Ourselves add certain senators of Our 
own choosing ; of the different persuasions and of dis- 
tinguished rank ; who shall be present as witnesses of 
these proceedings, and shall provide that everything be 
done (on both sides) gently and temperately, and with 
befitting moderation; without bitterness and without 

irritation In conclusion, We pledge to you Our 

royal word, and testify before God, that in the work 
now in hand. We have no object and no desire but that 
Christ the King of all kings may rule in peace; and 
that after the removal of every discord, and the union 
of hearts in love, God may be honoured in one faith, 
and with one mouth ; and that you in this our peaceful 
kingdom .... imder the rule of the same sovereign, 
imited in the same body politic under the rule of the 
same laws, enjoying the fruit of the same freedom, and 
knit together in the band of mutual love, may flourish 
in continual happiness. In the meantime, faithful and 
true ones, {Sinceritates et Mdelitates,) farewell. Given, 
at Wilna, March 20th, 1644. Wladislav, King«." 

The Protestants of Poland were, by no means, hope- 
ful ; and much delay took place in consequence. But 
the difficulties they raised were at last removed, and 
they agreed, (under conditions,) to take their place at 
the Conference. Instead, however, of dwelling upon 
this part of the question, it will be better to enquire 
how Calixtus was affected at a prospect which might 
seem to meet his views so exactly. He had heard of 
the intended Congress, early; and when he heard, in 
addition, that foreign theologues might take part in it, 

<^ Scripta facientia ad colloquium Thoruniense, (by Calixtus,) in 
Heriog's Unionsversuche, vol. ii. 6 — 12. 
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he naturally became desirous to •be present, himself. 
Through the medium of a friend in the Senate of 
Danzig he expressed his approval of the coming effort, 
and forwarded to them his book against the Jesuits of 
Mainz, as containing his views on the general subject. 
"The discords and mutual hatred between Christians, 
I grieve over and detest ; and earnestly do I desire to 

discover a wa}^ to agreement What the King* of 

Poland is thinking to attempt is, plainly, a pious, royal, 
and Christian work; though some would dissuade us 
from allowing controversies to be carried into a con- 
ference*." The Senate (we learn) received his ap- 
proaches very kindly. But the stringent Lutherans in 
the town protested'; and prevented his being chosen to 
represent them at Thorn. The news, however, of this 
transaction having soon reached Konigsberg, the Elector 
of Brandenburgh (the " Great Elector") caused Calixtus 
to be invited, in most flattering terms, to join his own, 
Lutheran, representatives at the Congress. As Duke 
of Prussia he owed obedience to the King; and as 
Thorn, also, was situated within his own dukedom, he 
had early been addressed by Wladislaus on the subject. 
Bergius his court-preacher had recommended him to 
concur; and to him was now entrusted the duty of 
writing to Calixtus, The letter ran thus : 

"Grace and peace, from Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Most reverend, most illustrious and most excellent Sir, 
most honourable father and brother in Christ ; That 
you are acquainted with the proposals which have been 
put forward in regard to a Conference between the 
Romanists {Pontificios) and the Protestants of the Augs- 
burg and Reformed Confessions, .... and that you do 
not disapprove them • . . . I learn from the letter which 

^ In Henke, u. ii. 81, note 4. 
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your Rev. Dignity addressed last year to the Most 

Worshipful Senate of Danzig From that time it 

has been thought, not in Prussia only but through the 
whole of Poland and Lithuania, (and that not by theo- 
logians alone, but by laymen who were acquainted with 
your learning and piety, as well as with your special 
moderation in dealing with the controversies of our 
time,) — that your Rev. Dignity is above all the other 
theologians of Germany the fittest to be invited to 
this Conference ; the prudent and successful conduct of 
which is a matter of interest not to this kingdom only, 
but to all the Churches of Europe. But while men 
were looking, some towards one, and some towards an- 
other, and some, also, (especially in this city and in 
Danzig,) were hanging back \ nobody, up to this time 
— as far as I know — had followed out this wise design. 
At length, however, the most Serene Elector of Bran- 
denburg, my gracious master, when by the prompting 
of his most Serene mind, as well as at the request of 
the leading Protestants of the kingdom, he had deter- 
mined to delegate important persons to this Congress at 
Thorn; — resolved that your Rev. Dignity, (whom we 
recognise as more than any other person suitable, not 
only to be with the rest of us, but to preside over us,) 
should be invited by the Electoral authority, and at the 
Elector's cost. Forasmuch, however, as there is a doubt 
(most admirable Sir) whether you would readily assent 
to this journey; his Serene Highness has commissioned 
me to enquire what your feelings are. And if you 
assent to this most pious wish of an admirable prince, 
(which your zeal for God's glory and for the peace of 
the Church makes me earnestly hope,) and will com- 
municate this at Berlin, by the bearer, either to myself 
OT to the Chancellor Sigismund von Gotzen ; — not only 
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will letters follow from his Serene Highness himself to 
your most Illustrious Princes, but a carriage and horses 
will be ready at those times and places which you, by 
your letter, may indicate. We, indeed, who are de- 
signated for the same journey have determined to start 
from Berlin about the beginning of August; so that 
we may arrive at Thorn about ten days before the time 
which has been named by the King. For the Evan- 
gelicals of Poland have unanimously resolved that, be- 
fore they meet the Romanists, our friends ought to have 
some leisure for deliberating amongst themselves. If, 
therefore, you will appear at that time, at Berlin, you 
will be a guest and a companion most acceptable to us ; 
and may claim every sort of attention from us. All 
who wish well to the Church of this kingdom are espe- 
cially desirous that certain of our brethren who will 
come, perhaps, from Danzig and Konigsberg, disin- 
clined to a common action amongst all the Protestants 
(which, unless we are to be a laughing-stock to the 
Romanists, must above all things be managed,) may be 
led by your own moderation and prudence to follow 
after charity and evangelical peace. In this hope, I 
close my letter ; trusting shortly to see you in person, 
and to grasp your hand in pious prayers and gratula- 
tions. Farewell, most venerable Sir. May you long 
continue to apply the great gifts with which God has 
favoured you ; (God Himself bless your labours !) to 
the peace and the safety of His Church. Konigsberg, 
•h June 1645. — Your Rev. Dignity's most faithful 
servant John Be«pius, Chaplain to his Serene High- 
ness the Elector of Brandenburg.** 

Calixtus accepted the invitation with gladness; for 
he "had long devoted all the strength of his life to 
the removal, or at least the lessening of the (jk\&xclkf% 
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schisms/' On the self-same day on which his answer 
was received, a special messenger left Berlin with two 
letters from the Elector : one for the Dukes at Hanover 
and Celle ; the other, (more confidential,) for the Duke 
Augustus ; in which he entreats him to move his cousins 
to give the necessary authorization to Calixtus to come. 
The Elector's letter to the Dukes conjointly ran thus : — 

" Our friendly service, &c 

" The way in which his Majesty of Poland, out of 
a well-meant Christian purpose, .... has appointed 
a Colloquium Charitativurn in his town of Thorn, to be 
held on the next 28th of Augusf {styh novo) between 
Catholic and Evangelical theologians — this, your High- 
nesses are doubtless aware of, apart from any lengthy 
information from Us. 

" Seeing then that We, also, for high reasons have 
determined ... to send learned persons experienced in 
theological controversies ; and, especially, of Christian 
moderation as is extremely necessary in such a con- 
ference; and amongst others have turned Our mind 
toward your Highnesses' Professor and doctor in theo- 
logy at Helmstadt, Herr George Calixtus, by reason of 
his good qualities as they are represented to us : there- 
fore have We to declare our desire to your Highnesses 
. * . and to request that you will kindly allow the above- 
mentioned Herr Calixtus to attend the said Colloquium, 
and to present himself (to this end) at our city of Coin 
on the Spree, about the 28th of July ; in order to con- 
tinue his journey thence to Thorn, in company with 
the other theologians. We have already made arrange- 
ments that he shall be conducted in a suitable manner, 
and his journey be provided for, without expense. We 
do not at all doubt that you will kindly gratify Us, in 
this our purpose ; seeing that if this Colloquium be not 
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a means for the entire removal of all religions con- 
troversy, it yet will serve to shew to his Majesty of 
Poland, and to the whole world, in how many points 
the Evangelicals are blamed without cause. Further- 
more the irritations may be somewhat softened. Given 
at Konigsberg, the 25th (15th) of June, 1645.-— 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Churfiirst." 

The letter to Duke Augustus was substantially the 
same ; and need not, therefore, (perhaps,) be quoted. 

Duke Frederick of Celle made difiBculties. The 
Elector, it will be remembered, was not Lutheran but 
" Reformed." And the Duke, therefore, desired to know 
the opinion of Calixtus on the question ; whether such 
a position as the one proposed could be taken by him 
without offence to the Lutheran party. The answer 
was to the effect that as his Majesty of Poland, out of 
a Christian and most praiseworthy desire for the special 
honour of God, the quieting of the Church, and the 
damping of that flame whereby the whole of Chris- 
tendom is destroyed and placed in the utmost danger ; 
has appointed a charitable conference at Thorn: and 
as his Electoral Highness of Brandenburg has most 
graciously desired him to be present at it, — he con- 
sidered himself bound to ask for gracious permission 
that he might not be%anting to so highly important 
a work, concerning, as it does, the whole of Chris- 
tendom in its misery. . . . He did not, indeed, expect 
much. But a beginning must be made; for it could 
scarcely be expected that Almighty God would give 
peace to temporal kingdoms, whilst the peace and tran- 
quillizing of His Christian kingdom and of His uni- 
versal Christian Church is so negligently observed; 

nay, utterly forgotten and driven to the winds 

Not in Poland and Lithuania, but in Prussia and Cour- 
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land, the Lutherans are the majority; and forasmuch 
as the Elector is invited in right of Prussia, he is, also, 
pledged to present Lutheran theologians; and with 
those thus sent from Prussia and Courland, will the 
foreign Lutheran theologians associate themselves and 
form one party; ... so that, at the hands of upright 
and reasonable people, he would run no risk of being 
mistrusted as a Calvinist ®." The matter, however, was 
not so ended ; and much time was lost before the ques- 
tion was solved. But although the negotiation between 
the Dukes was lengthy, Calixtus turned the interval 
to very excellent account, by preparing a work upon 
the intended congress. He reprinted the various docu- 
ments which had appeared about it ; with the addition 
of his personal views of the subject ^ 

It may be well to state briefly what these views were. 
After suggesting, then, the thought which he had ex- 
pressed to Duke Frederic that the way to secure the 
peace of earthly kingdoms was to seek the peace of that 
kingdom of God which brought, in its train,^ all other 
blessings ; — he goes on to say (as he had said before- 
time) that all are to be held as citizens of the kingdom 
of God and of Christ who are baptized and who rever- 
ence and pray to one God the Creator of heaven and 
earth ; Father, Son and Holy fthost : and believe that 
the Son, born of a virgin and made man, has redeemed 
us by His sufferings and His death ; has risen again ; 
and has gone into heaven ; and there rules ; and from 
thence shall return to raise the dead and to judge all 
men. " Whoever believes this, and does not sin against 
his conscience or persist in wickedness, — such a man I 

« In Henke, IL ii. 83, note 2. 

' Scripta facdentia ad Colloquium a Ser. JPolonia Vladislav IV, 
Torunii ^c, indicium, AccessU &, Calixti conaideratio et epicrisis. 
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dare not exclude from the number of true Christians. 
.... I speak this, however, as concerning that know- 
ledge only, the lack of which brings with it the loss of 
salvation. Those who have to teach should know much 
more, in order to explain the truth sufficiently ; as well 
as to resist the gainsayers. . . . But our theology is 
a practical thing ; and for this cause all such questions 
as do not bear upon the duties which we have to do, are 
to be considered as indifferent ; and we must not strive 
over them, in the way of anger .... It is said of So- 
crates that he brought down philosophy from heaven to 
earth ; inasmuch as he turned her from the mere con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies &c. to the conduct of 
life and the control of morals. So, also, must theology 
be called away from idle and superfluous speculations 
and subtilties, to the end that when she has laid down 
what is necessary to be believed for salvation, she may 
shew men the way to walk, not after the flesh but after 
the spirit ; and to live soberly, righteously and godly in 
this world, and to follow after holiness, without which 
no man shall see God." Thus much — he says — is pro- 
fessed by all classes of Christians ; and this we might 
reciprocally discern in each other, if only we would put 
away scholastic subtilties. . . . After lamenting over the 
dogmatizing pretensions of the Pope, he proposes (as 
the right way to manage a conference) the method 
which was suggested by St. Augustine to the Mani- 
chees ; " Let all pretensions be put away on both sides. 
Let none of us say he has already found the truth. 
"We all must so seek for it, as if both parties knew it 
not. So can it be carefully and harmoniously sought 
for, if no man with a blind foregone conclusion believes 
that he has found it and knows it already^.'' 

* lu Hering, ii. 24 — 85. 
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But time was passing rapidly, and there was no 
decision from the Dukes ; whilst a letter had reached 
him from the Chancellor and Council at Berlin, (dated 
July 21, 1645) urging him to commence his journey 
immediately, and recommending him to hire horses, 
for this purpose, from Helmstadt. A special oppor- 
tunity, also, occurred at the moment, which afforded 
him a most honourable means of traveL The Duchess- 
Dowager Anna Sophia, (the widow of Frederic Ulrich,) 
who resided in the immediate neighbourhood of Helm- 
stadt, was just about to commence a journey to Konigs- 
berg, to be present at the marriage of the Elector's 
sister. She was herself (it may be remembered) a prin- 
cess of Brandenburg; and now was invited to this 
family festival. She offered to take Calixtus in her 
train ; but her escort (from the Elector) had already 
arrived, and it was quite impossible to defer her de- 
parture^. What was to be done ? How could he go 
without the permission of the Dukes ? And yet again, 
how sacrifice so great an advantage? His patron 
Duke Augustus took the whole upon himself. In 
a letter dated 26th of July, he tells him to start " in 
the name of God; and (doubting nothing that Our 
princely cousins will consent) We graciously author- 
ize you (as the chiefest prelate and abbot of our duke- 
dom) to depart, by virtue of these presents, to this 
same Conference ^" On the same day the Duke wrote 
a letter to the Elector full of interest in this work of 
peace, and expressing his conviction that the other 
two Dukes, (to whom he had announced the proceed- 
ing,) would concur ^. It was full time a decision in the 
matter was taken, for the Elector's own messenger had 
begun to complain that it was now four weeks since he 

^ Henke, u. u. 88, note 4. * Ibid., 89. ^ ibid. 
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brought the invitation, and that " he had spent, in the 
interval, nearly all his money ^" He started, accord- 
ingly, with his son Frederick Ulrich, at the end of 
July 1645, and arrived in the beginning of August at 
Berlin. 

It is mentioned as rather a remarkable circum- 
stance, that he did not refuse to dine with the Elector's 
Chaplain ; and that Hiilsemann, also, from Leipsic, 
(subsequently, as we shall see, a great opponent of 
Calixtus,) did not scruple, "till certain came from 
James," to associate similarly with this Reformed theo- 
logian. "With Calixtus he went much further. " He 
visited me at my lodgings," he says, "and thanked 
God for our meeting ; and when, (in talking about mo- 
deration and of the mutual avoidance of anathemas), 
he said nothing which was not perfectly fair, I told 
him that, in that case, the divines of Wittenberg would 
be content with us Helmstadters, and would not de- 
nounce us." "They do not denounce you," he an- 
swered, " and ought not to do so." " This," adds Ca- 
lixtus, " I was glad to hear." The significance of this 
record will appear by and by. 

The Professor continued his journey alone. " I had," 
he tells us, "a carriage to myself, with six horses.*' 
He arrived at Thorn, on Sunday, the 13th of August; 
five days before the time which had been named for 
opening the Conference. These five days decided much| 
and we cannot do better than let him give his own ac- 
count of them. But it will help us to appreciate his 
peculiar position, if we sketch out, beforehand, the 
course of the Congress. 

' " Unter besagter Zeit mein Geld bald ganz verzehret.'' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



O EVEN- AND -TWENTY Roman Catholic theolo- 
^ gians, three-and-twenty Lutherans, and fifteen Re- 
formed, had mustered at Thorn before the opening of 
the Conference ; whilst fourteen Lutherans presented 
themselves afterwards. The deputies were divided into 
three Sections ; representing, respectively, the three 
Confessions. Each had its president ; and over all was 
a Legate appointed by the King. With the Legate 
was to be associated a council of six laymen, (two 
from each Confession,) who, with him, were to control 
and guide the Congress. 

On the 28th of August it was opened with much 
pomp. Large numbers of the Polish nobility were pre- 
sent ; and the streets were lined with troops. Bishop 
Tiszkiowicz (of Samogitien) the Roman Catholic Pre- 
sident, accompanied by the Legate, the High Chancellor 
Ossolingski, as well as by the Roman Catholic deputies, 
proceeded for Mass to the church of St. John; and 
subsequently to the Rath-Haus, where the Congress 
was to meet. The Lutherans also, by the direction 
of their President, (Sigismund Giildenstem, Starost of 
Stumm,) had assembled themselves in the Consistory 
for religious service. This service (it seems) was over- 
long ; for the Reformed party who were gathered, with 
like purpose, in the Gymnasium were beforehand in 
making their appearance at the Rath-Haus. They 
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marched in procession under their own president, Zbig- 
neus Gorayski, the Castellan of Culm; and arriving 
next in order to the Roman Catholic deputies, they 
took their station in the more honourable position, 
and Gorayski was seated by the side of the Bishop of 
Samogitien. The Lutherans, coming later, were less 
favourably posted; and this question of precedence 
caused some trouble. 

The method of proceeding had been laid down thus. 
Each party was to produce a statement of its faith in 
writing ; not, however, in the first instance before the 
Congress, but before the president of their own Con- 
fession. These officers were to examine and to revise 
such statements, (and, if necessary, to send them back 
to be re-considered,) imtil everything which might 
aggravate or distress was eliminated; and the state- 
ment reduced to its simplest form. No argument, in 
defence. No reasons given. No remarks upon the faith 
of others. But a naked and unvarnished enunciation of 
their own. This first process was called a liquidatio. 
When these several statements had been put upon re- 
cord, and the veritable condition of religious opinion 
ascertained, the Conference might proceed to a further 
stage, — Q, collatio or comparison of these opinions to- 
gether. Even here, however, there was to be nothing 
like contention or controversy. The very word was ' 
not to be used\ Supposing these two stages past, 
there was then to be a conference upon "Mores et 
praxes.^^ But the difficulties were great, while the 
time was limited; and it was plainly scarce expected 
that so much would be done. The result proved the 
wisdom of moderate hopes. Hindrances arose at the 
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. nt ne quidem disputationis nomen in toto hoc negofdo 



usarpari UDqnam voluerimos.'' 
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very outset. Disputes about precedence ; disputes about 
titles; disputes about the language to be used in the 
Congress ; disputes about opening the sessions with 
prayer ; disputes between the Romanists and the Pro- 
testants ; disputes between the Protestants themselves : 
— these were but symptoms of the inveterate antagon- 
ism which neutralized every attempt at good. The 
Reformed party secured for their statement of faith no 
record or entry upon the " Acts " of the Congress. The 
Lutherans secured for theirs not so much as a hearing, 
"What wonder if the wise became convinced very early, 
that nothing could be done within their three months' 
frist ; and that after some six-and-thirty sessions, (five 
of them only being open,) they were constrained to de- 
clare the Congress ended, and to steal away as those 
who flee in battle. 



" QuaB sunt gesta tribus Thoruna mensibus urbe, 
HflBC potuere tribus cuncta diebus agi 



b » 



The Conference was closed on the 21st of November ; 
and having sketched thus (in brief) its troubled course, 
we proceed to describe the position of Calixtus, in re- 
gard to it. 

We have hinted already that he met with difficulties ; 
and he has told us himself what those difficulties were. 
"When first," he says, "I reached Thorn with my 
party, none of the deputies had arrived from Konigs- 
berg, nor any of his Electoral Highness's Prussian 
theologians. But we found waiting for us an Electoral 
document, in which orders were given that in the name 
and on the account of his Electoral Highness, no one 
should offer or present himself to the Congress. The 
cause was this. His Electoral Highness, as Duke in 

^ Ai August, Due, SpistolcB, p. 16. 
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Prussia and chiefest Prince of the kingdom of Poland, 
claimed to have a legate of his own at the Conference 
who should rank by the side of the royal legate, and 
have a place amongst the senatorial council of six. 
This claim was disallowed ; and had it been conceded 
the Duke of Courland would have claimed the like. So 
long as this question remained in dispute, his Electoral 
Highness would allow no one to appear in his name. 
Now seeing that I was there (so to speak) in idleness, 
the towns of Thorn and Elbing would have been pleased 
at my giving assistance to their preachers and theo- 
logians; for every one expected a sharp disputation, 
wherein these good people were not experienced. Those, 
too, of the Elector's retainers who were in the town, 
supposed that it would not be unacceptable to his 
Highness, that in such a state of affairs, I should give 
help to those- of my own Confession.^' Accordingly, 
the burgomasters of those two towns made request that 
Calixtus would support their clergy, in the Conference. 
This request was made verbally; and was willingly 
granted. But the Danzig Lutherans, (of sterner stuff,) 
were scandalized with these their easy neighbours for 
giving their sanction to such a man as Calixtus. They 
had rejected him, themselves, for the zealot Calovius; 
and they were not, therefore, pleased, (and he, still 
less,) with a measure which they could not but feel as 
a rebuke. Efforts were, accordingly, made to defeat it; 
and although the verbal offer had been renewed in 
writing, they had influence to induce the men of Thoni 
and Elbing to retract this twice-expressed desire. Ou 
the 30th of August, " there came to me," says Ca^ 
lixtus, " two secretaries, one of Thorn and the other of. 
Elbing, who broke out with the expression of hop^ 
that I should not take it amiss of their clients, becaua^ 
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they could not give effect, (as they gladly would have 
done,) to their previous invitation ; inasmuch as there 
were some amongst the theologians who would not 
tolerate my presence with themselves." These (it seems 
probable) were Calovius and Hiilsemann, who were to 
be — in after days — ^his great opponents. Hiilsemann, 
we know, he had met at Berlin. Calovius he saw, for 
the first time, at Thorn. It may be interesting to hear 
his own account of their meeting. " Dr. Calovius,'* he 
says, " was well-conducted and reasonable till he found 
that I hesitated to anathematize the Calvinists, or to 
exclude them from the number of Christian men ; and 
that, likewise, it would hot be contrary to my feelings 
if Lutherans and Calvinists were to hold together, in 
the points which they are agreed upon, as against the 
Papists. Then he became, forthwith, wrathful and 
violent, in such sort that it was a distress to me so to 
converse with him ; and I broke off the conversation 
by a hint that with one so bigoted and hot as he was, 
I had no wish to speak on this subject, further.'* "And 
this," he adds, — "that I could not go so violently 
against the Calvinists — I hold to be the true reason of 
that fierce hatred and inextinguishable enmity which 
he has continued to exhibit against me, up to this 
very hour ^." 

Thus, therefore, the Congress began its work; and 
Calixtus, though present in Thorn, had no share in it. 
The man of all others who had striven for peace ; who 
had made it (and was making it) the very object of 
his life ; who had thought of it, and written of it ; and 
|. spoken of it, on all sides ; and had faced, in old age, 
a weary pilgrimage to further it ; — how infinitely per- 

« Widerleffung Wellers, in Henke, n. ii. 90 — 93. 
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verse was the jealous folly which excluded him from 
an assembly he was so fitted to adorn ! 

But we must return for a moment or two to Bruns- 
wick ; that we may know what men were saying there, 
of the Professor and his absence. The following letter 
from Gesenius at Hanover will tell us : — 

"Very Rev., &c. I was extremely glad to learn 
that you had been sa graciously invited to the Con- 
ference at Thorn. But I had hoped to see you before 
you started ; for the Princes here, and at Celle, had de- 
termined to have the business fully discussed with you 
at Brunswick through the agency of certain persons, 
before you set out. But the long absence of my Prince 
and of his principal councillors came in to prevent. 
And so it came about that before that consultation could 
be held, you had set out. I am bound to say, candidly, 
that I think it would have been for the public advantage 
if you had received the unanimous permission of all 
the Dukes, after the holding of some such meeting for 
counsel. For it would have afforded the means of re- 
straining certain forward scribblers in these parts, who 
are already finding fault with that journey of yours ; 
and even threaten that they are going to publish a dis- 
putation against the entire transaction. It has been 
publicly maintained here that you have undertaken 
a matter which is entirely impracticable. . . . You will 
forgive me, Venerable Sir, for telling you these things 
so faithfully; and you will easily decide for yourself, 
(now that all eyes are upon you,) what you should say 
and write and think. Our own people have many times 
expressed to me their anxiety that all these matters 
should so be managed, as not to create any occasion of 
schism amongst us Lutherans. My answer has always 
been, that there is no doubt you will carefully provide J 
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against this ; for that you had specially admonished us, 
when DuraBus was here four years ago, that prayers 
should, above all things, be offered to God lest that 
should come upon us, as a punishment for our sins. 
This, however, I would earnestly advise, (and even be- 
seech,) that you take the earliest occasion of excusing 
yourself, by letter, to both the Dukes, for having taken 
advantage of the opportunity which was offered you, 
without waiting for their permission to depart ; and, at 
the same time, that you should tell them what (and 
how) matters have been going, thus far, at Thorn. 
This is important to the peace of the University and 
the Church of these duchies ; and on this ground you 
will not think it hard to take thus much of trouble for 
the public good. Our Princes, moreover, are aware 
that you wrote to Duke Augustus about this business, 
before you left the University. Farewell, most Emi- 
nent Sir. May you manage this matter, by the Divine 
assistance, with hopefulness and success. Hanover, 
August, 1645, Tour most dutiful son, Justus Ge- 
SENius ^y 

It is clear from this letter that there was a sore- 
ness in high quarters, on the point of the Professor's 
hasty departure. A later letter of Gesenius suggests 
the same. Repeating the advice that Calixtus should 
write, he adds: "It is a matter of interest to us all, 
(we who love and venerate you,) that you should be 
equally valued by all our Princes ; and you know how 
soon they imagine themselves slighted.*' Christian 
Schrader, also, writes from Helmstadt on the 12th 
of September, 1645 : 

" Our worthy colleagues who all desire to be remem- 
bered to you, are anxious about your having started 

^ Briefw,, pp. 84—86. 
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upon your journey so hastily as to prevent the joint 
action of all their Serene Highnesses, in the matter. 
For the avoidance, therefore, of any mischief, either 
to the University or to yourself, they think it would 
be well if you sent letters to our rulers, and excused 
that hurried departure, on the score of the opportunity 
which came in your way. They earnestly beseech you 
not to omit this ; and (as far as may be fitting) they 
even exhort®." 

There often (it seems) existed between the three 
ducal courts an amount of susceptibility very embarras- 
sing ; more especially to those of their retainers, like 
Calixtus, who held positions which were subordinate to 
them all conjointly. 

"We left the great Professor in a state of isolation ; 
and this difficulty brought after it another, more press- 
ing. The Reformed deputies came to ask for his help. 
" They knew," they said, *' that he was pledged to the 
Augsburg Confession, and that he did not agree with 
their interpretation of it ; but as they also themselves, 
(in a sense,) received it, the difference between them 
need not come into question, in face of the common 
adversary with whom they both had to deal." Now 
Calixtus was fully aware how much amiss it would be 
taken, if he adopted this (kindly meant) suggestion; 
but he did not feel justified in refusing it, on this 
ground. ** I could not go so far to please Calovius," 
he tells us, "that after making a weary journey of 
eighty miles'^ I should sit down idle as he would have 
wished, and do no service either to God or to man; 
although for God's honour and the cause of truth, my 
advice and assistance was requested. I should have 

« Qdit,, ii. 185; in Henke, ii. ii. 109, note 4. 

' German : a German mile being equal to 4} English. 
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preferred to see Evangelicals and Reformed, or Lu- 
therans and Calvinists, actkig together, in such points 
as they were agreed upon against the Papists. And 
when this was found impossible, I would rather, myself, 
have acted with the Lutherans than with others. But 
seeing that Hiilsemann and Calovius thought well to 
have everything their own way, instead of admitting 
any others to their side; I did not, on that account, 
think myself justified to neglect to serve God in so far 
as I might, and in company with those who desired it 
from me 8^." 

He had prepared a statement to present to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress, in the event of his having to 
appear there in company with the Reformed ; but as 
this contingency never really occurred, he was only able 
to assist them with advice, in private. It has been 
thought that there were traces of this advice to be 
found not only in certain points of their written Pro- 
fession, (expressing respect for the voice of primitive 
antiquity, in their acceptance of the Creed as a conx- 
pendium of "credenda,") but also, more plainly, in 
the gentler bearing, which induced them to be present 
when prayers were said before the sessions, instead of 
(like the Lutherans) having a service apart. Things 
were in this state when (all too late) the Lutheran 
deputies arrived from Konigsberg. The King of Po- 
land had induced the "Great Elector'' to waive his 
claim to the appointment of a legate ; and at the end 
of September the representatives reached Thorn. They 
were of milder mood than those originally selected; 
and had received the Elector's express directions to 
hold fast by Calixtus and the Reformed. Christian 

? Wlderlegung Weheri, in Henke, ii. 97, 98. 
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Drier (of whom more hereafter) was one of them ; and 
they earnestly strove to induce the other Lutherans in 
the Congress to give Calixtus an invitation to join their 
company. Their efforts were vain. And, indeed, they 
were never present at a public session themselves. 
They had been bidden to claim precedence amongst the 
Lutheran deputies ; and as this was resisted by those 
already on the spot, there arose a very mischievous 
struggle between them. This strife was still unsettled 
on the 3rd of October, when the last public session of 
the Congress was held. "On this question'* writes 
Calixtus "the time was wasted, and the Konigsberg 
divines appeared at no open session. But, indeed, 
there was nothing of importance transacted. Instead 
of disputations, declamation was used, and invective. 
And in such matters I was unwilling to be, myself, 
mixed up; although I communicated with them all, 

in private The Conference was no conference ; 

much less was it loving, {charitatwum) ; it was rather 
a cause of wrath, (irritativum.) The Reformed Profes- 
sion was indeed publicly read; but although it was 
softened in the points which offended our adversaries 
it was never admitted into the Acts of the Congress. 
The Lutherans could not even accomplish so much. 
Dr. Schonhoff,'* (a Jesuit, one of the deputies for Po- 
land,) " went away on the 5th of October to his Royal 
Majesty, who was then near by ; and brought back 
with him new royal instructions and resolutions. They 
were not acceptable to the other side, and they also, 
therefore, communicated with the King at Warsaw; 
and they returned to Thorn in about ten days.** " No 
more public meetings were held. But they scolded 
at each other in the private meetings; neither would 
they have remained so long together, . . . but that neither 
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party liked to take upon itself the blame of breaking 
up the Congress. And so it lasted till the time ap- 
pointed by the King had expired. When, however, 
the three months (or the twelve weeks) were at an 
end, on the 21st of November it was closed, without 
any ceremonial, and far otherwise than it began. The 
royal Legate left on the following day. . . . Nothing, 
therefore, had resulted from this Conference. Not one 
single argument had been propounded on the one side, 
or on the other ; but time and cost had been wasted in 
vain. It is supposed that a papal interdict must have 
reached the clergy of Poland ; and that being anxious, 
notwithstanding, to comply with the King's proclama- 
tion, they filled up three months with these proceed- 
ings, and yet did nothing to displease the Pope.'' 

In the presence of disquietudes so much more serious, 
it was a small thing that he found himself unkindly 
watched, in regard to his private and personal move- 
ments. "The Reformed,'' he writes, "had a private 
room, and I used to go there when I was invited by 
them, and fetched ; and accordingly, I have several 
times crossed the street in their company. Is it pos- 
sible," he asks indignantly, "that hatred has risen to 
such a pitch amongst us, that the Reformed are not fit 
for a man to walk across the street with ? I will not 
debar myself from the company of reputable people, 
be they Calvinists or be they Papists. The Jesuits 
had, on one occasion, appointed a solemn academical 
Act in their Church, at which the High Chancellor 
and the Bishop of Samogitien were to be present. To 
this they were so polite as to invite me, and I went ; 
fetched and accompanied by some of their order, because 
otherwise I should not have known the way. The 
Bishop of Samogitien invited me to dinner. I went 
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and returned to my lodgings in his carriage. The 
same prelate often desired those who surrounded him to 
call upon me and to enquire after my health; and when 
my old detractor, Nihusius, had written to him about 
me, he sent me the letter. It cannot surely have come 
to such a pass that all the offices of kindliness and of 
humanity must cease between us ? especially at a Con- 
ference which had been called together by a Christian 
king to the very end ut animi conciliarentur^?'* 

The time for departure was now close at hand ; and 
it will seem to most people a strange sign of the times 
that a man of such eminence as the Abbot of Konigs- 
lutter should have considered it necessary, before leaving 
Thorn, to protect himself against detraction and spite by 
a formal testamur from the leading Lutherans at the Con- 
gress. ' Drier (it appears) had written a letter already, 
describing the effijrts he had made for peace ; and stating 
that though the Lutherans excluded CalLxtus from their 
company, they acknowledged that they had nothing to 
object against him, Nay more, that they spoke of him 
as " an admirable person who had done excellent ser- 
vice to the Church, and thoroughly deserved the favour 
of all good men^'* Similarly now, at the request of 
Calixtus, the deputies from Danzig as well as Elbing 
and Thorn, (and especially the Lutheran President, 
Giildenstem,) were glad to make excuses for what had 
happened amiss, an^ to guard themselves from being 
supposed to have wished "to slight a theologian of 
distinguished merit and world-wide fame; whom they 
would willingly have had amongst them, and whom 
they desired to honour for his age and experience.^* 
Calovius had left Thorn before these measures were 
taken; but Hiilsemann shared in them (as it seems) 

^ BericM, Wolfenb. MS., in Henke, ii.ii. 105, 106. 
Wolf. Consist., in Henke, il. li. 10^, note ^« 
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without demur. The feud thus soldered, Calixtus con- 
sented to dine with the deputies from Danzig ; Hiilse- 
mann as well as Botsack, his colleague, being present. 
On the 23rd of November the authorities of Thorn sent 
a letter to him, thanking him for his readiness in ac- 
cepting their nomination ; and lamenting, at the same 
time, the untoward events which had deprived them of 
the benefits of his co-operation. The letter was ac- 
companied with a very considerable fee^. This was 
the last thing which happened at Thorn ; and on the 
29th of November, 1645, Calixtus once more arrived 
at Helmstadt. 

Little was there to shew for the trouble and cost ; 
weariness and loss of time to the learned, 50,000 florins 
to the burghers of Thorn. Nothing had been done; 
and what before was said of Dort was repeated, with 
justice, of this wasted effort : 

" Quid sy nodus ? nodus. Patrum chorus integer ? seger. 
Conventus ? ventus. Gloria ? stramen, amen^" 

The Professor quotes the couplet in a letter to Duke 
Augustus ; but writing with more freedom to his pupil 
Gesenius he suggests, in addition, that the author must 
have been a prophet. Stramen ! Yes ! in Poland we 
had nothing better for beds ! But whatever were the 
roughnesses of road-side inns, Calixtus can have had 
little else to complain of; for there still exists a pass 
from the authorities of Berlin (dated Nov. 24, 1645) 
for " six horses belonging to his Highness the Elector, 
and the two coaches which are under orders to go to 
Helmstadt with the Helmstadt Professor Dr. Calixtus ; 
returning now from the Conference at Thorn, and sent 
thither by his Electoral Highness.'^ In such-Uke dig- 
nity did he return to his home. 

* '' Honorarium." ^ Vaa^QL^eTN's'iMi^'^TiaQhle^m^ 
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He immediately announced himself to his patron at 
Wolfenbiittel : 

*' Most Serene Highness, &c. I reached home the 
day before yesterday from my journey to Poland and 
Prussia. By God's good mercy, I am safe and well ; 
and I am not only thankful in this regard, but espe- 
cially because I find by enquiry, on my arrival, that 
your Serenity is, also, safe and well. This is a greater 
joy to me than I can express. May God very long 
preserve your Serenity : for which I shall not cease to 
make my prayer. I found the town in distress and 
difficulty, "Wrangel, indeed, (like Torstenson) did not 
demand quarters in the town itself; . . . but they claimed 
a large amount of corn, which the people made over to 
them day by day. This morning to our great relief 
they left us. . . . Your Serenity will forgive me that I 
sent you no information from Thorn, in regard to what 
was going on there. A prohibition was laid upon us 
from the first, that nothing should be divulged ; and 
the native theologians were commanded to take care 
that nothing of this sort was done by the strangers. 
It was, also, not obscurely hinted that our safe-conduct 
would be forfeited, if we were known to ofiend against 
this interdict. But, indeed, what was done was scarce 
worth telling ; as will appear from the narrative which 
I am now engaged upon, and which I will send to 
your Serenity within a few days. That God may pro- 
tect you to the latest hour, is the prayer of your Se- 
renity's most obedient servant and minister, George 
Calixtus. The Julian University, Dec. 1, 1645 °^." 

The Duke was delighted at the Professor's return ; 
and invited him to visit him at Wolfenbiittel forthwith. 

™ Ad Aug, Due, Upist, p. 15. 
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TTTE have seen already that there were grave mis- 
givings, lest the Congress at Thorn, however 
otherwise intended, should (practically) issue in the 
increase of strife. This was the feeling of very many 
at a distance; and Drier, (in a letter from which we 
have quoted already*,) expressed the same, as his in- 
ference from what he saw on the spot. " Matters 
threaten a very serious contention amongst us.'* These 
fears were verified with a sad exactness. The oppo- 
nents, indeed, of Calixtus had made the amende; and 
had parted from him, at last, in friendly form. But 
the feeling of irritation was deep and general. 

You can hardly believe," he was told by Gesenius, 
how maliciously they are set against you, in almost 
all the Universities of our Confession, because you went 
to the Conference by the invitation of the Reformed 
Elector ; and in company with Bergius, the Coryphaeus 
(as they call him) of the Calvinists ^.'' Drier, also, 

« See p. 269. 

^ The Beformed, also, (without inten^ng it,) increased his difficulties. 
Naturally proud of having gained his regard, they seem to have spoken 
of him, as really one of themselves ; and even to have placed his name 
in the list of their deputies. Ttiis circumstance his enemies were not slow 
to observe ; whilst it, further, created embarrassment and surprise to his 
friends. See Briefw., p. 87, note. 
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wrote him a letter from Konigsberg, (dated Feb. Ist, 
1646,) describing the wrath of a colleague, Myslenta ; 
who was soon to be seen amongst his fiercest foes. 

"Your Excellency cannot imagine the disputes we 
have had with him since our return'' (from the Con- 
ference;) . . . "for he openly calls your Excellency a 
schismatic, — ^you must excuse me ; but I really ought 
to tell you, — saying that we others have approved and 
sanctioned what he calls your schism. . . . He rages 
and storms, and is plotting I know not what dreadful 
things ; so that I am very much afraid lest an open 
war should break out in our Church. . . . May God 
avert it, and give peace to His Church. You, how- 
ever, in any case, will consider what to do. There 
is a rumour that he is going to appeal to other Uni- 
versities, and to ask their judgment ^J' 

There was little in this to excite surprise. The rigid 
Lutherans of Konigsberg could scarcely help feeling 
hurt that Myslenta, their leader, who had received 
a summons to Thorn, should yet afterwards have been 
displaced in favour of others more lukewarm ^ ; whilst 
the influence of the "Reformed" Electoral Court gave 
constant encouragement to the views they abjured. 
Sooner or later a breach was inevitable, and the fol- 
lowing circumstances gave an easy occasion for it. 

A certain John Latermann who had studied at Helm- 
stadt had procured himself to be appointed a professor 
at Konigsberg. He was not a man of high principle ; 
nor even (said his enemies) of immaculate morals. At 
any rate, though he managed to make people think 
otherwise, he was in no sense whatever a protege of 
Calixtus. On the contrary, it appears that, in spite 
of much importunity, Calixtus had never forwarded or 

« JSrieflo,, pp. 91, 92. See chap, xxyii. p. 266. 
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recommended him in any wise. But he had kept an 
" Act" at Helmstadt, which was subsequently published* 
And the views therein broached, (with others promul- 
gated at Konigsberg,) became the pretext for a violent 
demonstration against him ; with a view, of course, to 
discredit those whom he claimed as friends. 

It is to this, probably, that the rumour which Drier 
mentions had reference. The tone of their proceedings 
was fierce and wrathful. Their appeal to the Univer- 
sities tells of Satan and his poison, and how that it had 
taken a new shape in the doctrines of Calixtus, who 
desired union with the Reformed ; and whose emissary, 
Latermann, wished to forward in Konigsberg this work 
of the devil which all good men hated ®. Peace-loving 
people were profoundly disturbed. Men like Quistorp 
of Rostock wrote to everybody by turns ; beseeching 
them to follow after confidence and quietness, and sug- 
gesting that (otherwise) the common adversary would 
triumph. 

" How great a stir," he writes to Calixtus, " has 
been caused by Latermann's disputation, you know. . . . 
We shall be deluged with controversial writings ; and 
the doctors of our Church will transfix themselves 
mutually with their own weapons. . . . God grant that 
I be a false prophet. . . . Seven of the ministry at Ko- 
nigsberg go with Myslenta ; and the ministers of Dan- 
zig, (if not all, at least) the greater part. When asked 
to give their judgment upon Latermann's disputation 
they replied that they had found in it very many most 
serious errors ; and these they have stated. . . . We had 
promised ourselves a loving conference, and we are 
turning aside into one full of hatred. Most miserable 
fate for the Church ! May God who can protect us 

« Wolf, MSS., in Henke, ii. ii. 116. 
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from evil, be with us ! To Hia clemency, most admi- 
rable Sir, I commit you. Rostock, 1st Aug, 1646 ^." 

But gentleness and reason were alike to no purpose, 
whilst Danzig, Wittenberg, Leipsic, and Strassburg 
poured in such "Opinions" as Myslenta desired. Pot 
Latermann, (personally,) no one need have cared much. 
But Calixtus and his friend Homejus were the real ob- 
jects of attack ; and the latter very soon afforded a new 
cause of quarrel, by a treatise, or disputation upon faith 
without works ^. It was published at Helmstadt in the 
year 1646, and soon became the occasion of a very start- 
ling procedure. 

Jacob Weller, the Superintendent at Brunswick, had 
been promoted in that year to be Court Preacher at 
Dresden ; and he early made it his business to inform 
the Elector, that a dangerous disputation had been held 
in the neighbouring University of Helmstadt, on the 
question of the necessity of good works for salvation. 
Accordingly, there went out in the Elector's name 
a document, dated September 3rd, 1646, in which the 
Faculties of Theology at "Wittenberg and Leipsic were 
advised to exhort the theologians of Helmstadt to " ab- 
stain from troubling the Church, or the young, with 
novelties which in these most woeful times could have no 
effect but to create fresh scandal^/* Thus prompted, 
the two Faculties applied to Jena for support ; and the 
result was a protest against new phrases and opin- 
ions, which even laymen (they say) had discovered to 
be inconsistent with our formularies. " How essential 
it is,'' they go on to say, "that princes and teachers 

' Brieflo,, p. 102. 

ti Dissertatio de summa Jidei, non qualia libet sed qua per caritai&m 
operatur, necessitate ad salufem. 
^ In Henke, ii. ii. 117. 
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should defend the truth which they have solemnly 
sworn to. How great scandal for the weak ; how great 
encouragement for the adversaries ; how many divisions 
and public misfortunes for orthodox princes and their 
subjectis would arise from tampering with our sym- 
bolical books. . . . And so they proceed to beseech their 
brethren at Helmstadt to guard the Church of their 
fatherland from so grave a fear ; and for the future, to 
use such moderation in their writings, as may prevent 
its being thought that the foundations of Lutheran- 
ism are in danger of being shaken and sapped by our- 
selves ^" This document was dated Dec. 29, 1646. 

One might be sure that it would excite very great 
indignation. It was, practically, an indictment of the 
gravest kind, laid against theologians of high position, 
by men who were their juniors as well in fame as 
standing. On the latter head Calixtus could say with 
truth, that he was engaged upon these high subjects 
when those who now clamoured against him were 
'^ still under the rod ^." But there were circumstances 
which made these measures more ofiFensive still. This 
public and official condemnation of Helmstadt, (with 
the threefold seals of the Faculties appended to it,) was 
not communicated in any regular way; and did not 
reach the hands of those who were denounced in it, till 
late in the month of February, 1647. But, between- 
whiles, its authors spread rumours on all sides. And 
the document itself was set abroad among the people ; 
and circulated, (without a cover,) from hand to hand. 
By the time the accused parties were enabled to have 
sight of it, they knew — from report — its contents by 

I MS. Extr. 84, 1, 174; in Henke, ii. ii. 118, 119. 
^ " , , , quum forte qui hodie tumaltuantur manum ferulse nondum 
sabduxissent." 
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heart. An outrage thus flagrant could not pass un- 
challenged ; and Calixtus wrote, accordingly, so sharp 
a reply, that Hiilsemann to whom it fell to see it cir- 
culated in Saxony, was earnest in persuading our friend 
to recall it. The conspirators ^, (he must have felt,) had 
overshot their mark ; and instead of merely checking 
their rival's power, they were in the way to be made 
responsible for a serious schism. He recoiled — it seems 
— from this unexpected issue ; and strove, therefore, to 
make Calixtus take the matter less to heart. But to all 
these overtures the Professor was deaf. The work of 
his life had been called in question ; and himself held 
up before the world as a deceiver. Only on condition 
that the charge was withdrawn, would he consent, him- 
self, to withdraw his protest. 

He announced this resolve in the following terms : 
" Salvation from the Author of salvation. Most reve- 
rend and admirable and excellent Sir, my master and 
frieod and brother in Christ. I am pleased that in 
your letter you seem to be anxious for peace and tran- 
quillity. And that you desire to see that fire extin- 
guished to which you and yours brought the first 
torch. . . . You say that neither Neuhaus nor Biischer 
nor the Jesuits of Mainz were so sharply dealt with 
as I have dealt with you, — thirteen theologians of the 
three most celebrated Universities of Germany. My 
answer is that none of the wounds which they tried to 
inflict ever pained me so keenly as those which these 
thirteen theologians have dealt me. It is neither won- 
derful nor new, that I should be traduced as a heretic 
by Neuhaus and the Mainz people. . . . But here, (asj 



* " Ut nunc sunt tempora," wrote one of the party, " foederationi' 
secretioribus in commune bonum conspirandum est." — J*. Q-, 
(Sirassbwrff), in Briefw,, p. 110, note. 
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you yourself siim them up,) there are thirteen theolo- 
gians of the three most celebrated Universities of Ger- 
many who with one mind, and by a joint effort, attack 
me and condemn me of the basest crime: viz. that 
I contravene the doctrine of the Lutheran Churches 

and sap the foundations of evangelical truth 

But I should yield, you will say, to so large a num- 
ber, and to such high authority. For myself, I say, 
* by no means.' .... Consider calmly, my dear Dr. 
Hiilsemann, how the matter stands. For thirty years 
I have been a Professor of Theology in the University ; 
and at the present sera, I am the chiefest in rank°^. 
My pupils and hearers, scattered throughout this and 
the neighbouring districts, are governing Churches; 
some in the highest, others in a lower position. This 
being so, I am to be told by your party that I not 
obscurely contravene, (that is, that I contradict,) the 
symbols received by all the Churches of the Augsburg 
Confession ; and that I sap the foundations of evan- 
gelical truth. Now I must have done this either in 
ignorance or through mere wickedness. Few will sug- 
gest the former alternative ; and nothing is left, there- 
fore, but the last. Now I appeal to yourself whether 
this be not as grave a charge as if I were accused of 
robbery or homicide or adultery? If, being not one 
of the people but a foremost Professor in the Univer- 
sity, I contradict the Catechism, if I sap the founda- 
tions of evangelical doctrine, I am not merely a heretic, 
but an heresiarch; and I dp not only snatch eternal 
salvation away from men, myself, but I am the cause 
of others doing the like. To myself, at any rate, this 
charge is so weighty, that it would seem a light thing 
i^ comparison if I were to be accused of any other 
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orime ; no matter how great. Nor does he distress me 
less who traduces me on this score, than the man who 
dispossesses me of my fortune, or even my life. • . • . 
But we are prepared to forgive and to forget the in- 
jury done to us^ if only we can receive an assurance 
that it shall not be done again. More than this we 
cannot do ; and more ought not to be expected of us. 
I have proposed (with this very view) that the writings 
on both sides should be cancelled ; and be considered as 

though they had never been written You would 

wish me to withdraw my letter. Why this cannot be, 
I have already explained. But do you withdraw your 
letter and return my reply to it ; and then write a dif- 
ferent one, and you shall receive a different reply 

If you wish to subserve the cause of public tranquillity, 
nay if you do not wish that all of us become a laughing- 
stock to the Romanists, try to put out the fire at Dres- 
den". If you treat me as a friend, as indeed I hope and 
wish, you will find me sincere and faithful and con- 
sistent : I'X^po^ ^dp fjLoc K€lvo9. Farewell. The Julian 
University, 26th of March, 1647 «." 

Here was the beginning of interminable strife. For 
a moment, indeed, it seemed as if his stout, strong pro- 
test had driven his adversaries into silence and shame. 
He had leisure to resume his discussions with the Ro- 
manists, by an Act or Dissertation upon private masses. 
And he received from his friend Lampadius,— now oc- 
cupied at Osnabriick, — encouragement to proceed with 
his work against Erbermann. The controversy (it 
seems) was watched by the diplomatists with interest ; 
and Lampadius, therefore, exhorts him to sustain his 
^pute. It was soothing, too, (and probably was so ini 

** This refers to Weller, as the prime mover in this mischief. 

« Briefw., pp. 108—120. 
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tended) that he received this year from the Duke Au- 
gustus^ some specially significant marks of favour. 
But the grievance was too sore to be long repressed ; 
and accordingly, one of the letters which conveyed his 
thanks, conveyed, also, his views of the attack which 
had been made upon him : — 

" These people have two purposes in hand. One is 
that they may put down accurate study, and especially 
the study of ecclesiastical antiquity; which here (in 
Helmstadt) is appreciated, and recommended to the 

young The other is, that they may establish in 

the (Saxon) Electorate a certain tribunal, as it were 
Pontifical, with authority to examine and condemn doc- 
trines and phrases, (for this they say, themselves,) 
and to which shall be subjected in the last resort, all 
those who embrace the Confession of Augsbmrg p." 

But the Saxon primacy will claim our notice by and 
by. At present we must turn our attention to the year 
1648, and to the progress of the controversy which 
connects itself with Konigsberg. In the month of 
February was received at Helmstadt a printed collec- 
tion of letters and ** judgments," which Myslenta and 
his friends had procured against Latermann <i. There 
were communications from Hamburg and Marburg and 
"Wittenberg and Giessen ; with " opinions" more elabo- 
rate from Strassburg and Danzig. Strassburg, in the 
person of its leader Dorsche, had already suggested 
the necessity of a " conspiracy " against Calixtus. 
And now, whilst confessing him a really great man, 
they pledged themselves to resist what they call the 
" atheism " of his theories ; and they proceed against 
Latermann, (as his scholar,) accordingly. Danzig, 

p Wolf, Arch,, in Henke, ii. ii. 127, note 2. 

9 Censures theologorum orthodoxorum, ^c. (Danzig, 1648.) 
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(under the influence of Calovius,) did the like. The 
tone of their opinion may be learnt from this: that 
in one of its sections they discuss with all gravity, 
whether Calvinists may be considered to be Christians ; 
and whether it be lawful to abstain from anathema- 
tizing them. The same line of argument is pursued in 
letters from Celle, which seem to have caused Calixtus 
especial distress. Michael "Walther was the " Generalis- 
simus *' there ; and he addicted himself to the straitest 
sect of Lutherans. On this occasion, therefore, in- 
stead of defending the University, he exploded into 
fiery denunciations of the Calvinists ; whom he spoke 
of as being about as much Christians as evangelicals, 
— that is to say, in his view not at all. No true 
Lutheran^ could regard them as brethren. From these 
(of course) he passes to the men who dealt gently with 
them ; suggesting that they must be crushed as a snake 
in the grass, if only it be not already too late. " The 
die is cast for that most impious Samaritanism, which 
Luther and others so manfully withstood. Your Ex- 
cellency can scarce believe," he writes to Myslenta, 
" how thoroughly the way is prepared amongst us for 
that infernal Calvinism *." 

The movement was plainly aimed at Helmstadt; 
Latermann and his writings being only a pretext. It 
was natural, therefore, that Latermann should call on 
Helmstadt to help him ; and he presses this view in 
the following letter : — 

'^ How many adversities and persecutions I have 
suffered since by God's good Providence I came first. 
Sir, into Prussia, is long since very well known to you. 
The cause of this cannot be hid from any one. I came 

' Tvijo'/ws LutheraDas. ■ " Diabolicissimo Calyinismo." — C«t- 

9wrc6t p. 147 ; in Henke, 11. ii. 133. 
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• 
from your school, and I was your pupil; and hence it 

is that I have thus been treated. Many there are who 
would gladly have taken up their pens against you; 
or in other ways have given you trouble. But so 
great is your virtue, and so great your authority with 
all good people, that they dared not (thus far) declare 
an open war against your truth and piety. It seemed 
better to them to hurl their darts at myself, and to try 
to reach you, through me. So far, however, is it from 
me to lament oyer this, that I rather rejoice and glory 
in my good fortune. My neighbour Myslenta is the 
very man to excite disturbance ; and seems bom on 
purpose to turn the world upside down. . . . Every- 
thing, indeed, (in his late Disputation,) which touches 
you and Helmstadt, or myself, has been cancelled by 
order of the Senatus Academicus ; but not even in thcA 
form have the authorities allowed it (as yet) to be 
printed. This has annoyed Myslenta extremely. He 
has, therefore, in conjunction with his friend Calovius, 
of late begun to deal with the question, otherwise. He 
has published, forsooth, censures which he went a beg- 
ging for in Germany, (obtaining them by very false 
pretences,) which do great injustice and dishonour to 
you ; not to speak of the dishonour they do to myself. 
To us, on the spot, they will do little harm, for the 
students think nothing of Myslenta, and his friends; 
and with the exception of a few Prussians, they cling 
to myself and my colleague Drier. He is quite given 
up to the study of antiquity ; and being confirmed in 
your opinions, he takes the same view of all matters, 

that you would Upon the whole, everything in 

the matter of study goes on (God be thanked for it) 
extremely well ; and our entire University is now your 
own. I wish your writings could be conveniently sent 
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here ; for our students earnestly desire to have them. 
But to return to the ' Censures/ You will find in them 
a good many which touch you in Helmstadt. With 
the prudence which belongs to you, you will so deal 
with this mischief, as not to interfere with the public 
tranquillity. The Saxons incline (as we learn) towards 
peace ; and will be covered with confusion when they 
see that these ^Censures' and thieir own letters are 
published. We have the means of knowing that every- 
thing has been done without their knowledge or con- 
sent. One point more. It would doubtless forward 
greatly the tranquillity of this University, and your 
own credit amongst us, if letters were to be written in 
the name of your entire University to the ' Illustrious 
Kegents;^ as well as to the most Honourable Senatus 
Academicus. Perhaps it would be to our common ad- 
vantage if you were, also, to write to the Senate of 
Danzig ; for otherwise Calovius and his turbulence will 
be plotting more mischief there. Farewell, most vener- 
able father in Christ. Indulge me, as soon as possible, 
with an answer. Konigsberg, 4th of February, 1648. — 
John Latermann*." 

It was impossible, under the circumstances, to ignore 
this call. Calixtus, indeed, and his friends, cared little 
for Latermann ; but knowing that these " Censures" 
were being circulated everywhere, it was entirely out 
of question to remain silent any longer. The Univer- 
sity (as such) was soon in motion ; and, in the mean- 
time, Calixtus consulted his friends. Several letters 
are extant addressed to his brother-in-law, Schwartz- 
kopff. What he felt the most was (evidently) the 
conduct of Walther. 

*' 21st of February. There has lately been printed 

« Briefw,, pp. 130—132. 
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in Danzig a Fasciculm Censurarum against Latermann ; 
in which this University (with myself in especial) is 
fiercely condemned and mishandled. I have thrown 
together a few thoughts upon the appended sheet, 
upon which I should be glad to have your judgment. 
And not yours only, but that of other Mends besides; 
nay even of his Serene Highness the Duke himself. 
In this publication there is an * Opinion' of Dr. Michael 
Walther, twelve pages long; and besides these, five 
letters of which he is the author. But I know not if 
the authors of the letters therein published will be 
very much obliged to those who have published them. 
From one (in which he quotes certain words of Dorsche) 
I have caused a few extracts to be made. What is to 
be done with this "Walther ? He deals as coarsely as 
Biischer, years ago. Must we ask the intervention of 
the Princes against him ? . . . Pray let me know what 
you think. Farewell and be happy ^." 

He asks the same question again in April. ''At 
Celle you will be good enough to take counsel (con- 
fidentially) about the wicked and mischievous plotting 

which these ' Censures' disclose I say nothing as 

to the plan of the Electoral Saxons, to create a new 
Pontificial Chair from which, as judge and censor, they 
may pronounce upon other Lutheran divines. They 
are extremely clever in judging and censuring ; but 
while they so greatly disapprove and condenm the de- 
sire of restoring concord in the Church, they affix 
a stigma not so much on myself as on their Serene 
Highnesses Augustus and George, (of glorious me- 
mory,) who both of them, when Duraeus came here 
with that object, approved his endeavours, and pro- 
mised their help. I was, indeed, present; and con- 

« Briefw., pp.133, 134. 
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ferred with Duraeus. But I was summoned by the 
Princes and obeyed their orders. If, therefore, these 
efforts be to be condemned, they must be condemned 
in the Dukes and not in me. Walther writes that the 
way is being prepared hero for the most diabolical 

Calvinism Is he to traduce and calumniate the 

Princes and the University in this fashion, with im- 
punity ? If my judgment is followed, an appeal will 
be made to the Dukes, Augustus and Christian Louis ; 
and an enquiry be instituted into these injurious 
charges ^." 

The University (we have said) was soon in motion 
to defend itself; and on the 20th of April, 1648, the 
"Vice-Rector and the Professors unitedly'^ addressed 
a complaint to the Duke Augustus, in regard to the 
calumnies which had fallen upon them. They pray 
that he will interest himself in the University thus 
assailed. 

Calixtus also and Homejus, (as being specially ag- 
grieved,) made a separate representation, in the same 
behalf. For the anger against Helmstadt they gave 
the following reasons : — 

First, that the Aristotelian philosophy was taught 
there : 

Second, that the consensus of the ancient and primi- 
tive Church, as it is gathered out of its symbols and 
the writings of its doctors, was there attended to, and 
highly valued : 

Third, that consideration was given there, to the 
softening and diminishing of religious controversy. 
And that in this view, it was taught that a distinction 
should be made between truths fundamental or essen- 
tial to salvation, and others which are not so highly 

» Sriefw., p. 137. 
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necessary ; or which even may be looked upon as super- 
fluous by-questions : 

Fourth, that it was held there, that in order to reach 
to the kingdom of heaven, it is necessary for the Chris* 
tian to obey God^s law. 

They, further, lament over Dorsche's "conspiracy/* 
Especially they protest against the Saxon pretension 
to decide upon doctrine, and make men heretics for 
non-submission. "They make this protest, not for 
their own sakes alone, but because there were threaten- 
ings of a new primacy and pontificate which might 
extend itself over all who received the Augsburg 
Confession." 

Augustus returned them a friendly answer ; and the 
result was a gathering of ducal delegates, who met at 
Brunswick, in the month of Jime. 

But at this point we must ask to withdraw from the 
controversy. The course of these discussions was very 
wearisome to Calixtus ; and to us, (at this date,) it 
would be unbearably tedious to follow its changeful, 
angry track. We must content ourselves, therefore, 
with a summary of its principal stages ; pausing only 
upon those particulars which are characteristic of 
the age. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 






THHERE was little in the announcements of the pre- 
-■- ceding chapter to suggest that we had reached the 
end of the Thirty Years' War ; or to remind uus that 
whilst theologues were immersed in strife, the laity of 
the times were employed at Osnabriick and Munster, in 
devising the conditions of a lasting peace. There were 
several indications at about this date, (some of them 
traceable in the arrangements at Thorn, and others in 
the proposals for a lay-convention, somewhat later,) 
that men were getting weary of ecclesiastical agitators ; 
and were looking to other sources, for the rest they 
yearned after. Up to then, indeed, there had been 
hopes that disputation would find it; and even diplo- 
matists had shewn an interest in discussions which 
have long since lost their hold upon unprofessional 
minds. Nay, often the diplomatists were themselves 
theologians ; in a sense and in a measure which is un- 
known now. And, accordingly, (as we have learnt 
from the case of Lampadius %) they watched the for- 
tunes of a theological duel, as though (almost) it 
touched the fate of nations. But this class of poli- 
ticians was not destined to continue. And theology 
was to withdraw to the study and the lecture-room; 
to influence (as ever) the springs of thought, but not 

* See above, p. 279. 
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to rule the course of pubKc events. The Peace of 
Westphalia seemed to determine this fact. The strong, 
wise words which decreed its provisions to be bind- 
ing, (all bulls and protests and such-like instruments 
notwithstanding^,) was an evidence that theology, 
having failed to make peace, was no longer to be 
allowed to be a cause of war. And proved that 
Germany had, (though tardily,) determined to let 
country supply the bond which ecclesiasticism could 
not furnish; acting upon the conviction that a na- 
tional faith is useless if the nation be destroyed in the 
struggle for it. "The Church for man and not man 
for the Church,'' is the lesson we seem to read in the 
treaties of 1648 ; expressing indeed a yearning for 
religious union, but resolved that if union between 
Christians were impossible, there should at any rate 
be union between fellow-countrymen and brothers. 

But on this head they were immediately at issue 
with many; for theology (as such) knows nothing of 
country, whilst the Papacy had always made it an 
object to denationalize its followers, and centre their 
sympathies upon itself. But beyond the obstacles 
which were thus purely religious, there were others, 
(very potent,) of a mixed kind. These were the rival- 
ries between Saxony and Brandenburg. The Elector 
of Saxony was the head of the Lutherans, and, (by 
virtue of custom and ancient claim,) had considered 
himself the chieftain of the Protestant world. We 
have seen already that on this assumption he claimed 
to interfere with the Lutherans everywhere, and to 

^ "Non attenta cujasvis sen Ecclesiastici seu Politici, intra vel extra 
Imperium, quocunque tempore interposita contradictione vel protesta- 
tione, quae omnes inanes et nihil vigore horum declarantnr.'' — Intitrwn. 
I^ads Osnabr., Art. V. § 1. 
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exercise over them a sort of primacy or patriarchate. 
In days more near to those of Luther himself we can 
well imderstand how this might be. But the course 
of events was very unfavourable to such a claim ; and 
the rising power and progress of Brandenburg would, 
in any case, have made it impossible to sustain the pre- 
tension. But besides a rivalry on the general ques- 
tion of precedence, there was, also, the rivalry of theo- 
logical dissidence. Brandenburg was Calvinistic, or 
"Reformed," in its Protestantism. And it was natu- 
ral, therefore, that the Protestants of that Confession, 
(struggling for recognition and equal rights,) should 
look to the great Elector to support and protect them ; 
as the Lutherans looked to his rival at Dresden. They 
did not look in vain. Thirty years of war had taught 
the need of toleration. And the weight of circum- 
stances, (with the Elector's influence,) sufficed to beat 
down all resistance, and to secure to the Beformed 
that equality of position which has ever since remained 
their legal right. 

This was, indeed, a great result. But it was far 
from quenching the flames of controversy. These 
raged (it might have seemed) with almost more of 
vehemence, and heated men's tempers to a degree 
more intense, now that logic or invective was the last 
chance of victory ; and the power of the sword could be 
no longer invoked. But though this continued to be 
the mood of the Schools, the Governments were earnest 
in the other direction ; and the Conferences which de- 
'cided upon a general peace were followed by the Con- 
gress or Diet of Regensburg, to settle the compensa- 
tions and adjustments involved in it. 

We have alluded incidentally to this Diet already*. 

^ See above, p. 42. 
IT 
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But it may be well here to speak of its doings more 
fully; in so far, at least, as they connect themselves 
with the fame of Calixtus. The Diet met in the year 
1653; five years after the Peace of Westphalia. It 
was a grand representation of the mind of Germany ; 
seeking, at the suggestion of its recognised chief, 
"how best the peace obtained with so much labour 
and trouble and cost, between the Head and the Mem- 
bers, and between the Members themselves and foreign 
Crowns, might be established ; and the ancient confi- 
dence, renewed by the conclusion of a Peace, might 
be confirmed; and the universal Fatherland, (wearied 
out,) might continually remain secured from all further 
misunderstanding and unrest." Such was the imperial 
proposition to the Diet^; and everything was done 
which might give iclat to the purpose. The Emperor 
was present in person ; the Empress also, and the King 
of the Romans \ four Electors, with various other high 
potentates ; and delegates of the same, (and of the 
towns,) by himdreds : — whilst the coronation of the 
Empress and of the King of the Romans, with the 
presence of the families of the diplomatic corps, made 
Ratisbon, for the moment, the centre of fashion. Ca- 
lixtus in his retirement, (sore beset with disquiet- 
udes,) might well be encouraged by the news of a con- 
gress so weighty in its testimony to the worth of 
union; and at which his own labours for peace stood 
so high, that it was difficult to supply his writings 
in sufficient quantity for those who asked for-^hem. 
The Emperor wished him to be summoned in person. 
"Many great men,*' writes one from Regensburg to 
a friend, "set a very high value upon Calixtus. It 

^ Meiem, Acta Comitialia lUitisbonensia, Part I. p. 239; in Heiike, 
n. ii. 270, note 1. 
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is said^ (and there is probably some foundation for 
the report,) that the Emperor has several times dis- 
cnsf^ .... the adviseableness of inviting him to 
Regensburg, that he may confer, in a friendly way, 
with some of the more moderate of the opposite party*." 
Amongst the delegates were many personal friends of 
Calixtus; and especially his close relation Schwartz- 
kopff. He was sent to represent the Court of Wolfen- 
biittel; and from his letters to his brother-in-law we 
learn some curious particulars, which may help us 
to realize the course of events. 

The first of these letters is dated from Niimberg; 
and was written on his journey to the place of meet- 
ing : 

'' Feb. 17, 1653. I have got thus far (God be thanked 
for it) successfully and well. I hope to get on to-day to 
Altorf, and to reach Regensburg to-morrow. ... At Er- 
furt and all the places through which I have passed, 
but especially here, there is the greatest desire for our 
dear gossip's' works. They complain extremely that 
they cannot get them. Such as I had, with me, are 
all gone already ; and I must beg my dear Gossip to 
put together a parcel of them, and to send them to 
the Most Illustrious^. From there, they will be for- 
warded. ... At Leipsic and Dresden every one com- 
plained of Hiilsemann, for pride and arrogance. He 
will yield to no one." 

The next letter gives a description of the position of 
things at Regensburg : 

"March if, 1653. No signs, yet, of a proposition, 

• Briefw., p. 270. 

' "der Herr Gevatter;" the name of affection which Schwartzkopff 
alwMys gives him. 
i Duke Augustus, at Wolfenhiittel. 
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(from the Emperor) ; but in the meanwhile a state of 
pare confusion and intrigue. God help us out of it. 
.... They are anything but pleased with my aripral 
at the imperial Court/' 

" Aug. \\, 1653. Neuhaus was with me, the day be- 
fore yesterday. He would not hold any conversation 
about matters of religion; but he spoke of our dear 
Gossip and the whole University, most respectfully. 
On Sunday I was with the Elector of Mainz, with 
many principal personages. He seems to be a man of 
moderate views.*' 

" Oct. A, 1653. Unless my memory deceives me, I 
have already told my dear Gossip that the eldest son 
of the reigning Count of Nassau-Saarbriick has gone 
over to Rome, [papistisch geworden) ; and made his pro- 
fession here a few days ago. ... It has been my duty 
to hold several conversations about religion with many 
men of the very highest rank, as well as with some of 
lower grade; and with inferior persons also. I find 
that they generally have difficulty as to there being 
any succession of bishops and priests amongst us who 
can derive themselves from the Apostles. And they 
hold this to be so insuperable a hindrance, that those 
who have left us give this as the foremost cause ; whilst 
the rest speak of it as so great an obstacle, that even if 
everything else in us were right and true, they still (for 
this cause) could not come over to us. . . . It would be 
very useful if either our dear Gossip or some one else 
. . . would discuss this question at full. Either in Ger- 
man, or with a view to its being translated into German, 
afterwards. It had better, indeed, be in Latin, because 
then all the foreigners — Spaniards, Poles, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, of whom there are many here — 
could read it. But it would be necessary to have a 
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translation of it, because of the Germans ; and for the 
wives of the high imperial functionaries, . . . who are 
more religious than their husbands. But the treatise 
must be sent here during the present Diet. I hope for 
great results from it.^' 

*' Oct. 31, 1653. Two days ago, certain deputies (of 
whom I was one) entered upon the highly-important 
question of ecclesiastical gravamina. ... I found very 
great and mischievous machinations. God help us 
through them! The Lutheran Church has no more 
determined enemy than the Emperor and the Austrians. 
I cannot describe it to you." 

" Y\ Q* 1653. Our dear Gossip cannot believe how 

much his works are asked for here. And if any of 
them reach here from Frankfurt or otherwise, it is 
snapped up instantly, (is^ solchea reissend hinweg). The 
'* Augustinian" (a monk appointed by the Emperor to 
preach on points of controversy) " preaches to crowded 
congregations about nothing but our dear Gossip. And 
it seems that the Romans look to none of the Lutherans 
so much as to our dear Gossip. . . . On this account it 
is that this man has been summoned here. Yesterday 
(Friday) his Imperial Majesty caused me to be most 
graciously requested, through the medium of the Ober- 
hofmeister to the King of the Romans, the Prince von 
Auersperg, (who is the factotum in the imperial Court 
and directs everything, hcec tihi in aurem,) that I would 
confidentially give his Imperial Majesty my advice how 
to proceed ; seeing that the Diet has got into so great 
disorder. I was with his Highness about this business 
more than two hours and a half; and he mentioned our 
dear Gossip, (of his own accord,) several times in a very 
flattering way; saying that your moderation, '^^a^^ 
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acceptable to him and to all prudent people ; and that 
he disapproved of all vehemence in handling theolo- 
gical controversies; thinking that nothing should be 
dealt with, publicly, but what is essential to salvation. 
The French ambassador shews much friendship for me ; 
and although he is a Eoman Catholic, he has mentioned 
our dear Gossip very kindly, and asked me very par- 
ticidarly about your writings. What I had by me, I 
have given him. He desires his best compliments to 
our dear Gossip. ... I hope with the assistance of good 
patriots to compass this much, that your cause shall be 
held to be the common cause of the EvangeKcals; or 
at least that Hiilsemann (who is thought nothing of, 
here, and is only laughed at, whilst our dear Gossip is 
most honourably spoken of) shall have no support. . . . 
Our dear Gossip was never better known to the whole 
world, than he is through this Diet.'' 

"Dec. 22, {^tyl. vet.) 1653. I have received with the 
greatest delight our dear Gossip's much looked-for 
letter ; and the accompanying writings I have in part 
read through, with the utmost pleasure, and in part 
have given to the French ambassador. . . . But I am 
very sorry and disturbed to hear of our dear Gossip's 
weak health ; knowing full well that it proceeds not 
only from age, but also from anxiety for the public 
good. . . . Hiilsemann's farrago of calumnies has ar- 
rived ^. Scarcely anybody has bought it. Those who 
have, disapprove it greatly, and say, without conceal- 
ment, that they find nothing in it. Between-whiles 
your name is daily more extolled here ; and our dear 
Gossip has no cause whatever to trouble himself in the 
least. Your name is too high, and too sacred with 

'' Huisemann's CalixtinUeher Gemisenswurm, (Leipsic, 1654) 
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every one, to be injured by the barkings of insane 

people like him I remain, for my own part, of my 

old opinion ; that our dear Gossip should not answer 
him. ... I have given my reasons ; you will never con- 
vert men who are so ab§urd. It is enough that the 
whole Christian world is convinced of your innocence, 
and of the malice and folly of your enemies. • . . The 
Elector of Brandenburg now openly takes the part of 
the Evangelicals against the Emperor and the rest of 
the Electors; which puts the other side a good deal 
out of their calculations." 

"January, 1654. I have found occasion to become 
acquainted with Herr Friesen," (the ambassador from 
Electoral Saxony). " He is a reasonable person and 
plainly averse to the opinions of Hiilsemann. But he 
has no exact knowledge of our dear Gossip's writings. 
He particularly begs for a copy of the Vincentim Levi- 
nensis ; especially because of your preface to the book. 
If there be not any more copies on hand, it is necessary 
that it be reprinted, without any delay ; and sent here. 
What I remember out of it, (and have impressed upon 
most people here, as well as I could,) about the semper ^ 
ubiqm, et ah omnibmy has had a very good effect. My 
dear Gossip must push on the edition, and send a copy 
(special) in advance, to Herr Friesen. ... If you can but 
get it sent to Wolfenbiittel, it may be forwarded from 
thence, at my own expense. The lately-received copy 
of the German reply to Weller and Hiilsemann was sent 
by our dear Gossip quite providentially. For having 
heard that Hrilsemann's book had been introduced into 
the Emperor's cabinet by the Papists, that he might 
learn from it the disputes which exist amongst our 
people, ... I had our dear Gossip's copy immediately 
bound in great haste ; and procured it to be given, coa*^ 
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fidentially, into the very hands of his Imperial Majesty. 
... At the very moment of writing this, I have received 
our dear Gossip's letter of the 9th ; and I am delighted 
to learn from it that you are recovered, for I have 
been very anxious about you. But I beg you, once 
more, with all earnestness, not to allow yourself to be 
worried; but to keep everything (unpleasant) out of 
your mind. Yesterday I was dining with the Bran- 
denburg ambassador; in company with the Swedish 
and the Altenburg and Mecklenburg and others ; when 
Herr Blumenthal began, of his own accord, to speak 
about our dear Gossip and the present controversy. The 
whole company took occasion from this, to express their 
great dislike of Hiilsemann ; — myself not urging it, but 
rather remaining in silence, that they might not say 
anything on my account, to please me. Every one 
praised our- dear Gossip; and your health was drunk 
more than twice, {verissima narro,) with great applause/* 
" Feb. ^, 1654. The Augustine monk is not to be 
allowed to carry on his controversy with our dear Gossip 
in public, any longer ; by command, (as I suspect,) of 
the Emperor himself. In fact they fear our dear Gossip 
more and more, in this place; and one cannot know 
what God may purpose. Between-whiles, you must 
treat Hiilsemann with magnanimous disregard." 

" «lvf — i^ ^^^^* ^^^^ Monday his Imperial Majesty 

caused me to be consulted through the Prince of Auers- 
perg, in regard to the accelerating and concluding of 
the Diet. The Prince spoke of our dear Gossip, on the 
occasion, (of his own accord,) in the most flattering 
manner, saying that he wished to become a * Galixtine' 
himself, because of your moderation. . . . The Augus- 
tinian is to preach the Fast Sermon here in the cathe- 
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dral. But by order of the Emperor he will deal with no 
controversy, but only handle moral questions ; and will 
make no mention of our dear Gossip. The Emperor is 
reading your * Refutation* diligently V 

Thus much in regard to the Diet of Regensburg, and 
to the testimony which it affords to the Professor's 
renown. 

It is time for us to enqidre what had been happen- 
ing between- whiles; and to trace the course of our 
friend's fortunes nearer home. 

» Briefio,, pp. 270—289. 
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^r0tests against % S^mon iprimatg. I^etter 
ia i\(t ^hdot from ilgt ^nht^ tsi ^runsfokh* 
Glimpses 0f P0me. 



TT was stated at the close of a preceding chapter *, 
-*■ that as touching the disputes which followed the 
Conference of Thorn, we should hold ourselves absolved 
from the attempt to detail them. We might tell, 
indeed, (and that at. indefinite length,) of "Censures" 
and " Apologies,*' and '* Censures" renewed ; and these 
again met Counter-censures ; of " Epicrisis" and " Dia- 
lysis ;" of " Proof" and « Pattern ;" of " Guides" and 
" Considerations ;" of " Opinions" and " Appeals ;" of 
" Programmes" for the learned, and " Refutations'* for 
all. But the advantage of dwelling upon feuds is 
doubtful, whilst the interest which attaches to personal 
history is definite. And we gladly, therefore, turn to 
the more genial subject; pausing only for a moment 
upon one or two incidents which are specially charac- 
teristic of the ways of the age. 

We learn, then, in reference to certain measures pre- 
ceding, the University of Leipsic (in the year 1649) 
had addressed a letter to the XJniversity of Helmstadt, 
in which (after hinting at various faults) they point 
out in very decided terms, that the Elector of Saxony, 
their lord and master, would uuse his power, as the chief 

* See chap, xxviii. p. 286. 
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of the Protestants, to curb deviations from the Lu- 
theran standards. "We do not doubt that the most 
Serene Duke of Saxony, out of the constancy with 
which he maintains the simplicity of the doctrine 
taught by the blessed Luther, and established in the 
Book of Christian Concord ; as well as out of the au- 
thority which he holds amongst the princes and states 
of the empire; (amongst those especially who have 
pledged themselves and their subjects to the genuine 
Confession of Augsburg and to the Book of Concord ;) 
will as head and director of those who are bound to- 
gether for the defence of the faith, take measures by 
the agency of a just rigour, to prevent these provinces 
from being inoculated with the contagion of novelty or 
error ^'' 

The reply from Helmstadt was kind but firm. They 
repudiate the hints ; and claim the liberty which be- 
longed to them. "Why," they ask, "do you press 
upon us so many times the Book of Concord P Do you 
wish it to have the force of a symbolical book, to which 
we should be bound, as we are to the Augsburg Con- 
fession ? What none of our Serene Masters require of 
us, and what has never formed a part of our profes- 
sorial oath, — how can we permit you to prescribe, or 
ourselves to submit to?^' They end with the expres- 
sion of their deep anxiety that Christian charity might 
rule amongst them ; and that " envy, suspicion and the 
lust of power [libido dominandi) might be kept afar off°.'' 

This phrase had a significance which it was hard to 
ignore. But if it had been possible to miss its mean- 
ing, a letter from the three Dukes of Brunswick to 
their master, would have shewn that the Saxon theory 
of a lay-pope was one which they would resist, with all 

«» £riefw,, p. 187. « Ibid., p. 190. J 
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their energy. This letter was addressed to Mm in the 
following year ; and repudiated entirely what his sub- 
jects had claimed for him. After stating that they 
thought it. judicious to leave controversy alone ; and 
not to entangle themselves in correspondence about it, 
they proceed to make the suggestion which has been 
noted already ^, in regard to a congress, or conference 
of laymen. From this, they pass to the question of 
the Saxon primacy. "Like as your Highness, and 
your forefathers of blessed memory, are known to all 
the world for your constancy, your zeal, and your care 
in the maintenance of the true Christian religion, as 
the same is set forth in the unaltered Confession of 
Augsburg ; . . . . and as there is no doubt whatever 
that your Highness will continue in the same course; — 
so do We hope, also, from your Highness for Our fore- 
fathers and for Ourselves an equal testimony to Our 
own zeal and care (evidenced in many acts) and to 
Our constant co-operation in the support of true reli- 
gion. We, also, are determined by the help of God 
not to shrink from Our past exertions ; but in conjunc- 
tion with your Highness and other princes and orders 
devoted to the unaltered Augsburg Confession, to con- 
tinue to watch for the advantage of the Church of God. 
It is evident from the nature of the case, that when 
matters connected with the Evangelical religion have to 
be handled and decided upon in public convention, it is 
not otherwise than reasonable to retain such precedence 
and prerogatives, (in the sessions and in the votings,) 
as exist in connection with other ordinances of the em- 
pire. It is necessary, too, that the points of delibera- 
tion should be introduced, and the decision thereupon 
should be collected by some one person ; and that one 

^ See p. 287. 
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person, the president. On this head, therefore, there 
has been no dispute. But since We understand from 
your Highnesses letter to TJs, and especially from the 
writings of your Highnesses professor. Dr. Hiilsemann, 
against Our professor Dr. Calixtus, that your Highness 
had a view not to such a Directorium Ordinis as has 
been mentioned, but to such a one as should carry with 
it a certain power and superiority ; . . . and that your 
theologians were minded, in like manner, to claim sub- 
mission from OfRS; — though we still hope that your 
Highness has no such purpose, nor would sanction the 
above-mentioned Dr. Hiilsemann in his pretences ; we 
desire to express our friendly trust that you will not 
take it amiss in Us, if we protest Ourselves against this 
unlooked-for contingency; but rather will hold your- 
self assured that in union with your Highness, and 
with other Princes and Orders who are pledged to the 
unaltered Confession of Augsburg, We will make it 
Our care to maintain the true religion; all dangers 
and oppositions notwithstanding. April 29, 1650®." 

Thus much, only, concerning points of controversy. 
We pass now to matters of a kindlier sort. 

The fierceness of the opposition which was raised 
against Calixtus had increased, of course, the sym- 
pathy and warmth of his friends ; and, herein, it pro- 
cured for him (as has been noted already^) many grace- 
ftil attentions from the Duke Augustus. He seems, at 
this date, to have been often at Wolfenbiittel, and to 
have been honoured by his patron both with gifts and 
commissions. In the following little incident we have 
a sample of both. It appears from a letter which he 
wrote to the Duke that he was commissioned, towards 
the close of the year 1648, to be his Highness's repre- 

• Brieflo,, pp. 207—209. ' pp. 279, 280. 
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sentative at a marriage^ near Helmstadt. The Duke 
was to make a present to the bride and bridegroom; 
and Calixtns was intrusted with fimds for the purpose. 
But these were greater (intentionally) than the occa- 
sion required ; the balance being left at the Professor's 
disposal^ for the purchase of a present of books^ for 
himself. 

" I understood that your Serenity did not desire to 
have returned to you,'' he writes, " the overplus of the 
money which was to be spent for the wedding; but 
that you kindly intended it as a gift to myself, where- 
with to purchase books. Your Serenity is acquainted 
with my disease in that point ; how I never am satisfied 
with seeing books and buying them; although gene- 
rally I have not the means at command. Your present, 
therefore, I accept most respectfully, and with the ut- 
most gratitude; thinking to turn it to account imme- 
diately, as we have amongst us, at the instant (with 
a goodly collection of books) an agent of Janson's the 
Amsterdam bookseller 8^." ' 

We have here a pleasant glimpse at the Professor's 
home-life; and, in the like view, we may quote from 
another letter, which if not, in itself, of any special im- 
portance, is yet interesting as recalling our friend's 
great sorrow — the loss of his dearly-loved child John 
Erich. It will be remembered that after the death of 
their boy, his parents gave his name to another son, 
who was bom to them in the year of their terrible 
grief. We hear but little of this child's history. He 
seems, however, to have been very unlike his brother ; 
and to have been (in fact) somewhat deficient in mind. 
But at the date now in question, he was a student at 
Altorf ; and the gentle, home soimd of the following 

K Woljenb, Extrav.^ in Henke, ju. ii. 148> note 4. 
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letter^ is a pleasant relief amidst the clatter of con- 
troversy. It tells of wise and thoughtful love. 

" My dearest boy, — TJnless I am greatly mistaken, you 
will by this time, have with you, your cousin Conrad 
Schwartzkopff. When I heard that he was going to 
start, I had scarcely time to write the one letter in which 
I introduced him to Herr Felwinger. I wrote again 
afterwards, and enclosed a letter to you ; which I hope 
you have already received. You will have twenty 
thalers from Pfintzinger ; and my letter will have told 
you that you are to receive twenty more, from Herr 
Praun, which I will pay back to his son here at Helm- 
stadt. If, therefore, you can be supplied vrith what 
you want by Herr Praun, so let it be. If not, there 
are four or five Numberg students here; and you 
may get from their parents or guardians as much as 
you want. When I see a receipt for it xmder your 
hand, I will pay the amount to the person you indi- 
cate. But in the meantime be careful not to fall into 
excess. What is really necessary for you, I will gladly 
supply ; but keep an account of what you spend, that 
when you come home again, you may be able to shew 

that you have spent it rightly Your mother, 

(who sends her best love to you ; and is wrapped up 
in the desire for your return,) informs me that you 
wish to visit some of the great cities near you; such 
as Batisbon, &c. If you can do so without danger 
from disbanded soldiers, I should be glad. Consult 
Herr Fabricius and Herr Felwinger; whom I have 

written to, on the subject Your luggage you can 

send by way of Numberg. Take care to husband 
your time and your money, and advise vdth prudent 
people ; praying diligently that God may be with you, 
and may commit you to the guidance of His holy 
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angels. Farewell. Your most affectionate father^ 
G. C. April 30, 1649 V 

The next point to note is entirely different ; though 
equally removed from controversial strife, and equally 
characteristic of the times and the man. The year 
1650 saw another of those general visitations by which 
the ordinary government of the University was sup- 
plemented. It had the more significance, as being the 
first since the peace ; and as having, therefore, to deal 
with aU the manifold disorders which had followed in 
the track of thirty years of war. The statutes as well as 
the practice of the TJniversity were reviewed ; and the 
orders of the Commission were both definite and sweep- 
ing. The hand of Calixtus is very visible in them all. 
In the Faculty of theology there were to be five Pro- 
fessors. Of whom one should lecture upon the Lod 
Communes; the second, upon theological controversy 
and its history; the third, upon the text of the Old 
Testament; the fourth upon that of the New; the 
fifth, upon the antiquities and the history of the 
Church. The professorship of theological Lod had 
those in view who were only commencing their studies ; 
or were not able to continue them long. The course 
was to be concluded in a year and a half; or, at the 
most, in two years. The professor was to go briefly 
through the Articles of the faith, the Sacraments, 
and the theology of Christian morals ; confirming 
everything with proof from Holy Scripture, and solv- 
ing all that was opposed thereto. He was to sketch 
out the rise and progress of controversy, and in all 
respects, to conform himself to the circumstances of 
the time, and the capacity of his hearers. The pro- 
fessor of controversy, (Calixtus himself,) was to deal 

^ Commerc, lAterar., pp. 51, 52. 
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with all these questions more fully ; studying diligently 
the writings of adversaries, and passing over nothing 
which was of importance. It was not possible to de- 
fine the length of his lectures. He was not, however, 
to spend more than half a year over any one (even the 
most important) of the controversies ; but rather to 
explain it in a printed work, looking always to the 
edification of the Christian Church. 

The Professors of the Old and New Testament were 
to pay chief attention to the literal sense; (not, how- 
ever, to the exclusion of the mystic and allegorical) ; 
but striving to the uttermost, after brevity. 

The Professor of ecclesiastical history was, in the 
same way, to study brevity. To go over the first five 
or six centuries, (as being the most important,) in 
a year — or at the most in a year and a half: but to 
travel through the others more quickly. Giving sum- 
maries of the Fathers and other writers, in their seve- 
ral centuries; as, also, noting the QScumenical Coun- 
cils, (and the chief of the others,) with the writings of 
the principal heretics i,&c. 

All the Professors were to be pledged (by an oath) 
to the Christian religion as contained in the Scriptures, 
and explained in the five oecumenical symbols, and in 
the Confession of Augsburg ; as well as to a contiauous 
care and thought for the peace and progress of the 
Catholic Church. 

Stringent rules were made to hold the Professors to 
their work; few or no excuses being allowed for de- 
ficiency. But Calixtus, the Commission seems to have 
felt, must be free. He had taken, indeed, the lion's 
share of the work, and had accepted a post which none j 
other could fill. But notwithstanding this, or rather J 

1 Fb^«ft5. ^cAao., in Henke, n. ii. 61, 62. ^ 
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because of this, a special reservation was made in regard 
to him, (his hours of lecturing, &c., &c.,) to the effect 
that "his age and thirty-six years of service, with 
other circumstances in addition thereto, made it proper 
that Dr. G. Calixtus should not be bound so closely; 
but should be directed to instruct the youth to the 
best of his power/' 

The same disposition to do honour to his merits may 
have had some influence in what was now to take place, 
the appointment of his son Frederic Ulrich to a pro- 
fessorship. He was nominated Professor of the Lod 
Communes; and the joy of his father (we may be sure) 
was great, notwithstanding that he was, in many points, 
unlike to himself; and had even, at times^ caused him 
serious anxiety. 

At the close of this year there was a grand Promo- 
tion. Four of the friends and pupils of Calixtus were 
made Doctors. And one of them (Titius) on the day of 
taking his degree, was married to a niece of the great 
Professor, whom he and his wife (as it seems) had 
adopted. " Our Margaret,'' he writes to Schwartzkopff 
in the month of October, "has at last, and indeed of 
her own choice, determined to risk it^ with Gerhard 
Titius. I suspect she was always of this same mind, 
though daimted a little by what happened before 
Easter ^ But of late he seems to have been pretty 
well. I fancy I can see through the chit's devices. 
She wished to be pressed to what she was not averse 
from ; or at least to be able to draw from us a definite 
opinion that the thing was desirable, and ought to be 
done. When, however, she saw that this could not be 
got from us ; and that (for reasons) we were unwilling 

k ** resolviret, dass sie es . . . wagen wolle." ^ He seems 

to have had some kind of fit. 
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by persuasion or counsel (much less by any coercion) 
to take upon ourselves the responsibility of the mar- 
riage> — she began to profess that she had discovered 
for herself that she felt able, in the name of God, to 
risk it. • . . Now if it could be managed that the Pro- 
motion and the wedding could take place together, it 
would be a great advantage^ and would save much 
trouble. ... It would save at least half the labour and 
cost. . . • The only objection is that his Serene High- 
ness (Augustus) seems to wish that the promotion shall 
take effect imder his own direction ; and, probably, that 
the Prince Anton Ulrich should discharge the office of 
Vice-Chancellor. I should be sorrv to disturb him; 
and I am, therefore, in doubt. It is impossible to be 
ready for the marriage . . . before Christmas. ... I con- 
fess it would be a great advantage; and there is no 
reason against it but the one just named. Our dear 
Gossip must talk it over at home, and give us his ad- 
vice. . . . My wife sends her kind love to you, and begs 
to remind you that you lately promised that you and 
your good wife would come and see us in about a fort- 
night. She says that the fortnight is past, and that, 
therefore, you are pledged to come ; and that if you 
could bring a huge bag of money with you, you might 
help to buy in what is wanted for the wedding ! Good 
bye°^." 

The difficulties were removed and the wedding has- 
tened ; and the proceedings, therefore, graced by the 
presence of the Princes, who came (at least the elder 
of them) to represent their father. Anton Ulrich and 
Ferdinand Albrecht, — these were their names — were 
the guests of Galixtus ; and we may imagine the flutter 

"» Briefw,, pp. 215—217. 
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of the good Frau Professorin, at having so much dig- 
nity beneath her roof. 

In the following spring he paid a visit to the Duke ; 
on his way (as it appears) to the Landtag at Hanover. 
His patron seems to have enjoyed the sight of him. 
'' Our dear Calixtus," he writes about him to a friend, 
" is passing through this place, fresh and weU ; and in 
the face of his opponents and to the carrying forward 
of his cause, may yet, by God's help, be long sus- 
tained "^r 

From Hanover it was his purpose to go on to Schles- 
wig. But he denied himself this pleasure, for the sake 
of his work ; causing great lamentation to his friends 
there, in consequence. "I should not,'* writes the 
Chancellor Kielmansegge, " understand why you never 
visit your home, if I did not know that you are utterly 
immersed in reading and answering malevolent wri- 
tings. All good men join with myself in grief that 
we have fallen upon times in which the mother of 
charity seems to have brought up the sons of sedition 
and the nurses of dissension ; and in which by the 
demoralized condition of our Church, every one lives 
in great licence, as he likes; and pours out his do- 
mestic vices upon all around him But in the 

meantime we rejoice, most Reverend Sir, that you 
are broken by no calumnies ; but rise superior to your 
foes°." 

In the summer of 1651 Calixtus became again 
(for the fourth time) Pro-Rector. He tried to use his 
power to improve the morals of the students ; but it 
seems that such a task was, more than ever, unhopeful. 
Orders had been made at the University Visitation 

» MS., in Henke, ii. ii. 210. 
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against feasting, and rioting, and fighting in the 
streets. And now, within a year or so, the three Dukes 
were compelled to publish ordinances against cruelty 
or- ill-treatment of the younger students ; with the 
other evil practices of the " so-called Pennalism.'' 
Public processions were forbidden ; as well as the " pre- 
tence to issue edicts of ignominy against those who 
were not willing to fight and broil p.'* Calixtus alludes 
sorrowftdly to these matters, in his letters. Writing 
to Schwartzkopff he remarks incidentally : *' Our young 
men are more petulant and fierce than can be be- 
lieved.'* And, later in the year, he says again : " The 
young men are utterly untameable ^^ 

This fact was sad, though not surprising; for the 
youth of the time had been bom during the war, and 
nurtured amidst the coarseness which war brings with 
it. Soldier-ways (as we have seen already) became 
a fashion amongst them ; and they learnt that reckless, 
boisterous bearing which is traceable, to some extent^ 
amongst their successors of to-day. But party-spirit 
ran high; and Helmstadt was to many a Mte-noir. 
These disorders, therefore, were laid to the account of 
the innocent ; and CaUxtine theology was made re- 
sponsible for them. This seems to have been specially 
the feeling at Brunswick. " Occupied though I be,*' 
writes his old pupil Datrius, " I cannot but tell you 
what horrible reports have filled our city in regard to 
the unbridled turbulence of your students. ' The Uni- 
versity must have come pretty nearly to an end,' (this 
is what people say,) ' and no one will send their chil- 
dren there, any more. Not only because their theolo- 
gians are found fault with, on all sides, but because 

p ArcMv,, in Henke, 11. ii. 211. 1 Briefw., pp. 245, 250. 
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almost no student there is secure of his life, either by 
day or by night. Fighting is there so general that 
the Professors either cannot, or will not hinder it. 
Duels have been lately forbidden by public notice ; and 
yet several have not feared to fight and quarrel, partly 
within the town, partly outside. And many have been 
seriously hurt. So great is the number of the woimded 
that the surgeons never had so much to do.* Several 
persons have ventured to say in my presence that 
Helmstadt had almost become a shambles. For my- 
self, I hope better things. And I can easily believe that 
these things have either been invented by enemies ; or, 
if they have any foundation, have been exaggerated. 
But for the love I bear you all, I have thought that 
I ought to tell you about these rumours; that you 
might know there is a reason for taking measures 
of severity'.^' 

We are glad to pass to a different subject ; and to 
watch our friend's movements in a pleasanter cause. 
The letter which follows has reference to church-build- 
ing. A native of Schleswig who had settled in West- 
phalia applied to Calixtus for his help and furtherance 
towards providing a church for the Lutheran service, 
in a town where (till now) it had not been tolerated. 
He gives, and gets for him, assistance at Helmstadt ; 
and then commends him to Liitkemann^ at Wolfen- 
biittel. "They tell me*' (this countryman of Calixtus 
and another) "that they have a numerous population 
addicted to the Augsburg Confession, which yet has 
hitherto lacked a church. They have lately obtained 
a licence and permission to build one, from his Serene 
Highness the Elector of Brandenburg. This modera- 

' Briefw.y pp. 268, 269. • Court-preachep. 
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tion and kindliness and good-nature towards our peo- 
ple deserves higli praise. But money for the cliurch 
which they think to build, they are now trying to col- 
lect ; because — ^as they lament to say — to supply it is 
beyond their own small power. I know full well that 
there are manifold churches in these territories which 
need restoration; and the restoration of these^ or at 
least the saving them from ruin, will be thought by 
some, perhaps, to be our first duty. But when the 
question is of a church for our own people in a 
place where hitherto they were not allowed to build 
one, — the work seems so proper and so pious, that 
this one argument must outweigh all others ; and we 
ought not lightly to be backward to help. "We have 
done this here, according to bur means, (not very 
exuberant) ; and when I was asked by my fellow- 
coimtryman to commend the cause to yourself, I could 
not refuse, and I did not wish to refuse. Farewell. 
April 10, 1652.^' 

A few months later we find him otherwise employed. 
His son Frederic TJlrich had already become a Pro- 
fessor; and now he was to receive his Doctor's de- 
gree. Like Titius, too, he was to be married on the 
day of his advancement. Calixtus, it appears, did 
not like his choice; but reasonableness and good-hu- 
mour made him yield his objections, and the wedding 
was celebrated with becoming grace. Distant friends 
who could not come to it, sent letters and presents ; 
as (it seems), amongst others, did the Duke Augus- 
tus. "I have often,*' writes Calixtus in July, 1652, 
"had experience of your Serenity's great kindness to- 
wards me; and now again lately at my son's mar- 
riage. I cannot adequately thank you for so much 
condescension ; much less can I return it. I can bi 
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pledge to you a heart ever mindful of benefits ; with 
vows and prayers unwearied for your Serenity's safety 
and prosperity*." 

Such was Calixtus in domestic life. But we must 
follow him now, once ag^in, into his study. 

« Briefw,y p. 259. 
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TT is some two years before his son^s marriage that we 
■*■ find Calixtus occupied with his book Dmderium^. 
The " Desire and Effort for Ecclesiastical Concord^* con- 
tains a sort of summary of what he had so often said 
elsewhere, on the question to which he had devoted 
his life. He reiterates his principle, that in regard 
to terms of communion we must distinguish between 
what is essential to salvation, and what is not so. That 
in all that relates to the Christian mysteries we must 
content ourselves with the quod, and not dispute about 
the qtiomodo. Whilst, in stating such mysteries, the 
simplest language is the best ; and agreement in philo- 
sophical phraseology unimportant. In arguing upon 
this and other such-like principles, he traces the bro- 
therhood which exists amongst us, from the natural 
relationship which binds all men together, up to the 
highest affinities of religious union. Furthest off stand 
the idolaters. But even in their case our common 
humanity must urge us to love them ; and to try to 
save them from perdition, Nearer than these stand 
the Jew and the Mahommedan. Forasmuch as they do 
not worship idols, whilst believing, the one the Old 
Testament, and the other (in a sense) both the Old 
and the New. The next in gradation he names with 
sorrow and fear. His writings shew how utterly he 

* Desiderium et studium concordim ecelesiasHo<B» (Helmstadt, 1650.) 
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abjured Socinus^; and this present work records the 
same deep horror. But though, in denying the Blessed 
Trinity and justification through the death of Christ, 
they destroy (he says) the very basis of Christian truth ; 
they yet desire to be considered Christians, and they 
deserve, by our means, to be freed from their errors. 
The most closely imited to us (being built upon the 
same foundation of faith) are those who believe that 
they can be saved not by their own merits, but by the 
merits of Christ ; and in this faith, as well as in the use 
of the Sacraments, live righteously and godly in this 
present world. All those who recognise Christ as the 
Head, are members of His body ; and are brothers and 
sisters, in Him. .... Thus is it, therefore, not merely 
not wrong but a duty to labour for the lessening of 
hatred between Christians, and for the peace of the 
Church; which is the peace of the state and of the 
family, also, — even if the sections of the Church should 
remain still severed. 

But he does not — it must be noted — approve neu- 
trality. It is right that every one, according to his 
own convictions, should attach himself to one of these 
sections. But no man should ignore that common 
heritage which binds him to his fellow-Christians of 
the other sections. Rather ought he to keep this fact 
before him and, thereby, keep alive his love for them. 
" If,'^ he says, " the ancient martyrs were Christians,'^ 
— repeating here the substance of what we have heard 
from him elsewhere, — "then is that knowledge suf- 
ficient for salvation which they possessed, and which 
was demanded from them in the Creeds. There cannot 
be any path for the teachers of the Church, difierent 

^ See above, pp. 206, 207. 
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from that by which others travel. And, therefore, that 
which such teachers have, (a fuller theological develop- 
ment of the faith which saves,) can be no essential pre- 
requisite to salvation. No ! no ! that were a narrow 
gospel ; and the outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh 
would be but meagre, if the Church existed only in the 
stringent Lutherans." 

But the reason which prompted these kindly words 
had never sufficed to shield its owner from insult ; and 
the stream of invective still held its course, deepening 
only in the intensity of its bitterness as it flowed. The 
storm, indeed, which disturbed his later years was ter- 
rific. It would not be easy to guage its force ; but its 
violence is visible upon the very surface of things. 
A man is condemned to a heavy fine for calling him 
" a great and venerable theologian." A preacher pro- 
claims his words to be the very utterances of God ; and 
then proceeds to denounce the Professor's friends as 
"blood-hounds and perjurers." Another says of him 
that he '* tuned his lyre to Judaizers and Arianizers 
and Romanizers and Calvinizers ^ ;" and again, (in the 
words of a vulgar jest,) that he made such a hotch- 
potch * of religion that one could not " tell the cook 
from the Kellner;" and, again, that he "shewed a 
spirit so coarse and shameless, that never the like had 
been before." A second writer puns upon the title ® of 
the University of Helmstadt ; and likens its great Pro- 
fessor to the apostate Julian. A third descends yet 
lower still; and works up what he must have learnt 
(though falsely) from a spy, into a petty and frivolous 
personal stricture. It is in Germany no discredit for 
the very gravest man to smoke ; but Calixtus, (as it 

« ^rie/^o., p. 195. * "Misch-maach.'* • Julius-UniverMtat. 
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happened,) was not a smoker. And so a childish im- 
pertinence became worse than futile. 

But if the present was unassailable the past might be 
open ; and it was now that the tale about " heads and 
hats '^ was set forth in the form which has been already 
described '. The same amount of truth attached to an- 
other like story.* In conversation with a certain man of 
rank^ he is described as answering a question in regard 
to his faith, by saying that he had acquired it " through 
his own exertions." The enquirer was declared to be 
a certain Count Tettenbach, and the reply of Calixtus 
to this story was a simple one ; he had never spoken 
a word to the Count in his life ^, He added, too, what 
indeed must have been sufficiently notorious, that nothing 
was more displeasing to him than the notion of invent- 
ing a new faith. " I am wont," he says, " to inculcate 
that saying of St. Jude, ' Contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints.* " He repeats this statement 
in a letter thus : 

" I have told you already that with the Count von 
Tettenbach I never once in my life exchanged one 
single word. I never even saw him but once ; that is 
to say in Brunswick, in the year 1643. We were at 
the Prince's table. But we sat so far asunder that con- 
versation was quite impossible for us. He once drank 
to me . . . but we did not exchange a syllable; nor, 
placed as we were, was it practicable to do so. His 
Serene Highness (with his excellent memory) will doubt- 
less remember that evening ; and possibly even his au- 
gust Consort. So wide is it of the truth that he ever 
proposed a question to me : or that I ever answered 

' See chap. xi. p. 88. 

» Briefw.y p. 227 : "mit dem ich die Zeit meines Lebens kein Wort 
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one. What I am falsely represented to have said is 
plainly out of keeping with what I have been accus- 
tomed to teach elsewhere ^." 

So manifold misrepresentations (and so industriously 
circulated) pointed, obviously, to the need of a popular 
reply; written (of, course) not in Latin but German. 
This took the form of a " Confutation V' and it is this 
which the Emperor is represented as reading, in one 
of the letters of Schwartzkopff from Ratisbon. 

But if the stringent Lutheran party were at war with 
Calixtus, it was a melancholy satisfaction to him, that 
they warred also with each other. News reached Helm- 
stadt in the summer of 1653 that the Wittenberg theo- 
logians were at violent strife upon a question which, 
but for their ingrained contentiousness, would never 
have caused a single word of dispute. The question 
was this. Some amongst them held that one small drop 
of the blood of Christ had sufficed for the redemption 
of the human race. Others maintained that this might 
indeed have been, in so far as concerns the dignity of 
the blood of Christ ; but that it was otherwise ordered 
in the Divine decree, in such so^ that not one little 
drop sufficed, but that the redemption of mankind re- 
quired the effiision of much blood. 

" On this score" (it was announced) " they are begin- 
ning to attack one another in the pulpits ; to the in- 
finite scandal of the flock of Christ.^' Duke Augustus 
it was who made known this strange feud to Calixtus ; 
and he received from him the following very sensible 
reply. It is dated August 2, 1653. 

" For the news about the controversy at Wittenberg, 

»» Briefvo.y p. 228. 
^ Widerlegwng der unchristlichen Verleumdungen damU, ^c. ^e* 
(Helmstadt, 1651.) 
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I return my most grateful and most humble thanks. If 
the men were not contentious, and fond of mutual pro- 
vocation, the two opinions could be easily harmonized. 
It is true that a single drop of the blood of Christ 
sufficed for the redemption of the human race, so far 
. as regards the dignity of the Person emitting that drop 
of blood ; which Person is God. . . . The chief point is 
that the Son of God was incarnate and made man. 
But that, (being made man,) He should suffer and die, 
was not inconsistent with His human condition. For 
the same reason, therefore, that God willed His Son to 
be made man, for the like reason also. He willed that, 
(sin only excepted,) He should judge nothing human to 
be alien from Him ; but so should redeem sinners by 
His Passion and Death, and offer a grand example of 
patience and obedience paid to the Father J. It is not, 
therefore, false, — if only the argument be taken aright, 
— to say that it was otherwise ordered in the Divine 
decree ; so that (this decree assumed) no longer would 
that one drop suffice which otherwise might have 
sufficed, but that there was required the Passion and 
the Death ^." 

Such broils had a terrible and fatal effect. Violent 
and apparently interminable controversies ; aggravated 
feuds ; intense irritation ; perpetual wrath ; a Chris- 
tianism which embodied not love but hatred ; shame- 
less personalities; outrageous calumnies; envy and 
malice and ill-will made permanent; unlove (in fact) 
become chronic both in State and Church ; — no wonder 
if so dismal a condition of things worked mischief upon 
minds which, without great depth, had depth enough 
^to see that all this was wrong. Men became imsettled. 

g J 1 Pet. ii. 21. k Matt. xxvi. 42. 
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Worried with the din of ceaseless wrangKng they began 
to look around for some haven of rest; and to ask 
whether, — the fruits of the Reformation being these, — 
the Reformation itself might not be a mistake. A 
season, in fact, of defection to Rome set in. Something 
of this sort Calixtus seems to have foreseen. Writing 
to SchwartzkopfiF in the year 1650, he suggests, that if 
matters did not mend, the intelligent amongst the Lu- 
therans would become disgusted ; and would either go 
to Rome, or create new sects. " If things are to go on 
according to the will and intention of Electoral Saxony 
... we shall have a new Papacy and a new religion ; 
whereby the true and the primitive will not only be 
corrupted, but at length will be utterly oppressed and 
extinguished. The intellectual and the thoughtful will 
secede from us ; and will either go over to the Roman- 
ists, or take a course of their own ^P 

Amongst the first of those who fulfilled his predic- 
tion was Christoph von Rantzau, a Holstein gentleman 
who, after his perversion, was made a Count of the 
Empire. Calixtus did his uttermost to prevent this 
step ; but the case was one of those in which argument 
avails but little. Rantzau visited Italy, as a man of 
condition. And we know from the history of Klencke °^, 
(and otherwise,) that the graceful blandishments of the 
Roman Court have sometimes warped the judgment of 
such persons, irretrievably. This was the case in the 
instance before us. The Pope ^ was himself (we hear) 
greatly interested in Rantzau, and shewed him very 
special and winning attentions. He not only gave him 
audience, but received him warmly as a friend. Nay 
more, he caressed him and embraced him as a son; 

1 Briefw,, p. 206. ^ See above, chap. iz. ^ Innocent X. j 
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'* Voi sarete ricevuto da me non come uno stranno, ma 
come il mio proprio figliulo °." 

The next case was of even graver moment. The 
young Duke John Frederick of Brunswick seceded. 
He was somewhat under the influence, (it appears,) of 
Rantzau ; and is supposed to have received an impetus 
towards Rome from him. But the strangest part of 
the matter has . yet to be stated ; which is, that Blume 
(a Professor at Helmstadt) who was specially sent to 
Italy to give the young Duke counsel, was himself 
drawn into the same vortex; and became, the year 
following, a convert to Rome. Both Blume and Rant- 
zau gave as a reason for what they did, the inveterate 
discords which prevailed around them. Rantzau com- 
pares the Protestants to Samson's foxes, united by the 
tail, but wide asunder in all else ; one, in their oppo- 
sition to the Church of Rome, but utterly diverse in 
their personal moods. Blume declares it as his main 
incitement that whilst the adherents of a moderate the- 
ology were weak, the school of Electoral Saxony was 
strong; fated to prevail in the next generation, and 
betweenwhiles shewing a frenzy which was qxdte in- 
sufferable P. 

But we have not yet exhausted this sorrowful list. 
The Landgrave Ernest of Hesse went over to Rome. 
He desired, however, before doing so, to hear all sides ; 
and amongst other measures to secure this end, he put 
forth a document which suggested certain questions. 
To these questions Calixtus thought it well to reply ; 
though he had previously excused himself from taking 
part in the strife. The Landgrave's questions touched 
the following points : 

1. The marks of the true Church : 

o BriefiD,y p. 248, note. p "furor plane intolerabilis.'^ 
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2- The excommunicating of such as deny an article 
of the faith : 

3. The settlement of the controversies which had 
arisen since Luther : 

4. The existence of an infallible judge in controversy : 
6, Who (in the absence of such) should decide upon 

matters which occasion dispute. 

As these questions open groimd which has been 
traversed already, we need not do more than note the 
answer to one of them; embodjring (in reply to the 
last dilemma) his assurance that for the satisfying of 
a simple faith, the Spirit of God will ever witness 
with our spirit; whilst doctrine, in its developments, 
may be determined by Scripture, — as interpreted by 
the consensus of the primitive Church, — considering 
that Holy Scripture, as Augustine tells us, expresses 
everything which is essential to the faith and the 
life, in clear, (and not in ambiguous) phrase. 

Such was the answer which the Landgrave received 
from the man whom he " held to be the most learned 
and most moderate of the Protestant divines *i." 

In the case of the Duke John Frederick, Calixtus 
went further. He and his colleagues were required to 
give an opinion in regard to the bearing of the Duke's 
change of faith. His father, Duke George, had made 
a will, by which his sons were pledged to the Protest- 
ant religion, and to the employment of none but Pro- 
testants in their service. His two elder sons had car- 
ried out these views in their respective governments, 
at Celle and Hanover ; and they had resolved to give 
effect to their father's wishes, in respect of their two 
younger brothers, when of age. Now, however, one 
of these, (John Frederick, above-mentioned,) the pre- 

*> In Henke, it. ii. 241, note 1. 
Y 
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sumptive heir to his brother at Hanover, claims the 
right to use the offices of his new religion. What is to 
bp done ? There are great discussions and many vari- 
ous opinions. But, amongst them, one becomes pre- 
dominant, that the first theologian in the duchies should 
be consulted ; and the more, because known to be a 
lover of peace, though equally known as an opponent 
of popery. His judgment was strong against the young 
Duke's claim. The ground he takes is very sharply 
defined. The Church is one; and the Romanists, by 
themselves, are not that one ; nor the Protestants a se- 
cond, by the side of that one. The result is, therefore, 
that in such a secession within the one Church, the 
question turns merely upon sanctioning or not sanc- 
tioning the papistical misusages which their fathers 
had abolished at the Reformation. The corruptions and 
profanations (especially in regard to the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments) having been, as contrary to the 
Gospel, done away with, — it was impossible for an 
Evangelical prince to endure them again, with a safe 
conscience. Even the use of them in private (he fur- 
ther says) would be contrary to the terms of their 
father's will, as well as to the oath of succession ; 
whilst it would lead to the establishment of a papist- 
ical Church'. 

It may well be supposed that such defections as 
these could not take place without causing excitement. 
Every one (we may be sure) would discuss them keenly ; 
and we are not, therefore, surprised to learn that tjiey 
did so. Horstius, a physician residing at Darmstadt, 
sends Calixtus the following graphic letter : 
Ik " Most reverend and most excellent Sir, — ^Tour very 
■kind letter I cannot welcome with sufficient warmth. 

^ r iSchlegers Kwchen-Q, von ffannover, in Henke, u. ii. 248. 
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... In regard to Boyneburg I am quite in despair. I 
half suspect that he is already a papist. . . • Count 
Rantzau has written something sharp against you, 
which is now in the press at Mainz. As soon as 
I get a copy, I will send it to you. When I met him, 
the day before yesterday, at Wiesbaden, he chiefly 
urged upon me this; that before Luther (of blessed 
memory) there was no orthodox divine who had pro- 
fessed the Confession of Augsburg ; and that there has 
been no coherence amongst us, in regard to our expo- 
sition of the faith. I, for my part, alleged on the other 
side, that there never had been a bishop of Eome 
during the first five centuries who taught what the 
Council of Trent and the Popes of modern times have 
done. It would be a great favour to myself, (and to 
the whole of Christendom,) if you could briefly work 
out this for me, in a letter. Since Count Rantzau has 
publicly boasted at Swalbach amongst a crowd of Ro- 
manists, that there is not one single Lutheran divine 
in Holstein who can prove, (what he asked them, 
through his mother, to prove,) that there was any 
Lutheran religion before Luther. He is ready — he 
says — ^to recant, if this can be done. Darmstadt, Aug. 
22, 1652-." 

But a far more eminent person than any yet men- 
tioned was to be added, ere long, to the list of apostates ; 
and we must not, therefore, omit to note the literary 
intercourse which subsisted between Calixtus and Chris- 
tina of Sweden. The Professor had admirers and friends 
in Sweden. The Chancellor Oxenstiema was not blind 
to his merits; whilst letters are extant from his sou 
to Calixtus, which express the utmost possible love. 



Commero, Idterar., pp. 53^ 54. 
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Others there were who knew him, (and loved him,) 
not less. Amongst these were the Bishop Matthiae, 
the Queen's tutor. Professor of Theology at TJpsala; 
and Terserus, who had been attached to the Swedish 
army in Germany, and, whilst there, had resided for 
awhile at Helmstadt. Through these (if not other- 
wise) the Queen had heard of Calixtus, and became in- 
terested in his dealings with the Landgrave of Hesse. 
In consequence (it seems) of this, Calixtus wrote to her 
as follows : — 

" Most Serene and potent Queen, most clement Lady, 
... I most humbly transmit to you herewith, the 
writings which have passed, up to this present time, 
between myself and the illustrious Landgrave Ernest, 
both before he seceded to Rome, and since. I am in-N 
formed that your most Serene and Royal Majesty de- 
sires to see them, and that you deign to bestow upon 
me (however unworthy) your most benignant and most 
clement favour. I could not be otherwise than ex- 
tremely delighted at this; and I offer to you my de- 
voted and most submissive thanks. Especially since 
I perceive, (and learn, too, from the fame of them, 
made known throughout the world,) with what great 
and what admirable gifts God has adorned your Serene 

and Royal Majesty I lately had in my hands 

a specimen and a commencement of the sacred Books 
in Hebrew, with the Greek version annexed; and a 
twofold Latin version, ancient and modern ; and, also, 
some most learned annotations. It was said to have 
been published by the command and under the auspices 

^pf your Serene Royal Majesty I am delighted 

^■deed, for my part, and I rejoice that (by the kindness 

■ your Majesty) Upsala or Stockholm have commenced 

M noble rivalry with Paris and Antwerp. May all this 
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issue in the glory of God, the gain of the Church, and 
the immortal celebrity of your royal name. This, also, 
was added; that it was the labour and diligence of 
Dr. Johann Elai Terser which had been made available 
for so great a work. And seeing that he once resided, 
for a while, in this University, and was much valued 
amongst us, as well for his distinguished erudition as 
because of his blameless life ; I cannot but rejoice that 
he is acceptable to your Majesty, • . • • and if I might 
suppose that it would do him service, I would humbly 
and earnestly commend him to you. May God of His 
infinite mercy long preserve your Serene and Royal 
Majesty in health and safety, for the good of the 
Christian world. The Julian University. Feb. 1, 
1653'." 

Terser had received a letter at the same time him- 
self ; and was also made acquainted with these kind 
words by the Queen. He writes his thanks to Frede- 
rick Ulrich Calixtus, thus : 

" When admitted to an audience, I could see imme- 
diately by the Queen's face that she had read your 
father's letter. How much she values him you may 
learn from this, that as soon as she saw me, she broke 
out into words saying how glad she was that my efforts 
(which she herself had set in motion) had met with the 
approbation of Calixtus ; for that Calixtus alone was to 

her as much as all other men put together Make 

my best and most filial respects to your father, (who 
is mine also,) and thank him not only -for his letter, 
but for his distinguished commendation to her Royal 
Majesty ; which she herself shewed me, out of his letter. 
March 18, 1653^" 

» Briefw,, pp. 261—263. « Ibid., pp. 264—266, 
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Christina abdicated in the summer of 1654 ; and in 
November, 1655, she publicly made profession of Ro- 
manism, at Innsbriick. But Calixtus was unconnected 
with this lamentable step ; and it is nothing, therefore, 
to our purpose to discuss its history. 




CHAPTER XXXIL 






O TJCH events could not fail to distress Calixtus, almost 
^ more than the feuds out of which they sprang. 
But the weight of these latter became, yearly, more 
crushing; and doubtless weakened the Professor's 
health. Homejus, his colleague, had died in 1649 ; 
and ever afterwards he stood almost alone amidst the 
storm. Controversies were rained upon him as thick 
as dust ; and for each he (personally) had to furnish an 
answer. So onerous did this become as age crept over 
him, that we find Schwartzkopff recommending him to 
desist from such efforts ; and to leave the defence of 
his views to others. "Do not reply to it, my dear 
Gossip," he writes from Regensburg, in regard to one 
of these attacks, '^ but leave it to some other younger 
man ^." This advice he was partly induced to follow. 
But other causes were at work which disturbed him 
seriously ; and which seem (in this view) to have given 
uneasiness to his friends. 

He had borne the distresses of the war without mur- 
muring ; thankfully drawing Upon his private resources, 
to supplement the deficienijies of official income. More 
recently, however, there had arisen a new reason for 
disquiet, in a threatened alteration in his position, a9 
Abbot. The earlier princes of the House of Brimsi 

• JBriefw,, p.2Q0. 
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had not touched the temporalities of the Lutheran 
dignitaries ; nor lowered the status which they held 
before the Reformation. They continued to manage 
their ecclesiastical revenues ; and, by virtue of them, 
they took rank amongst the states of the duchy. Duke 
Augustus, however, would seem to have had different 
views. And proceedings were tg.ken by his authority 
to inaugurate a system, in regard to Church property, 
which reminds us of our English Ecclesiastical Com- 
. mission. It is quite unnecessary to discuss its de- 
tails ; suffice it that Calixtus took it greatly to heart. 
Schwartzkopff was fain to entreat him not to disturb 
himself. " The cloister-property question distresses me 

much If I were in your place, I would not 

trouble myself to go to Wolfenbiittel about it ; but I 
woidd withdraw myself from suchlike cares and wor- 
ries God will help. The Abbacy business our 

dear Gossip will, (so far as he can,) leave quietly to 
take its own course. If God should be pleased to bring 
me safe home again, I will help you (and the others) 
with the best advice that I have. And I hope to be 
able to hit upon something, whereby we may break the 
force of the mischief. For the rest, I most earnestly 
beseech our dear Gossip not to torment himself with 
fears and cares and anxieties ; but to keep a good 
heart. As soon as ever I can manage it, (consistent 
with the public service,) I will start on my journey to 
Helmstadt ^" 

But other and more searching trials awaited him. 

In February, 1654, he lost*his wife; and those who 

Iknew his affectionate nature, (and remembered how he 

»ieved for his child John Erich,) were alarmed at the 

Kossible results of a change which left him at the age 
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of sixty-eight to ponder over five-and-thirty years of 
happiness; the more intensely appreciated because ir- 
revocably gone. It was indeed a great blow to him. 
Silly people had said that the Frau Professorin was 
a busybody : that she had a hand in his books, and 
made herself a party to his literary strifes. But if 
this was folly, (as her husband testified °,) the help she 
really gave him was of infinite value ; and his loss was 
proportionably crushing and terrible. She had- relieved 
him entirely from household cares; whilst her kind, 
wise management not only left his thoughts free, but 
supplied him with the means to turn his freedom to 
account, in the possession of a library which might not 
otherwise have been his. Two things were essential to 
a man of his tastes, — books and leisure. Her tact and 
resources provided both. We may well imagine, there- 
fore, how profound was the grief which the removal of 
so invaluable a companion would cause. He has left 
upon record his keen distress. For the Duke Augustus 
having written to him upon a matter of business, (un- 
conscious of the sadness which had darkened his home,) 
he was obliged to excuse himself from entering upon it, 
in the following pathetic and touching terms : — 

**Most Serene and Mighty Prince, most clement 
master, what your Serenity has sent to the theological 
Faculty (requiring our opinion upon it) arrived yes- 
terday from Hanover. I am myself now suffering 
under a burden of grief, than which a more bitter one 
does not exist. For the day before yesterday my 
dearest wife, a most admirable and exceUent matron, 
profoundly attached to me, and the special support 
and consolation of my life, ceased (about eight in the 
morning) to be mortal. jiU but overwhelmed, there- 

« See above, chap. xi. pp. 86, 87. 
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• . 

fore, with sorrow, and with a distress so great and so 
recent, I cannot now apply my mind to such matters 
(as those suhmitted to me). May God, of His grace, 
be with me ; and mercifiilly breathe into me patience 
and strength. What may be to be done after the 
funeral, the time will shew; and I will not spare my 
pains, so far as God gives grace. May the Divine 
goodness long protect your Serenity in safety and hap- 
piness. I am ever your most humble and most obedient 

servant, George Calixtus. Julian University, 10th 
Feb., 1654 V' 

Schwartzkopff wrote to him from Ratisbon, as fol- 
lows ; evidently alarmed for his health and spirits : — 

'* How deeply my innermost soul and heart has been 
distressed by the departure of your dear wife, I cannot 
possibly express in words. But I should be still more 
afficted, if our dear Gossip were to grieve overmuch 
in this regard; so as to bring disadvantage, thereby, 
upon the whole Church and Commonwealth. No one 
knows better than yourself how to apply the remedies 
for an evil of this sort. But I am not unmindful of 
our human condition. I know that, through the im- 
perfections of our mortal nature, the affections cannot 
be thus coerced; and that our dear Gossip was very 
grievously distressed at the death of his dear son 
Erich. How deep this present wound cuts, I, also, 
know well ; because I feel it. But I do not doubt that 
our dear Gossip will keep a gqod heart, and make proof 
of his fortitude. And, especially, will bethink himself 
that an immoderate grief about things personal would 
not beseem him, whilst the Church of God would, 
thereby, be injured; and his high and distinguished 
usefulness would suffer a great eclipse. By the re- 

^ Brief w., p. 290. 
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markable providence of God you are set upon a very 
higli watch-tower, in the Latin CathoKc Church. The 
eyes of all are turned towards you, and I do not doubt 
that you will conquer this distress as your fortitude has 
beforetime conquered many other adversities. You 
have lost nothing; only sent her before you, to the 
place where we all, (after labours and troubles over- 
come,) shall, by God's help, follow. My dear wife and 
I have (like yourself) lost the truest and best friend we 
had in the world. You only are left to us. Do not so 
bear yourself, as that we be deprived of you also, before 

the time My dear wife does not yet know of her 

sister's death. I have hinted at a serious illness ; which 
distresses her, day and night. I do not yet know how 
I shall break it to her. And I fear no little mischief, 
which God, of His mercy, forfend; and bring us all 
soon home again, and especially bring us to our dear 
Gossip. Commending you to the merciful protection of 
God, I remain always, dum vivo, my dear Gossip's truest 

friend, J. S.; Regensburg, ^ ^ — ~ 1654®." 

There was sadly too much reason for these aflfec- 
tionate fears. We learn from a sermon preached after 
his decease, that "from the date of his wife's death, 
the strength of the ancient man was more and more 
weakened, day by day. For although after the loss of 
that prop of his age, he fought bravely with his grief, 
and strove with himself; yet forasmuch as he dealt 
with his sorrows in silence, and shared them with 
nobody, his mind, though powerful, fell by degrees 
into ruin; and at length prostrated the strength of 
his body as well '." 

But we must not anticipate. 

« Brief IV,, pp. 287—289. ' Titius, Orat, Fun,, in Briefw,, p. 287. 
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The same year which saw the death of the Professor's 
wife was witness to the commencement of certain mea- 
sures in Saxony, which if entered upon too late to cause 
him distress, were more elaborately hostile than almost 
any which had preceded them. Disputations were held 
at Wittenberg under the presidency of Calovius, (who 
had transferred himself from Danzig, in the year 1650,) 
setting forth the doctrines of a stringent Lutheranism; 
and denouncing the moderation which prevailed at 
Helmstadt. Upon this followed, early in the year 1655, 
an Electoral order as well to Leipsic as to Wittenberg, 
(doubtless at the prompting of Jacob Weller,) that the 
Faculties of Theology should prepare a statement of the 
dissonance between the Lutheran symbolical books and 
the principles enforced by the school of Calixtus. The 
statement was to be drawn both in Latin and German, 
and was to embody the exact words of the Helmstadt 
divines. The consequence of this order was a formal 
document, arranged under ninety-eight heads or arti- 
cles ; — a " Renewed Consensus of the Lutheran Faith ^.'' 
Each of the heads was subdivided into three. The first 
division declared the Lutheran faith : Profitemur et do- 
cemus. The second stated the opinion condemned: 
Rejicimus, The third, under the form of Ita docent^ 
contained extracts from the writings of Calixtus ; or, 
occasionally, from those of his friends and pupils. 

It was plainly intended to make this document au- 
thoritative. The theologians of Electoral Saxony sub- 
scribed it ; and it was offered with that object in other 

K The title was given thus, — "Consensus Repetitus fidei vera Lu- 
theransB ; wiederholter Consensus des wahren lutherischen Glaubens in 
denen Lehrpuncten welche wider die reine und unveranderte Ausb-Con- 
fession und andere im christl. Concordienbuch begriffene Glaubensbe- 
kenntnisse noch heut zu Tage in ofientlichen Schrifben angefochten 
D. Qe, Calixtus und die i\mi \iverm aaUan^en," 
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quarters, as well. Scruples, however, arose on this 
head ; and Calovius found it desirable to help forward 
the object by printing the Disputations mentioned al- 
ready. Sarmonia-Calixtma-haretica, — such was the 
title which he gave to the volume. And the gene- 
ral tone of it was near akin to that of another, 
(published by him in the same year,) in^which the 
principles of Calixtus are called the ** excrements of 
Satan \'' 

It seems probable that Calixtus did not see these 
works. At any rate it is certain that he did not reply 
to them. The beginning of the end was not now far 
distant; and it is interesting to learn that whilst his 
enemies were thus insulting him, his own last public 
words were peace. They appear to have been spoken 
on the festival of the Annunciation, in the year 1655. 
He had been discussing the chronology of Daniel ; and 
lie concludes his lecture in the following terms : 

'* Thus much concerning the Seventy Weeks, and the 
time determined upon the people and upon the holy 
city. God grant when the end shall come of the time 
appointed upon the world, and upon this system of 
things, that we may joyfully look upon our Lord, who 
for His servants was bom, and died ; and that, received 
into His kingdom with the universal chorus of the 
saints, we may spend an eternal Sabbath amongst 
the angels ^" 

In the summer of this year he suffered from fever ; 
and complained of weakness as well as loss of appetite. 

" 18th of June, 1655. Harassed with fever," he tells 
the Duke Augustus, " I am so overwhelmed by languor, 
that I cannot express it. And the worst of it is, (and 

^ In Henke, n. ii. 300. » Ibid., 303. 
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the cause of tlie languor,) my appetite is utterly de- 
stroyed and gone/^ 

'^ 30th of July, 1655. For your Serenity's condescend- 
ing kindness towards me, I make my hest and most 
humble acknowledgments. I wish there were anything 
in me to deserve it. In the meantime, I pray God that 
He will gyant to your Serenity whatever makes for 
happiness, present and future. For myself, however, 
I have to say that, following upon a severe attack of 
fever, I find myself seized by an incredible languor 
which makes me almost incapable of doing anything ; 
and I also am suffering from loss of appetite. But I 
hope to get better day by day ; as I was out yesterday, 
and went to church." 

Later in the year, he was again invalided ; and obliged 
to excuse himself from going to Wolfenbiittel, to the 
Landtag, on the score of weak health, and the state 
of the weather. " I am unable to bear travelling and 
change of place ^." 

Various little touches are left on the record of this 
period, as it stands in the funeral sermon which Titius 
preached. The languor (we hear) remained with him 
through the year, and onwards. But he steadily re- 
fused to take wine or medicine. He had never before- 
time made use of either, and the good old man {senex 
optimus) was resolute. He bewailed himself (we hear 
further) that he could not read all day. He was obliged, 
now and then, to lie down for a while ; and he lamented 
the waste of time most deeply. "He held all lost** 
which was not given to his books. His simple piety 
shone forth conspicuous ; as well in his thorough for- 
giveness of injuries, as in constant prayers and godly 
musings and devout conversation about the world and 

^ 5n^w., p. 291. 
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its trials. In regard to those who had so harshly op- 
posed him, he expressed his belief that in a very few 
years the memory of that harshness would be quite 
passed by. " I commend all things to God, and I await 
from day to day, with joy, my passage to the heavenly 
Academia; free as it is from all cares, all adversities, 
all virulence and persecutions ^'^ 

As winter came on, the cold confined him to the 
house ; and Schwartzkopff wrote another of his warm, 
kind letters, begging him not to sit too much alone ; 
but at least to give himself to friendly intercourse 
during the hours when he could not see to read : 

" That our dear Gossip's languor is still nearly the 
same, distresses me not a little. But I will hope that 
if our dear Gossip will but give himself a little more to 
conversation with others, and not sit so much by him- 
self, it will gradually become better. Especially if you 
will not spend the evenings alone ; when, for want of 
light, you can do nothing, and when, therefore, it will 
be no interruption to your studies. I would, on no 
account, advise our dear Gossip to read by candle-light. 
I have now, for three or four years, felt what harm it 
does me, and I must, therefore, restrain myself from it, 
altogether; though it is a great inconvenience to me. 
For all my life long I have done the greater part of my 
work by candle-light ; and, especially, in my present 
position, where (by reason of interruptions) I can do 
nothing in the daytime. . . . Public affairs are in a 
critical state. . . . For the rest, I wish . from my heart 
that Almighty God may strengthen our dear Gossip, 
and comfort him and sustain him still a long while, for 
the behoof of His Church. To His protection I most 

* Orat, Fun, 
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earnestly eommeiid you. Wolfenbiittel, 24tli January, 
1656 "»/' 

What follows is taken from the account of Cellarius, 
one of the many pupil-colleagues of Calixtus at Helm- 
Btadt. It appears, then^ that the cold having become 
less severe, he went to church again on the 27th of 
January ; being the third Sunday after the Epiphany. 
The church of St. Stephen is exactly opposite to lus 
house; and there he took part [for the last time) in 
the service, as well as in the Holy Communion. Oa 
the 31st of January he had a fresh attack of fever \ but . 
feeling better the next day, he resumed his work. On | 
the 2nd of February, (the Purification,) he had already 
left his house to go to church, when a sudden accession 
of illness obliged him to return ; and from that day 
onward he never rallied. He could not sit up for long 
at a time ; and he could not walk alone. But his man- 
servant, (who had been with him several years), was in 
constant attendance, to support him and fetch books 
for him ; and thus he did something in his study al- 
most daily. At intervals (whilst continuing in this 
weak state) he wrote an explanation of various diffi- 
culties in Holy Scripture, which was found upon his 
table, after his death. For this he was evidently pre- 
paring himself; and his friends speak warmly of his 
edifying mood. His worldly concerns he arranged by 
help of his brother-in-law, who spent with him the 
first three days of March. But before he came he sent 
the following le.tter : 

" It is with special and heart-felt sorrow that I hear 
of your continued weakness, and I earnestly pray God 
that His goodness may support our dear Gossip ; and 
strengthen him, and (if it should be His godly will) 
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sustain him yet long, for the gain of His Church. I 
fully intend to come and visit you (please God) ; unless 
I should be hindered — ^in the Duke's absence — by some 
very specially important business. ... In the meantime 
I think it would be well that our dear Gossip should 
write to his Serene Highness, and speak a word for 
Frederick ; that if anything should happen (which may 
God, of His mercy, long avert !) he may succeed to the 
Abbacy. And this letter I think you should send, 
before I come to you. . . . The rest I put off till our 
meeting; God grant it be a happy one. I remain, 
always, dum spiro, our dear Gossip's most true and 
most devoted friend, J. S. Feb. 16, 1656 '^.^ 

The advice here given about his son was taken; 
and Frederick XJlrich Calixtus succeeded to Konigslut- 
ter. In the meantime, the Professor became gradually 
weaker. On Sunday, March 9 th, he was prayed for 
in church, "that God would so deal with him as 
should tend most to his salvation;" and this prayer 
was repeated in the churches of the town, both morn- 
ing and evening, during the succeeding days. 

But still, if ever he felt a little stronger, he got up 
and dressed himself; and had books brought to him 
out of his library, by his servant. Only a few days 
before his death he told Cellarius, that if his weakness 
continued he should be obliged to have a hand-stand 
made for his bed; that so he might still (now and 
then) do something. And to other colleagues, as well 
as to the clergy who visited him daily, he expressed 
himself to the effect, that if God, according to His 
gracious will, (to whom he desired, most entirely, to 
submit,) should be pleased to raise him up again, he 
was minded to publish a work or two; forasmuch as 

» Briefw., p. 293. 
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his printing-press had only lately been refitted. He 
was thoughtful for his pupils, and gentle to all. The 
prescriptions of Tappius, (the Professor of Medicine), 
he no longer refused ; but they did him no good. His 
strength rapidly declined, till on Sunday the 16th of 
March, the physician himself suggested that if he had 
still any matter to settle, it would be safer to do it at 
once. Cellarius, too, reminded him of those words of 
Isaiah, "Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die, 
and not live." God sends — he said — such weakness, 
as a strong reminder of our mortality ; and he doubted 
not, but that before all things he had set his soul- 
house® in order. He answered that he had long ago 
commended his soul to God ; and, for the rest, would 
be contented with what God should appoint. What- 
soever God sent, he would accept with all patience. 
If He should be pleased to spare his life longer, he 
would gladly give the Church what aid he might. 
But if He should see good to grant him a dismissal he 
should, also, be equally content with that. He had 
nearly (he said) reached the term of life. He had al- 
ready entered upon his seventieth year; and even if 
God should now raise him up, he still could not expect 
to remain much longer in the world. He rested en- 
tirely content in God ; he was ready to live or to die 
for God. 

When Cellarius comforted him with the assurance 
that the faithful God, whose Church he had served so 
long, would still prove Himself true, and not suflfer 
him to be tempted above his power : " that confidence, 
he answered, " have I also, in my dear kind God p. 

When asked to join his own prayers to his friends' 
that God would spare his life yet longer, (forasmuch 

° "Seelen-Haus." p "Meinem lieben frommen Gott.*' 
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as lie might still do great service to the Church,) and 
when reminded of the death of Ambrose, and of his 
saying that he hoped he had so lived, as not to be 
ashamed to continue to live ; though yet he feared not 
death, because he had so kind a Lord: — Calixtus re- 
plied, " That hope have I also :" continuing his answer 
yet further in Latin, " Ego cupio mori sub capite Christi, 
et in fide vere Catholicce Ecclesice ; et amove omnium qui 
Deum, Patrem Filium et Spiritum Sanctum, sincere colunt 
et diliguntJ' He subsequently added that " One or an- 
other may have erred in by-questions which do not 
touch the ground of the faith ; such a one will I not 
condemn. God may forgive such a one, as He may 
be pleased, also, to forgive me, if I myself have erred 
in such by-questions; which (being not infallible) I 
may well have done.^' 

On Monday, the 17th, he was weaker; and (from 
exhaustion) he lay more still. The clergy of Konigs- 
lutter with the administrator of the foundation, who 
came to visit him, were obliged very soon to withdraw ; 
promising to pray for him. Cellarius came again to 
him ; and on asking him if he gave himself up wholly 
and entirely to God, and rested upon the death of the 
Redeemer, he answered that he did so. And when he 
comforted him with the assurance that through the 
blood of the Lamb he would, soon, fully conquer, and 
receive the crown of righteousness dearly bought by 
Christ, — " That^^ (it was said) " is the Christian's sum- 
mum bonum and his highest treasure:" — "Yes," was 
the answer, "He is my summum bonum, too; and I 
know no better. Bona terrena nihili facio; ad sum- 
mum illud bonum unice contendoJ' 

It is well known that Lutheranism retains a form 
of Confession. And accordingly we learn from the ac- j| 
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count of Cellarius, that on Tuesday, March 18, the 
dying theologian was visited by his confessor, who 
prayed with him, and repeated many beautiful texts ; 
to which he listened in silence, with uncovered head. In 
the afternoon, he said to his sons, " I shall hardly last 
out to the end of the day." But in the evening, though 
exhausted, he shewed a momentary energy which told 
what was still the darling wish of his heart. Several 
colleagues and friends were with his sons in his room ; 
and while Calixtus lay dozing, and apparently un- 
consciousS some of them were speaking about the 
Elector Palatine, and the projects he had in view for 
the union of Protestants. Upon this Calixtus ex- 
claimed, quite suddenly : " I am tired and weary of 
my Kfe. I desire to be released, and to be with Christ 
my Redeemer and Saviour. But if I could contribute 
anything towards his Electoral Highness's healing pur- 
pose, I could wish to live yet a little longer." 

There is a double significance in this remarkable in- 
cident ; for it not only stands before us as ^ symbol of 
the man, but it suggests almost instantly (by way of 
contrast) his opponents. Whilst his last thoughts were 
peace, they were making Europe ring with the notes 
of strife ; and whilst he desired to live, (if at all,) for 
union, they were busy in devising new shibboleths of 
severance. It was no long time before this scene in 

*i This incident, so remarkable, has yet a parallel. It is stated of 
a well-known English bishop who had struggled to arouse a lukewarm 
clergy, and to establish two Services in every parish in his diocese, (no 
matter how small the population might be), that when he lay a-dying, 
in a state of stupor, his son who watched by him had to administer 
a cordial. " Twenty," he whispered to an attendant, as he counted the 
drops J " Twenty, is'nt it ?" ** I tell you. Sir," murmured the dying 
Bishop, " that if there be but twenty people in your parish, there shall 
he two full Services." He died within an hour. 
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the death-chamber, that he was denounced before the 
world as a theological* thief, and his principles' cen- 
sured, one by one, as so many items of theological 
robbery^ 

The contrast might be carried through his whole 
public life^. Whilst he, in the interest of the Church 
Universal, asked for more peace, more mutual recog- 
nition, more love from fellow- Christians, more emphasis 
of moral teaching; his antagonists sought the abase- 
ment of all before themselves, that so all might be one 
in their confession and obedience. "Little learning," 
(is his view of the Christian character), "but much 
faithfulness in the use of that little. Learning is only 
a means to an end ; and the knowledge of it no assur- 
ance that he who possesses it has the Spirit of Christ.'^ 
'' Much learning/' answer his antagonists, " and this, 
in agreement with our own standards. Learning is, 
in itself an end, and the enforcement of good works 
(as its fruit) is needless." " Confessions short,*' would 
Calixtus have said, " do not exact too much for union. 
Theology long, for it is her office to develop the 
scientific form.*' Contrariwise, say the opponents, " Con- 
fessions long, and theology short ; for our doctrines are 
absolute, and admit no discussion.'* And so the an- 
tagonism went on to the end. Narrowness against 
breadth ; exclusiveness against comprehension ; mental 
poverty against affluence of thought ; spiritual niggard- 
liness against an open hand ; bitterness against good- 
humour ; suspiciousness against candour ; sectional tests 
against catholic standards ; partizanship against Kberal- 
mindedness, ^the local (in fact), the temporary, the 

' Latro fheologus et theologus latro. J. G. Dorsche. (Rostock, 
1655.) 

» Comp. Henke, 11. ii. 220— 225. 
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individual, the new, against the general, the permanent, 
the universal, and the old. 

But we turn (in all reverence) to the dying man's 
chamber. In reply to the striking remark last quoted, 
Cellarius observed to him, "They say, dear Gossip, 
that the Calvinists put a good face upon matters, but, 
in reality, mean otherwise than they speak.^' The reply 
was ; " If they do so, they will have to answer for it 
before the strict judgment of God at the great and last 
day of the world, when the thoughts of all hearts shall 
be made known. But we cannot see their hearts* ; and 
must take them, at least, for honest people/' 

In response to texts of comfort which his friends re- 
peated, he said : " Tempus me<B resolutionis instaf And 
when Cellarius took up these words and continued, 
" I have fought a good fight ;" he began to speak 
again, and repeated the remaining words of the passage 
in Latin : " Cursum consummavi, fidem conservavi,'^ and 
so on, to the end. He further said of himself : " Hgo 
non agnosco alium salutis mem auctorem atque caput, quam 
JDeum Patrem Filium et Spiritum Sanctum^ in cujm no- 
mine sum baptizatus ; ego non agnosco aliud meritum, quam 
meritum unigeniti Filii, Servatoris nostri, Jesu ChristV^ 
When Cellarius then exhorted him to place this merit 
of Christ between himself and the judgment of God : — 
" That will I do," he answered ; " I know of no other 
merit ; Christ's death and merit, is all my merit. I 
have forgiven all my enemies from my heart ; and 
I pray God that He likewise may forgive them." 

The last night was come, and he slept, for the most 
part, very peacefully. Towards morning he asked seve- 
ral times (contrary to his custom) for wine. After 

t MWir koiinen ihnen nicht weiter einsehen, als ihnen die Zabne 
gewachsen sind." 
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taking it, he lay nearly two hours with closed eyes, as 
if asleep. About nine o^clock Cellarius was again sent 
for ; Tappius also, and Titius and the sons. His faith- 
ful servant Rosen and some women were present. The 
texts and prayers which Cellarius uttered he softly as- 
sented to, with " Yes'* and " Amen.** His last words 
were not entirely audible ; but amidst the prayers and 
the tears of those around, he turned himself a little on 
one side, as if composing himself to sleep ; and then, 
without a sigh or any sign of pain, or the least altera- 
tion of his features, he ceased, soon after ten o'clock, 
to breathe^. 

So died the most remarkable divine of his day. 
"We need not dwell upon his theology, nor discuss the 
many questions which, perhaps, might rise out of it. 
It suflSces (for the present) to have told the story of his 
life ; and to have placed him before the eyes of English 
readers, as a man who deserves to be better known than 
he is. There is that, too, in the present attitude of 
thought in England which may well make us thank- 
ful to have him to point to. Learned, loyal, liberal- 
minded and wise ; able to reconcile his own earnest 
convictions with the gentlest regard for the convictions 
of others ; seeing in the dictum of Church and Council 
not merely an engine to confound a foe, but a means 
for the guidance and direction of all; quarrying the 
rock of historical truth not for fragments wherewithal 
to pelt an adversary, but for blocks which might be 
worked into a firm foundation, whereon all Christian 
men might stand together. 

For reasons which do not appear to be known, Ca- 
lixtus was not buried for three weeks after death. On 
the 10th of April he was carried to his resting-place 

*" Cellaring ; in Henke, 11. ii. pp. 3QS— ^IQ. 
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under the altar of the church of St. Stephen at Helm- 
stadt. His funeral was attended hy the Hereditary 
Prince Augustus and by the Duke Rudolf Augustus. 
With the representatives of the other Dukes^ and of 
the States, &c., there appeared a representative of the 
Abbot of St. Ludger, a .prelate (Roman Catholic) who 
has been mentioned already, as not only being per- 
sonally courteous to Calixtus, but as having left behind 
him an example of kindliness which lasted with his 
successors in their relation to Helmstadt, till the Abbey 
and the University were both abolished. Cellarius 
preached the sermon which has been so largely referred 
to ; and three days afterwards there was an academical 
celebration at which Titius pronounced the Laudatio 
Funebris. These documents are drawn with remarkable 
power, and record with an almost marvellous freshness 
the impression which Calixtus left behind him. 

The tablet above his grave bears the following in- 
scription : — 

Theologus 
Encomiis omnibus 
Majoe» 

GEORGIUS 

CALIXTUS; 

Abbas Reoije 

LUTTEH^, 

Acad. Jultje Professor 

Primarius, 

Hesurrectionem 

Hic exspectat. 

Obiit 

Anno mdclvii. 

Martii Die xix. 

utEtatis lxx. 



His A rms and Motto. 
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The engraving below gives our friend's coat of arms. 
With those which belonged to him as the Abbot of 
Xonigslutter^ (the crossed key and sword,) he quar- 
tered, as his own peculiar symbol, a harnessed arm 
holding a sword. The sword pierces a heart, out of 
which spring two wings ; whilst a crown hangs above 
upon the point of the sword, alluding^ doubtless, to the 
" crown of life." The whole is the embodiment of the 
Professor's motto, Virescit vulnere virtm. 
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Page 142, line 10, for "part" read "past." 
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new Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 



CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By the Rev. A. C. 
CoxE. ISmo. A New Fdition, with additions, just published, 
price 38. 

Dreamland, and other Ballads, in a packet of 12 for One Shilling. 

EPITAPHS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHYARDS. Collected and 
arranged hy Augustus J. C. Hare. Fcap, Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 



HYMNS FROM THE GOSPEL OF THE DAY, for each Sun- 
day and the Festivals of our Lord. By the Rev. J. £. Bode, M.A., 
Rector of Westwell, Oxon. ; Author of Ballads from Herodotus, 
Bampton Lectures, &c. ISmo., Is. 

THE CLEVELAND PSALTER. The Book of Psalms in Eng- 
lish Verse, and in Measures suited for Sacred Music. By E. 
Churton, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. Foolscap Svo,, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

PSALMODY FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, selected from 
the CLEVELAND PSALTER. l6mo,. Is. 

ENGLISH HYMNAL. A Hymn-book for the Use of the Church 
of England. Third Edition, ISmo., cloth. Is. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Col- 
lefjfiate Churches of England and Wales. By W. Marshall, 
Mus. Doc A New Fdition, 12mo., cloth, with Appendix, 3s. 
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PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PABKEB. 



(ZDatetj^etfcal ILe^^ons. 

Designed to aid the Clergy in Public Catechising. Fcap, Svo. 



I. The Apostles' Creed. 6d. 
II. The Lord's Prayer. 6d. 

III. The Ten Commandments. 

6d. 

IV. The Two Sacraments. 6d. 
V. The Parables. Part I. Is. 

VI. The Parables. Part II. Is. 

VII. The Thirty-nine Arti- 

cles. Is. 6d. 



VIII. The Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, and the 
Litany, is. 
IX. The Miracles op our 

Lord. Part I. Is. 

X. The Miracles op our 

Lord. Part II. Is. 

XI. On the Saints' Days. Is. 



Now publishing, in Monthly Volumet, with a Frontispiece, price Is. 

A NEW SERIES OP 

HISTORICAL TALES, 

Illustrating Cliurcli History, 

g^^ for (SeiuTHl ^abing, Jparoc^^ JjTiUnrams, ^t. 



Engrland. Vol. I. 

No. 1.— The Cave in the Hills; or, 

Ceecilias ViriSthus. 
No. 14. — The Alleluia Battle ; or, 

Pelagianism in Britain. 
No. 5.— Wild Scenes amongst the Celts. 
No. 7.— The Rivals : a Tale of the 

Anglo-Saxon Church. 
No. 10.— The Black Danes. 

Engrland. Vol. H. 

No. 21.— The Forsaken ; or, The Times 

of St. Dunstan. 
No. 18.— Aubrey De L'Orne; or, The 

Times of St. Anselm. 
No. 16.— Alice of Fobbing; or, The Times 

of Jack Straw and Wat Tyler. 
No. 24. — Walter the Armourer ; or, The 

Interdict. 
No. 27.— Agnes Martin ; or, The Fall 

of Cardinal Wolsey. 

America and our Colonies. 

No. 8.— The Chief's Daughter; or, The 
Settlers in Virginia. 

No. 8. — The Convert of Massachusetta 

No. 20.— Wolfln^ham; or,The Convict- 
Settler of Jems Bay. 

No. 25. — The Catechumens of the 
Coromandel Coast. 

No. 28. — Bose and Minnie; or, The 
Loyalists : a Tale of Canada in 1837. 



Pranoe and Spain. 

No. 2.— The Exiles of the Cebenna; 

a Journal written during the Deciim 

Peiseoution. 
No. 32.— The Dove of Tabenna; and 

The Rescue. 
No. 23.— Larache : a Tale of the Portu- 

gueseChurch in the Sixteenth Century. 
No. 29.— Dores de Gualdim : a Tale of 

the Portuguese Revolution of 1640. 

Eastern and Northern Europe. 

No. 11.— The Conversion of St. Vladi- 
mir ; or, The Martyrs of Kief. 

No. 17.— The Northern Light . a Tale of 
Iceland and Oreenland. 

No. 13. — The Cross in Sweden ; or, The 
Days of King Ingi the Gtood. 

No. 6.— The Lazar-Hoase of Leros : a 
Tale of the Eastern Church. 

No. 96.— The Daughters of Pola : a 
Tale of the Great Tenth Persecution. 

Asia and Africa. 

No. 19. — ^Lucia's Marriage ; or, The 

Lions of Wady-Araba. 
No. 9.— The Quay of the Dioscuri : a 

History of Nicene Times. 
No. 4. The Lily of Tiflis: a Sketch 

from Oeoi^n Church History. 
No. 12.— The Sea-Tigers : a Tale of Me- 

disval Nestorianism. 
No. 15. — The Bride of Bamcuttah : a 

Tale of the Jesuit Missions to the East. 
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THEOLOGICAIi AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 



'Efbrarg of tf^e ipatf^er^. 



S. AUGUSTINE'S Confessions. Fourth Edition 

• Sermons on the New Test. 2 vols. - 

-^— — Homilies on the Psalms. 6 vols. 

—— — on the Gospel and First Epistle 

of S. John. 2 vols. - - - - 

— — Practical Treatises - - - - 



S. CHRYSOSTOM on S. Matthew. 8 vols. - 
Homilies on S. John. 2 vols. 

on the Acts. 2 vols. 

on S. Paul's Epistles. 7 vols, in 6 

on the Statues - - - 

S. CYRIL'S Lectures on the Creed. 3rd Ed. - 

S.CYPRIAN'S Works. 2 vols. 3rd Edition 

S. GREGORY THE GREAT on Book of Job. 4 vols. 

S. EPHREM'S Rhythms on the Nativity, and on Faith,— 
(From the Syriac) - - - - 

S.ATHANASIUS. Against the Arians. 2 vols. 2nd Ed. 

Historical Tracts - - - - 

The Festal Epistles - - - - 

TERTULLIAN'S Treatises. 2nd Edition - 
S. JUSTIN MARTYR. Just published 

Or the complete set, 41 vols* ... 



Subscriber? 
Price, 


£ i. 


d. 


7 

1 1 

2 16 




6 


1 2 
12 


6 



1 7 
18 
16 
3 
9 



6 





8 





17 





2 2 





10 


6 


\5 
8 
4 




6 


12 





6 





18 






ORIGINAL TEXTS. 

S. AUGUSTINI Confessioues 

S. CHRYSOSTOMI in Epist. ad Corinth. I. -. 

ad Corinthios II. 

ad Romanos ... 

ad Galatas et Ephesios - 

ad Philipp., Coloss., Thessal. 

ad Tim., Tit., Philem. - 

^— ad Hebraeos et Indices - 

THEODORETI ad Romanos, Corinth, et Galat. 



7 

10 6 

8 

9 

7 

10 6 

8 

12 

8 
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PUBLISHED BY J. H. AND J. PABXEB. 



mhxnx^ of ^nsIo-(2Dat]^oItc 'STj^eoIogg. 



BP. ANDRE WES' Sermons. 5 vols. 

Pattern of Catechistical Doctrine, &c. 

Tortura Torti ... - 

Responsio ad Apol. Card. Bellarmini 

Preces Privatae. Gr. et Lat. 

Opuscula Posthuma - ■ - 

Minor Works and Indices - - - 

SP.BEVERIDGE*S EngW&h Works. 10 vols. 
Codex Canonum. 2 vols. - - - 

ABP. BRAMHALUS Works. 5 vols. 

BP, B ULVS Harmony on Justification. 2 vols. 

Works on the Trinity. 3 vols. 

BP, COSIN'S Works. 5 vols. . - - 

CRAKANTHORP'S Def. Eccl. Anglican® - 

FRANK'S Sermons. 2 vols. - . - 

BP. FORBES* Considerationes Modestae. 2 vols. 

BP. G UNNING on the Paschal, or Lent Fast 

HAMMOND'S Practical Catechism - - - 

' Minor Theological Works - - - 

Sermons. 2 Parts - - . 

HICKES* Treatises on the Priesthood. 3 vols. 

JOHN JOHNSON'S Unbloody Sacrifice. 2 vols. 

— — ^^— English Canons. 2 vols. - - - 

ABP. LAUD* S Works. Complete. 7 vols. - 

L'£5ri2/^iSrG^'5 Alliance of Divine Offices - 

MARSHALL'S Penitential Discipline 

BP. NICHOLSON on the Catechism 

BP. OVERALL'S Convocation-Book. 8vo. - 

BP. PEARSON'S Vindiciae Ignatianae. 2 vols. 

THORNDIKE'S Works. Complete. 6 vols. 

BP, WILSON'S Works. Complete. With Life, by 

Rev. J. Keble. 7 vols. (8 Parts) - - - 3 3 



£ «. 


d. 
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THEOLOGICAIi AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 



Sermons. 

ARMSTRONG.— Parochial Sennons. By the late Lord Bishop 
of Grahamstown. Second JSdition. Fcap, 8vo., cloth, 5s. 



— — ^— ^— Sermons on the Fasts and Festivals. Second 
Edition, J^ap, Svo,, cloth, 5s. 

BERNARD. — The Witness of God : Five Sermons preached hefore 
the University of Oxford. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M.A., 
Exeter College ; Rector of Walcot; one of the Select Preachers for 
1855-6, and 1862-3 ; and Bampton Lecturer for 1864. Crown 9vo^ 
cloth, 3s. 

BEVERIDOE. — Sennons on the Ministry and Ordinances of the 
Church of England. By Bishop Beveridoe. 12iro., cloth^ Ss. 

BURBIDGE. — Leamington College Sermons. — School Life. — Ser- 
mons preached in the Chapel of Leamington College. By Thomas 
BuRBiDGB, LL.D., Master of the College. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

BURROWS.— -Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. Henrt W. Bur- 
rows, B.D., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. Pancras. 
Fcap. 8t;o., cbth, 68. 

Second Series. Fcap, 8»o., cloth, 5s. 

CHRISTIAN SEASONS.— Short and Plain Sermons for every 
Sunday and Holyday throughout the Year. Edited by the late 
Bishop of Grahamstown. 4 vols., Fcap. 8vo., chth, 16s. 

A Second Series of Sermons for the Christian Seasons 

Uniform with the above. 4 vols., Fcap. 8t;o., cloth, 168. 

By a Writer in the Tracts for the Chrigtum Seasons. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH,— EIGHT PLAIN SERMONS, 
by a Writer in the "Tracts for the Christian Seasons:" — Abel; 
Enoch; Noah; Abraham; Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; Moses; The 
Walls of Jericho ; Conclusions. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

Uniform, and by the same Author, 



Plain Sermons on the Book 
OF Common Prayer. Fcap. 
Svo,, cloth, 5s. 

Historical and Practical 
Sermons on the Suffer- 



ings and Resurrection of 
our Lord. 2 vols., Fcap, Svo,, 
cloth, 10s. 
Sermons on New Testament 
Characters. Fcap. Svo., 4s. 

FAMILY READING.— Ninety Short Sermons for Family Reading, 
following the Order of the Christian Seasons. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo., 8s, 

FRASER. — Parish Sermons. Second Series. By William Eraser, 
B.C.L., Vicar of Alton, Staffordshire, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. Fcap, Svo,, cloth, red edges, 3s. 
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SermoTM—continved* 

FURSE. — Sermons preached for the most part in the Churches of 
St. Mary and St. Matthias, Richmond, Surrey. By Charles 
Wellington Furse, M.A., of Balliol College ; Curate of Christ 
Church, St. Pancras ; and formerly Lecturer of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. Post Svo., clothe 6s. 

HARSTON. — Sermons hy the Rev. E. Harston, Rector of Tam- 
worth. %vo.f clothj 10s. 6d, 

HEATHCOTE.-^Seven Sermons preached on the Sundays in Lent, 
and Easter-day, 1862. By Gilbert Vyvyan Heathcote, Lite- 
rate Priest; Curate in sole charge of Rushall, Diocese of Salisbury. 
Crown Svo.f 2 s. 6d. 

HEURTLEY.— The Union between Christ and His People. By the 
Rev. C. A. Heurtley, D.D., Canon of Christ Church. Second 
Edition, Svo,, cloth f 58. 6d. 

Justification : Eight Sermons atBampton's Lecture, 1845. 

Second Edition* 8vo., clothe 9s. 

HUNTINGTON'S Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church, 
with others on various subjects. 8t;o., cloth, 6s. 

Second Series, 8i;o., clothf 6s. 

HUNTLEY.— The Year of the Church. A Course of Sermons 
by the late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, M.A., some- 
time Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford, &c. ; with a short 
Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sir G. Prevost, Bart., M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth letteredt 78. 6d. 

HUSSEY. — Sermons, mostly Academical. With a Preface, contain- 
ing a Refutation of a Theory founded upon the Syriac Fragments 
of the Epistles of St Ignatius. By the late Rev. Robert Hussey, 
B.D. 8vo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

LENTEN SERMONS AT OXFORD.— A Series of Sermons 
preached on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the 
Season of Lent, 1857. 8vo., cloth, 14s. Separately, Is. each. 

— ^— The Series for 1859. Fcap. 8»o., cloth, 5s. 

LEEDS. — Sermons preached at the Consecration of St. Saviour's, 
Leeds. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MANT. — The Man of Sorrows. The Mental Sufferings of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ during His Passion ; considered in Five 
Discourses. By the Yen. Archdeacon Mant. 12mo., chth, 2b. 6d. 

MARRIOTT. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
and in other places. By the late Rev. C. Marriott, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. l2mo,, cloth, 6s. 

-^— — — Volume the Second. 12ino., cloth, 78. 6d. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND DEVOTIONAL WORKS, 



SermonS'-'Contimted. 

MARRIOTT.— Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. 
By the late Rev. C. Marriott, B.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. John Marriott. 
12mo., cloth, 6s. 

MATURIN.— Six Lectures on the Events of Holy Week. By 
William Maturin, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Grangegorman, 
Dublin. Second JSdition, Croum Svo,, limp cloth, 28. 6d. 

METRICK.— The Wisdom of Piety, and other Sermons, addressed 
chiefly to Undergraduates. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A., 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools; Fellow of Trinity College; 
late Select Preacher before the University of Oxford; and Her 
Majesty's Preacher at Whitehall. Crown Svo., 48. 

MOBERLY. — Sermons on the Beatitudes, with others mostly 
preached before the University of Oxford; to which is added a 
Preface relating to the recent volume of " Essays and Reviews." 
By the Rev. GEOBaB Mobebly, D.C.L., Head Master of Win- 
chester College. Second Edition. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

MONRO. — Sermons, chiefly on the Responsibilities of the Ministerial 
Ofiice. By the Rev. Edward Monro, Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
Svo,, cloth, 7s. 



PUSEY. — Parochial Sermons, preached on various occasions. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Svo. 

I. At the Consecration of Orove Church. 

6d. 

II. Christ the Source and Rule of Chris- 

tian Love. Is. 6d. 



III. The Preaching of the Oospel a Pre- 
paration for our Lord's Coming. Is. 

rOodisLove. 

IV. J Whoso receiveth one such little 
v."! Child in My Name, receiveth 

(. Me. Two SermoDS, Is. 6d. | 

PUSEY. — Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. In one vol Svo., 9s. 



VI. The Day of Judgment. 6d. 

VII. Chastisements neglected, forerun- 
ners of greater. Is. 

VIII. Blasphemy against the H<dy 
Ghost. Is. 

IX. Do all to the Lord Jesus. 6d. 
( The Danger of Riches. 

* < Seek God first, and ye shall have 
* ( all. Two Sermons, la. 6d. 



Patience and Confidence the Strength 

of the Church. 1848. Is. 
The Holy Eucharist : a Comfort for the 

Penitent. 1848. Is. 6d. 
Entire Absolution of the Penitent. 

1846. Two Sermons. Is. 6d. and Is. 
The Rule of Faith, as maintained by the 



Fathers and Church of England. 

1851. Is. 6d. 
The Presence of Christ in the Holy 

Eucharist. 1858. Is. 8d. 
Justification. 1858. Is. 
All Faith the gift of God.— Real Faith 

entire. Two Sermons. 1856. Ss. 



PUSEY. — Parochial Sermons. From Advent to Whitsuntide. Vol.1. 
Third Edition. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Vol. II. Third Edition. Svo., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SEWELL. — A Year's Sermons to Boys. Preached in the College 
Chapel, Radley. By the Rev. Dr. Sewell. Second JSdition. 8t;o.» 
cloth, 78. 6d. 
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'STj^e l^racttcal <&WstiatC% 'Efbrarg* 

AUGUSTINE.— The Confessions of St. Augustine. 18mo., cloth,2», 

A KEMPIS.— Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Four Books. A cheap Edition, entire. ISmo,, cloth, Is. 

BON WICKE.— The Life of Mr. Ambrose Bonwicke. Second Edi- 
tion, lSmo.f cloth, Is. 

NELSON.— The Life of George Bull, D.D., sometime Lord 
Bishop of St. David's. By Robert Nelson, Esq. IStno,, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK. — A Companion to the Prayer-book, compiled 
from the best sources. A new Edition. ISmo,, cloth, Is. 

HEYLIN.— The Doctrine and Discipline of the English Church. 
Extracted from the introduction to ** Cyprianus Anglicus,'* or the 
Life of Archbishop Laud. By Peter Heylin, D.D. 18mo., 
cloth, 8d. 

HOOKER.— Of Divine Service, The Sacraments, &c. Being se- 
lections from Hooker's Fifth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
A new Edition, ISmo., cloth. Is. 6d. 

JONES OF NAYLAND.— Tracts on the Church ; containing— An 
Essay on the Church, &c. By the Rev. W. Jones, of Nayland. 
ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

On the Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the 

interpretation of it from the Scripture itself. ISmo,, cloth, Is. 6d. 

KEN. — A Manual of Prayers. By Bishop Ken. ISmo., cloih, 6d. 

NICHOLSON.— An Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of 
England. By Bishop Nicholson. A new Bdition, ISmo,, cloth. 
Is. 6d. 

PASCAL. — Thoughts on Religion, translated from the French. By 
Blaise Pascal. A new Edition, ISmo., eloth. Is. 6d. 

SHERLOCK.— The Practical Christian, or Devout Penitent. Bj 
Dr. Sherlock. With a Life of the Author, by his former pupil, 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
ISmo., cloth, 48. ; or in ifour parts, sewed. Is. each. 

SPINCKES.— The True Church-of- England-Man's Companion in 
the Closet ; or, A complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the writings of eminent Divines of the Church of England. 
Compiled by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. ISmo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BSVOTIOKAL WOBKS. 



The Practiced ChristiarCa Library — continued. 

SUTTON. — Learn to Live. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. Anew 
JEdUion, 18mo., Is. 6d. . 



Leant to Die. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. A new 

JSdition, 18mo., Is. 

TAYLOR. — The Golden Grove; a choice Manual, containing what 
is to be believed, practised, and desired, or prayed for. By Bishop 
Jeremy Taylok. IStno., clothe 9d. 

— ' The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living ; in which 

are described the means and instruments of obtaining every virtue, 
and the remedies against every vice. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying ; in which are 



described the means and instruments of preparing ourselves and 
others respectively for a blessed death, &c. IStno., cloth. Is. 6d. 

The above two volumes in one, 2s. 6d. 

WILSON. — A Short and Plain Instruction for the better understand- 
ing of THE Lord's Supper, with the necessary preparation required. 
A new Edition, reprinted entire. By Bishop Wilson. S2mo., 
cloth, Is. 

Also an Edition with Rubrics in red, cloth, 32fno., 2s. 

Sacra Privata. Private Meditations, Devotions, and 



Prayers. Adapted to general use. Z2mo., Is. 

With red Rubrics, cloth, Z2mo,, 2s. 



THE PENNY POST.— A Church of England Illustrated Maga- 
zine, issued Monthly. Price One Penny. 

EiriiABaBMENT Of THE PENNY POST. 

With the January number of 1863 this Magazine was enlarged to 
Thirty- two Pages, with numerous Illustrations, containing Tales, 
Stories, Allegories ; Notes on Religious Events of the Day ; Essays, 
Doctrinal and Practical. The object is to combine amusement with 
instruction ; to provide healthy and interesting reading adapted for 
the Village as well as the Town. A part of each number is devoted 
to the ** Children's Corner." The Editor's Box will be continued. — 
Monthly, One Penny. Subscribers* names received by all Book* 
sellers and Newsmen. 

Vols. I., 11., III., and IV., of the Old Series, crown 8vo., cloth» 
may be obtained, price Is. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. to VIII. of the New Series, Svo., in handsome wrapper. Is. ; 
or in cloth. Is. 8d. each. 
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